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Foreword 


The  attempt  in  this  book  has  been  to  gauge  the  predominant  eco- 
nomic and  political  trends  in  the  United  States  since  the  end  of 
the  First  World  War.  We  make  no  claim  of  recording  the  inex- 
haustible details  of  the  period.  The  problem  has  been  to  sift  a 
colossal  body  of  evidence  which  in  our  estimation  proves  that 
capitalism,  as  it  emerged  after  1919,  was  moribund.  The  political 
patterns  of  this  declining  economic  system  in  turn  influenced  the 
course  of  American  economic  life.  And  it  is  with  the  broadest 
strokes  that  we  have  pictured  the  peoples'  struggles  against  mo- 
nopoly and  hunger,  and  for  a  freer  and  more  abundant  life— of 
the  conscious  and  unconscious  drive  toward  socialism. 

The  omission,  so  apparent  in  this  book,  is  the  failure  to  dis- 
cuss the  cultural  phases  of  the  post-war  years.  In  that  sense,  the 
story  is  admittedly  incomplete.  Rather  than  merely  compile  a  list 
of  events  to  indicate  the  growth  or  decline  of  the  technology,  the 
literature,  and  the  art  of  the  last  two  decades,  we  have  omitted 
these  subjects  entirely.  We  are  nevertheless  aware  of  their  role 
and  that  their  roots  sink  deep  into  the  soil  of  contemporary  eco- 
nomics and  politics. 

For  the  most  generous  aid,  we  are  indebted  to  Alex  Bittleman 
and  William  Z.  Foster;  to  Dr.  Samuel  Sillen,  Ruth  McKenney, 
Robert  Dunn  and  the  staff  of  Labor  Research  Association,  we  are 
grateful  for  many  courtesies.  Needless  to  say,  they  are  not  respon- 
sible for  errors  in  fact  or  judgment,  or  for  the  point  of  view  ex- 
pressed. We  also  thank  the  Economics  and  Reference  Division  of 


the  New  York  Public  Library  for  its  kind  co-operation.  To 
Mathilde  Gruber,  we  are  grateful  for  her  excellent  secretarial 
assistance  and  her  limitless  store  of  patience. 

BRUCE  MINTON 
January  20,  1940  JOHN  STUART 
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Chapter  1 

The  Armistice  Begins 


The  pangs  of  peace  racked  America  far  worse  than  the  sacrifices 
of  the  war.  The  fervid  expectations  of  1917  had  given  way  to  the 
reality  of  a  new  era.  America  had  changed.  And  the  prospect  of 
the  morrow  induced  a  deep  nostalgia,  a  desire  to  recapture  the 
past  that  in  the  deceptive  haze  of  recollection  appeared  so  alluring. 
The  world  had  lost  the  seeming  stability  of  pre-war  days. 

Men  felt  themselves  the  victims  of  a  shabby  hoax.  The  struggle 
to  preserve  the  democracy  of  the  world  had  brought  not  liberty 
but  the  vengeful  Treaty  of  Versailles.  President  Wilson  had 
crassly  violated  his  oaths  of  fealty  to  the  people;  his  assurances  of 
a  just  peace  had  proved  as  illusory  as  the  New  Freedom.  Once  the 
Armistice  had  ended  the  four-year  slaughter  in  Europe,  Woodrow 
Wilson's  brave  moralisms— moralisms  that  had  sunk  deep  into  the 
consciousness  of  America— were  discarded,  and  in  their  place  arose 
the  determination  of  the  victorious  to  plunder  the  vanquished. 
The  war  to  redivide  the  world  had  been  transported  from 'the 
battlefields  to  the  conference  table.  Clemenceau  and  Lloyd  George 
ground  down  Wilson  at  Paris— the  President  proved  a  feeble  bar- 
gainer; and  once  the  statesmen  of  England  and  France  staked  off 
their  claims,  nothing  remained  for  the  United  States.  This  country 
had  to  be  content  with  having  crushed  German  imperialism. 

At  first  glance,  the  extent  to  which  the  war  had  disturbed  Ameri- 
can economy  was  not  apparent  even  to  the  great  owners.  It  had 
indeed  accelerated  the  growth  of  industry,  the  expansion  of  agri- 
culture, the  efficiency  of  banking.  The  Armistice  found  the  United 
States  prosperous  beyond  all  precedent.  True,  the  national  debt 
had  increased  twenty  fold,  but  foreign  nations  owed  this  country 
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ten  billion  dollars,  and  the  prospect  for  trade  abroad  was  dazzling. 
No  rival  possessed  the  strength  to  challenge  American  supremacy. 

Yet  neither  the  rulers  of  America  nor  the  great  majority  of  the 
people  fully  understood  these  changes.  Graphs  could  illustrate  and 
statistics  show  that  the  nation's  outlook  had  forever  altered,  but 
it  took  more  than  graphs  and  statistics  to  make  comprehensible 
the  deep  break  with  the  past  that  had  occurred  in  such  a  brief 
span  of  years.  Americans  were  inclined  to  accept  the  sudden  good 
fortune  as  a  rightful  inheritance,  not  perceiving  that  much  of  the 
recent  wealth  had  been  thrust  upon  them  by  a  world  situation  be- 
yond their  control.  Politicians  and  orthodox  economists— no  wiser 
than  laymen— failed  to  grasp  the  full  significance  of  the  shift  in 
economy.  They  deduced  erroneously  that  this  country  had  only  to 
pursue  tried,  and  obviously  successful,  sets  of  rules  to  retain  pros- 
perity and  expand  it  ever  farther. 

Any  true  analysis,  however,  would  have  revealed  that  former 
patterns  of  conduct  were  both  antiquated  and  unsuitable.  For  one 
thing,  America  had  lost  its  debtor  status.  In  1914,  foreign  invest- 
ments in  the  United  States  amounted  to  four  and  one-half  billion 
dollars;  in  1919,  the  debt  had  been  discharged,  and  this  country 
held  the  purse  strings  of  the  world.  In  its  new  position  of  creditor, 
the  United  States  differed  basically  from  other  creditor  nations. 
There  was  a  contradiction  in  a  surplus  of  exports  combined  with 
a  high  tariff.  Impoverished  Europe  owed  America  huge  sums; 
instead  of  paying  this  debt,  it  borrowed  more.  The  United  States 
enjoyed  seemingly  limitless  wealth,  while  the  most  severe  and 
menacing  crisis  in  all  history  settled  over  the  world. 

The  World  War  had  increased  unproductive  expenditures 
fabulously;  it  had  cost  the  lives  of  multitudes;  abroad,  it  had 
destroyed  untold  quantities  of  machinery  and  factories,  and  ruined 
whole  sections  of  the  population.  The  burden  on  workers  and 
peasants  in  Europe  mounted  incalculably.  The  shock  had  led,  in 
Russia,  to  a  government  pledged  to  win  socialism,  and  in  other 
countries  to  an  intensification  of  the  revolutionary  impetus.  The 
world  was  on  the  threshold  of  a  new  era  marked  by  the  prolonged 
general  crisis  of  capitalism,  a  sickness  in  which  the  fever  abated 
momentarily  always  to  recur  in  a  more  menacing,  more  nearly 
fatal  manner.  Could  America  maintain  its  unique  vigor  while  the 
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disease  spread?  After  all,  the  United  States  was  but  one  segment  of 
the  capitalist  system;  it  was  subject  to  the  same  afflictions.  When 
the  fire  broke  out  in  the  basement  and  spread  unchecked,  was  the 
attic  safe?  But  American  industrialists  and  bankers,  if  they  con- 
sidered the  dilemma  at  all,  perceived  no  reason  for  caution  or 
dismay. 

The  nation's  attitude  toward  its  recently  won  opulence  re- 
mained optimistic,  with  much  of  the  nouveau  riche  about  it.  On 
the  world  stage,  the  parvenu  spoke  the  same  lines  as  it  had  in  1910, 
but  with  a  good  deal  more  assurance.  In  foreign  affairs,  the  United 
States  sought  to  escape  legal  entanglements,  anxious  to  avoid  any 
commitment  that  might  require  sharing  the  spoils  with  the  im- 
pecunious Allies.  Political  mentors  thought  in  isolationist  terms 
though  huge  investments  abroad  and  the  need  for  foreign  mar- 
kets made  such  an  approach  paradoxical.  They  planned  higher 
tariffs  to  protect  industries  that  were  the  equal,  if  not  the  superior, 
of  any  competitor,  because  higher  tariffs  had  been  the  time-hon- 
ored method  of  pre-war  days.  They  talked  of  collecting  war  debts, 
yet  schemed  to  cut  down  imports  from  their  debtors,  still  acting  as 
if  they  were  confronted  with  an  unfavorable  balance  of  trade. 
Their  monetary  policy  followed  that  of  the  desperate  European 
nations— too  sudden  deflation,  which  merely  accelerated  the  grow- 
ing world  crisis. 

Only  in  relation  to  neighboring  countries  in  Latin  America  and 
in  the  Pacific  did  the  United  States  fully  utilize  European  exhaus- 
tion to  achieve  a  status  not  enjoyed  before  the  war.  Gone  were 
the  days  when  this  country  was  forced  to  struggle  assiduously  for 
a  place  in  the  imperialist  sun,  edging  into  the  Orient  with  a 
strident  plea  for  the  Open  Door,  waging  war  against  a  third-class, 
feudal  nation  for  a  few  colonies  in  the  Pacific  and  for  dominance 
in  the  Caribbean.  No  longer  was  it  necessary  to  proceed  warily 
while  transforming  the  Monroe  Doctrine  from  its  original  nine- 
teenth-century purpose  of  protecting  the  Western  Hemisphere 
against  foreign  meddling  into  a  prop  for  a  young,  ambitious  im- 
perialism. With  the  war  ended,  a  weakened  Europe  could  not 
challenge  the  Doctrine,  as  it  had  up  to  1914.  The  United  States 
tasted  the  sweet  wine  of  profits  pressed  from  the  helpless  republics 
to  the  south;  the  government  at  Washington  browbeat  Mexico. 
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domineered  in  Haiti  and  Santo  Domingo,  awed  little  Nicaragua 
with  naval  guns.  The  Panama  Canal,  link  of  the  commercial 
empire,  was  taken  as  reason  enough  for  the  policy  of  self-defense 
which  had  as  its  end  the  turning  of  the  Caribbean  into  an  Ameri- 
can lake.  In  the  Pacific,  the  United  States  was  also  inclined  to 
swagger,  though  Japan's  aggressiveness  proved  somewhat  discon- 
certing and  even  threatened  to  involve  America  in  another  war. 
But  Japan  was  not  yet  America's  equal  in  strength  and  prestige; 
the  State  Department  sternly  took  issue  with  Japan  over  its  claim 
to  the  Island  of  Yap,  its  expansion  in  China,  and  its  pretensions  to 
naval  equality. 

As  vitally  as  relationships  to  world  economy  had  altered,  internal 
changes  were  still  more  momentous.  Monopoly— hated  by  farmers, 
workers,  and  small  businessmen— had  grown  rich  and  bloated,  in- 
ordinately powerful  and  arrogant.  From  1914  on,  industry  piled 
up  fantastic  profits  and  paid  huge  dividends  to  stockholders. 
No  amount  of  food,  armaments,  and  other  supplies  could  assuage 
the  needs  of  a  desperate  Europe.  Once  the  United  States  joined  the 
Allies,  the  demand  accelerated  still  more.  Industrial  control  con- 
centrated in  the  hands  of  the  very  few  with  headquarters  in  Wall 
Street;  the  monopolies  silenced  the  defiant  words  of  Wilson's  first 
inaugural  and  cancelled  any  amelioration  that  the  spurt  of  reform 
during  Wilson's  first  administration  might  have  promised.  The 
Federal  Reserve  Act,  the  Farm  Loan  Act,  the  Income  Tax  Amend- 
ment, the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  the  Clayton  Act— all 
heralded  as  milestones  in  the  march  toward  the  New  Freedom— in 
1919  looked  naive.  Such  statutes  had  neither  curbed  the  mo- 
nopolies nor  put  the  farmers  or  workers  on  an  equal  basis  with 
the  industrialists.  Gestures  of  reform  had  become,  in  the  hysterical 
years  of  war,  the  monuments  to  forgotten  hopes,  disregarded  except 
when  they  sanctioned  the  concentration  they  had  ostensibly  been 
framed  to  check. 

The  great  corporations  had  begun  to  come  into  their  own.  At 
the  turn  of  the  century,  they  had  produced  two-thirds  of  the 
country's  manufactured  goods;  by  1919  this  share  had  augmented 
to  87  per  cent  of  the  total.1  The  things  men  used  were  increasingly 
manufactured  by  mechanized  equipment;  machines  grew  in  size 
and  speed,  their  movements  co-ordinated,  with  less  men  needed 
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to  tend  them.  Each  operator  produced  ever  larger  quantities  of 
goods.  At  a  time  when  men  were  being  drafted  and  the  world 
clamored  to  America  for  still  more  food  and  equipment,  this 
technological  displacement  of  workers  hardly  appeared  a  prob- 
lem. Only  after  the  war  ended;  only  with  the  army  of  three  and 
one-half  millions  demobilized;  only  when  the  waste  of  turning 
out  unproductive  wealth  in  the  form  of  armaments  and  explosives 
ceased;  only  as  foreign  countries  found  they  lacked  money  to  buy 
in  America  and  decided  that  they  also  should  build  industry  for 
themselves— only  then  did  the  pressure  of  surplus  labor  and  the 
ability  to  produce  more  than  consumers  could  afford  to  buy  begin 
to  harass  the  nation. 

The  war  had  been  a  fabulous  time  for  the  few  capable  of  taking 
full  advantage  of  it.  The  one  million  dollars  an  hour  which  the 
government  spent  during  America's  participation  for  the  most 
part  found  its  way  into  the  pockets  of  the  industrialists.  Eighteen 
companies  increased  their  net  earnings  between  1916  and  1918 
by  the  staggering  sum  of  }$37,ooo,ooo.2  Prices  soared  out  of  all 
reason  and  with  them  profits.  Figures  were  unbelievable:  The 
steel  and  iron  industry  earned  over  three  times  the  amount  of  its 
original  capital  outlay;  the  electrical  equipment  and  appliances 
industry  earned  one  hundred  and  eighty-two  times  the  amount 
of  its  original  capital  investment.3  The  number  of  millionaires 
almost  quadrupled:  Twenty-five  thousand  income  tax  returns  in 
1918  showed  incomes  over  one  million  dollars  apiece.4  But  the 
average  worker  and  farmer,  or  for  that  matter,  the  small  business- 
man, did  not  dip  into  this  flood  of  riches. 

Agriculture  too  experienced  much  the  same  expansion  and 
prosperity.  The  Populist  and  Greenback  storm  of  the  eighties  and 
nineties  had  waned  after  the  turn  of  the  century;  agricultural 
production  did  not  quite  keep  pace  with  the  demand  from  the 
rapidly  expanding  cities.  The  boom  that  accompanied  the  war, 
despite  depression  at  the  outset,  brought  returns  to  the  farmers 
that  they  had  never  dreamed  were  possible.  Some  of  these  profits 
even  filtered  down  to  the  small  farmers.  The  market  for  wheat, 
corn,  hogs,  cattle,  and  all  other  products  appeared  limitless.  The 
sharecroppers  and  smaller  tenants  naturally  participated  in  the 
upswing  to  a  far  less  degree  than  the  landowners,  but  even  the  less 
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favored  groups  experienced  a  moment  of  what  seemed  to  be  partial 
security.  Speeches,  pamphlets,  Department  of  Agriculture  agents 
exhorted  wheat  and  livestock  landholders  to  expand  their  acreage, 
to  permit  no  let  up  in  the  campaign  to  swell  the  capacity  of  the 
fields.  By  the  end  of  the  war,  cropbearing  areas  had  expanded  9 
percent. 

With  their  war  boom  earnings,  more  farmers  mechanized  their 
farms,  buying  tractors,  trucks,  even  combines.  Some  electrified 
houses  and  barns,  invested  in  labor-saving  devices  to  increase  effi- 
ciency of  operation.  Many  purchased  automobiles— usually  a  high- 
standing  Model-T  Ford  with  a  brass  radiator  and  no  self-starter— 
and  improved  their  homes  or  built  new  ones.  The  boom  pushed  up 
prices  of  farm  land;  the  index  of  estimated  value  of  farm  real 
estate  per  acre  rose  from  97  in  1912  to  170  in  1920.  Immedi- 
ately the  amount  of  taxes  the  individual  paid  soared  to  higher 
levels.  But  the  farmers  could  always  visit  the  local  banker  in  a 
nearby  town  and  secure  a  loan.  With  incomes  up  and  land  prices 
high,  they  could  take  on  a  heavier  load  of  debt  for  expansion; 
the  borrowers  planned  to  meet  interest  payments  from  future 
returns  which,  they  figured,  would  not  be  lower  than  the  present. 
It  was  the  farmer's  heyday,  his  spree  in  the  pleasant  sunlight 
of  deceptive  affluence. 

The  excursion  ended  even  more  abruptly  than  it  had  begun.  By 
the  end  of  1919,  the  United  States  for  the  moment  refused  further 
loans  abroad.  Without  credit,  the  hard-pressed  governments  of 
Europe  curtailed  their  purchases  of  farm  products.  In  the  United 
States,  on  the  brink  of  another  cyclical  crisis  caused  by  overpro- 
duction, agriculture  was  the  first  to  suffer.  In  addition,  and  of 
secondary  importance,  every  government— and  the  United  States 
was  no  exception— feared  further  monetary  inflation  and  attempted 
to  lower  price  levels  by  contracting  credits  and  reducing  the  vol- 
ume of  currency  in  circulation.  Deflation  became  an  irritant 
farther  limiting  the  consuming  power  of  the  domestic  market. 
By  1920,  the  farmer  found  that  even  if  he  was  fortunate  enough  to 
sell  his  wheat  or  cotton,  his  livestock  or  corn,  he  had  failed  to 
realize  the  cost  of  production,  let  alone  taxes  and  interest  pay- 
ments. Receipts  of  the  producers  fell  by  19  per  cent,  but  con- 
sumers paid  only  3  per  cent  less  for  food.  In  Iowa,  farmers  burned 
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corn  in  their  stoves  because  it  was  cheaper  than  coal,  and  anyway 
they  had  no  money  for  coal.  On  six  crops  alone  farmers  lost  almost 
two  billion  dollars  in  two  months.  Those  who  wanted  to  borrow 
money  from  the  town  banker  to  tide  them  over  hard  times  discov- 
ered that  interest  rates  had  jumped  from  6  to  10  per  cent.  In  little 
more  than  a  year,  agriculture  had  veered  from  heady  prosperity 
to  the  verge  of  complete  bankruptcy. 

Life  in  the  little  towns  dependent  on  the  farmers  for  their 
sustenance  was  naturally  affected.  The  local  banker,  when  he  could 
not  collect  interest  on  loans,  was  often  unable  to  meet  his  obliga- 
tions to  the  city  financiers.  His  bank  failed  and  with  it  went  what- 
ever savings  the  small  middle-class  proprietors,  workers,  and 
farmers  had  managed  to  put  away  during  the  years  of  plenty. 
Schools  dosed,  and  thousands  of  young  men  deserted  the  farms  for 
the  cities  where  they  hoped  to  get  work  in  factories.  For  every  man 
who  returned  to  the  farm  after  demobilization  from  the  army  in 
1920,  seven  left  to  take  jobs  in  industry.  Mortgages,  which  had 
risen  in  value  by  132  per  cent  since  1910,  oppressed  the  smaller 
landowners  who  found  that  their  hold  on  the  land  was  slipping. 
The  large  owners  had  money  for  improvements  that  in  turn 
allowed  them  to  lower  the  cost  of  their  products  and  to  keep  prices 
below  levels  which  permitted  the  small  farmers  to  meet  their  debts. 
In  trying  to  compete,  the  little  independents  incurred  ever  greater 
debts,  until  it  was  only  a  matter  of  time  before  they  owed  so  much 
to  banks  or  insurance  companies  or  neighboring  rich  farmers  that 
they  had  lost  security  of  possession  on  land  that  had  formerly 
been  their  birthright.  The  average  farmer  felt  the  controlling  hand 
of  the  creditor  in  the  far-off  city. 

The  farmers'  tragedy  preceded  general  depression  throughout 
America.  The  causes  that  brought  crisis  to  the  fourth  of  the  popu- 
lation tilling  the  land  also  ushered  in  hard  times  for  industrial 
workers  and  for  most  middle-class  people.  Agricultural  economy 
collapsed  and  industry  also  suffered.  Only  the  frenzied  buy- 
ing of  European  nations  intent  after  the  war  on  replacing  con- 
sumer goods  postponed  immediate  collapse.  The  full  impact  of 
depression  did  not  crush  America  until  the  end  of  1921.  Then  the 
agricultural  crisis,  the  curtailment  of  European  markets,  the  shock 
that  the  end  of  the  war  had  on  industry  (which  must  transform 
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factories  from  the  production  of  war  materials  into  the  manu- 
facture of  consumer  goods),  the  return  of  workers  from  the  army- 
all  these  dislocations  culminated  in  unemployment  and  starvation. 
Over  five  and  one-half  million  jobless  walked  the  streets  of  the 
great  cities;  thousands  waited  in  breadlines  for  the  handouts  of 
private  charity. 

Even  before  depression  convulsed  the  entire  nation,  the  farmers 
were  searching  for  some  cure.  By  1920,  agricultural  and  consumer 
co-operatives  had  reached  considerable  proportions:  Over  three 
thousand  distributive  societies  did  an  annual  business  of  more 
than  $100,000,000.  Had  the  farmers  been  able  to  bolster  their 
economic  resistance  with  realistic  political  action,  the  severity  of 
monopolistic  encroachment  could  no  doubt  have  been  alleviated. 
But  they  suffered  from  an  inability  to  unite  politically.  Bad. 
leadership,  inexperience,  sectional  differences  that  led  wheat  grow- 
ers, for  example,  to  be  apathetic  and  often  hostile  to  the  problems 
confronting  cotton  farmers  or  steel  workers,  resulted  in  farmers 
mishandling  their  political  power.  Actually,  most  of  the  co-opera- 
tives were  controlled  and  directed  by  the  richest  farmers.  Indeed, 
many  of  them,  by  gathering  farmers  together,  facilitated  the  at- 
tempts of  the  monopolists  to  exercise  greater  control  over  the 
scattered  population  on  the  land.  As  vigorous  monopoly  gained 
strength  in  the  industrial  centers,  it  spread  tentacles  into  agricul- 
tural regions.  It  could  no  more  be  defeated  by  the  sectionally 
divided,  politically  backward  farmers  than  unorganized  workers 
could  prevent  employers  from  cutting  wages  in  time  of  depression. 
The  breakdown  of  agriculture  encouraged  demands  for  the 
good  old  days  of  1910.  And  the  discontent  of  those  who  worked 
the  land  echoed  through  the  cities.  The  expense  of  living  had 
rocketed  to  unendurable  heights.  The  index  of  the  changes  in  the 
cost  of  living  had  advanced  from  103  in  1914  to  199  in  igig.5  No 
such  phenomenal  unbalance  in  the  cost  of  living  had  occurred  for 
fifty  years.  People  with  small,  fixed  incomes  suffered  the  most,  of 
course;  but  though  wages  went  up,  they  did  not  keep  pace  with  the 
prices  of  every-day  necessities.  The  housing  shortage  gave  profiteer- 
ing landlords  the  opportunity  to  boost  rents  by  two,  three,  four 
times  the  amount  they  had  charged  only  a  year  or  so  before.  A 
quart  of  milk  sold  for  fifteen  cents  instead  of  for  nine  cents  as  it 
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had  in  1914;  a  dozen  eggs  doubled  in  price;  a  pound  of  butter 
jumped  from  thirty-two  cents  to  sixty-one.  And  though  a  minimum 
family  budget  prepared  in  1920  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  called  for  12,262  a  year,  the  average  annual  earn- 
ings of  a  working-class  family  amounted  to  $1,367.  Most  Ameri- 
cans did  not  share  the  war  prosperity. 

What  made  matters  worse  was  the  flagrant  profiteering  of  con- 
tractors and  industrialists.  During  the  war,  dollar-a-year  men  in 
excesses  of  patriotism  violated  the  anti-trust  laws  by  organizing 
whole  industries  into  monopolies.  In  addition,  the  government, 
fearing  financial  panic  when  hostilities  in  Europe  ended,  failed  to 
cancel  war-time  contracts  still  unfilled;  these  contracts  remained 
a  source  of  great  revenue  for  companies  that  went  ahead  producing 
munitions,  ships,  and  similar  products  long  after  such  material 
was  of  no  use  to  anyone.  Knowledge  of  such  waste  did  not  induce 
cheerfulness  on  the  part  of  the  average  housewife  forced  to  pay 
inflated  prices  for  necessities.  Depression  and  a  buyers'  strike 
finally  put  an  end  to  extraordinary  prices.  But  the  suffering  of 
millions  had  embittered  the  nation.  And  the  resultant  curtail- 
ment of  consuming  power  dislocated  business  and  helped  bring  on 
depression  with  its  suffering  millions  of  unemployed. 

Other  changes  in  American  life  left  their  marks  on  the  post- 
war years.  The  rate  of  population  growth  had  declined  severely. 
From  1900  to  1920,  the  population  of  the  United  States  had  in- 
creased by  39  per  cent  to  105,710,000,  in  comparison  with  the  52 
per  cent  rise  between  1880  and  1900.  Immigration  had  almost 
ceased  during  the  war.  The  United  States  began  to  restrict  the 
numbers  permitted  to  enter  the  country;  the  need  for  cheap  labor 
had  eased  with  the  rationalization  of  industry.  Simultaneously, 
the  government  abandoned  its  traditional  policy  of  offering  asylum 
to  the  persecuted  of  the  world,  and  began  to  exclude  immigrants 
whose  political  beliefs  could  be  branded  radical. 

Internally,  the  frontiers  of  America  had  been  conquered.  Eco- 
nomically, this  meant  the  slowing  down  to  a  relatively  insignificant 
tempo  of  the  expansion  of  American  industry  on  an  extensive 
scale.  Thenceforward,  industry  had  to  rely  primarily  on  intensive 
development,  which  could  be  assured  only  by  monopoly's  more 
thorough  domination  of  the  nation's  economy.  The  disappearance 
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of  the  frontier  accelerated  the  growth  and  power  of  finance  capi- 
tal; with  it  came  the  need  to  strengthen  political  reaction  against 
the  rising  democratic  mass  movements  of  the  working  class  and  the 
smaller  middle  classes. 

During  and  immediately  after  the  war,  Negroes  began  leaving 
the  cotton  fields  and  moving  to  the  few  factory  cities  of  the  South 
and,  in  larger  numbers,  to  the  industrial  centers  of  the  North. 
The  failure  of  the  cotton  crop  in  1914  stimulated  the  exodus; 
opportunities  for  employment  offered  by  mass-production  industry 
spurred  it  on.  Employers  turned  to  this  new  labor  market  eagerly, 
now  that  the  supply  of  cheap  labor  from  abroad  had  dwindled, 
anxious  to  use  Negroes  to  lower  the  wage  scale.  Lacking  experi- 
ence in  the  trade-union  movement,  usually  without  understand- 
ing their  role,  the  Negroes  were  considered  a  convenient  reservoir 
of  labor  in  times  of  industrial  disturbance.  Often  those  who  were 
tricked  into  breaking  strikes  were  discarded  the  moment  the  walk- 
out was  broken  or  settled.  Adding  to  the  Negroes'  dilemma  were 
the  discriminatory  practices  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
which  refused  to  organize  the  black  workers.  All  too  commonly 
the  Federation  excluded  Negroes  from  membership,  and  thereby 
handed  over  this  group  to  the  mercies  of  union-hating  employers. 
Yet  deserted  though  they  were  by  the  official  labor  movement,  the 
Negroes  were  to  play  a  significant  and  militant  role  in  the  build- 
ing of  the  American  trade-union  movement. 

The  war  also  offered  women  new  opportunities  for  economic 
freedom— a  freedom  of  a  limited  kind,  to  be  sure,  and  one  that 
usually  signified  intense  exploitation.  Since  1880,  industry  had 
been  absorbing  great  numbers  of  women;  the  war  accelerated  the 
trend.  Over  two  million  women  had  found  employment  in  fac- 
tories by  1917;  many  others  left  their  homes  to  take  positions  as 
office  workers  in  the  rapidly  expanding  category  of  white-collar 
employees.  Even  in  the  professions,  women  increasingly  made  their 
appearance.  They  finally  won  the  right  to  vote  when,  in  August 
1920,  a  sufficient  number  of  states  ratified  the  Nineteenth  Amend- 
ment. And  women  found  that  they  were  not  only  equal  under  the 
suffrage  law,  but  that  they  could  also  compete  with,  and  often 
displace,  men  in  offices  and  factories.  Their  wages  still  rarely 
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equaled  the  scale  that  men  received  for  the  same  work,  yet  women 
increasingly  felt  less  dependence  on  male  breadwinners. 

The  emergence  of  women,  despite  the  exploitation  they  suffered, 
brought  to  another  section  of  the  nation's  population  an  added 
independence  of  thought  and  action.  The  war  had  opened  up  new 
interests  and  pursuits:  women's  clubs,  scoffed  at  by  sophisticates, 
and  undoubtedly  often  provincial  and  limited  in  outlook,  served 
to  stimulate  greater  participation  in  community  and  national  life. 
Canned  goods,  commercial  bread  which  displaced  home  baking, 
mechanical  aids  that  made  housework  speedier  and  easier,  offered 
even  working  class  women  a  limited  leisure.  More  and  more  sought 
education  in  schools  and  colleges;  many  found  time  to  read;  in- 
creasingly women  cast  off  stultifying  traditions  and  sex  taboos. 
While  emancipation  was  by  no  means  complete,  from  1920  on 
women  continued  to  break  through  century-old  barriers.  A  few 
moralists  shook  their  heads  in  dismay;  there  were  those  who  fore- 
saw catastrophe  in  the  growing  equality  conceded  to  what  in  their 
eyes  was  the  weaker,  and  of  course,  the  inferior  sex. 

2 

Of  all  the  upheavals  resulting  from  the  consolidation  of  monopoly 
and  the  fight  against  it,  the  most  terrifying— and  in  many  ways  the 
most  far-reaching—was  the  growing  disregard  for  civil  liberties 
and  the  rights  of  citizenship.  For  behind  the  resolve  of  big  busi- 
ness to  rid  this  country  of  labor  unions  was  the  grim  determination 
to  destroy  democratic  rights  and  liberties  and  to  establish  political 
reaction  in  America. 

Unlike  the  autocratic  and  cautious  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World  attempted  to  enlist 
itinerant,  unskilled,  and  mass-production  workers  in  their  organi- 
zation before  and  during  the  war.  The  I.W.W.  had  made  a  good 
deal  of  progress  in  unionizing  the  mine  workers  of  the  West  and 
the  textile  workers  of  the  East;  it  won  its  greatest  successes  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.  The  "wobblies"  had  done  much  to  keep  the  mili- 
tancy of  the  American  working  class  alive  and  to  forward  the 
cause  of  industrial  unionism;  their  weakness  lay  in  the  anarchistic 
philosophy  of  many  leaders,  in  the  lack  of  continuity  in  organiza- 
tional work.  But  the  I.W.W.  helped  to  raise  wages  and  improve 
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conditions  of  many  hard-pressed  groups.  Aggressive,  aware  of  the 
class  forces  that  oppressed  the  workers,  bitter  against  the  war  and 
the  draft,  hostile  to  the  government  that  continually  harassed  and 
attacked  the  "One  Big  Union"  movement,  it  was  logical  that  after 
the  Armistice  great  sections  of  the  I.W.W.  membership  would  be 
profoundly  stirred  by  the  revolutionary  turmoil  then  sweeping 
Europe. 

The  rising  resentment  of  the  American  working  class  which 
found  its  deepest  expression  among  those  who  wanted  pie  on 
earth  and  not  in  the  sky,  also  influenced  the  membership  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor.  The  "old  fox"  Samuel  Gompers, 
president  of  the  A.F.  of  L.,  made  no  effort  to  conceal  his  horror 
of  labor's  growing  militancy  which  violated  every  principle 
espoused  by  the  Federation's  leadership.  At  the  time  the  United 
States  entered  the  war,  the  A.F.  of  L.  had  been  organized  for  not 
quite  thirty  years.  In  this  period,  it  had  formulated  a  philosophy 
which  largely  accounted  for  the  lack  of  progress  made  by  the 
official  labor  movement.  The  early  days  of  the  Federation  had 
witnessed  difficult  struggles.  Strike  defeats,  often  resulting  from 
hostile  interference  of  the  national  and  state  governments,  threat- 
ened the  very  existence  of  the  young  unions.  The  A.F.  of  L.  com- 
mand grew  suspicious  of  the  government,  and  this  suspicion  soon 
expanded  into  a  theory  that  labor  to  survive  must  concentrate 
solely  on  the  building  of  its  organizations,  eschewing  struggles 
that  brought  it  into  conflict  either  with  the  owners  or  the  gov- 
ernment. By  directing  the  energy  of  workers  to  the  maintenance 
and  strengthening  of  their  unions,  Gompers  reasoned  that  labor 
could  avoid  disaster  and  prevent  government  meddling  in  its 
affairs.  Increasingly,  the  Federation  functioned  on  a  narrow  op- 
portunistic basis  without  any  long-range  aims  except  to  preserve 
its  organization.  That  which  worked  at  the  moment  was  correct; 
let  the  future  provide  for  itself.  Lest  the  labor  movement  fall 
apart,  Gompers  and  his  followers  emphasized  the  need  for  im- 
mediate gains,  for  pure-and-simple  business  unionism  devoted  to 
obtaining  better  wages  and  shorter  hours  and  very  little  else. 

In  the  attempt  to  avoid  conflict  with  the  owners,  the  union 
leadership  adopted  a  policy  of  conciliating  them,  of  collaborating 
with  the  employers.  And  this  practice  led  to  the  completely  er- 
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roneous  theory  that  class  antagonisms  did  not  exist  in  America, 
that  workers  and  owners  had  the  same  outlook  and  desired  the  same 
ends.  America  was  "exceptional,"  different  from  Europe  where 
class  struggled  against  class,  where  the  corporations  to  increase 
their  profits  sought  to  keep  wages  low  and  hours  lengthy.  In  the 
America  of  equal  opportunity,  so  the  Gompersites  deduced,  wages 
could  be  raised  and  working  conditions  improved,  while  the  em- 
ployers also  reaped  sufficient  profits.  That  reality  did  not  conform 
to  this  dream  had  little  effect  on  the  Gompers-dominated  execu- 
tive council  of  the  A.F.  of  L.  once  it  had  decided  that  the  best 
policy  was  to  disagree  as  little  as  possible  with  the  owners  and  to 
make  all  possible  concessions  to  them.  And  since  America  was 
different  from  Europe,  nothing  could  be  learned  from  the  experi- 
ences of  the  labor  movement  abroad.  From  the  false  analysis  of 
the  Gompers  group  that  class  differences  were  not  to  be  found  in 
this  country,  the  conclusion  was  obvious:  Workers  must  have 
the  same  political  interests  as  the  employers.  Why,  asked  the  Fed- 
eration executive  council,  antagonize  the  major  political  parties 
by  opposing  them?  Accordingly,  Gompersism  rejected  independ- 
ent political  action  for  the  unions  and  trusted  to  the  hope  of 
wringing  concessions  from  the  Democratic  and  Republican 
Parties. 

The  "classless"  outlook  of  Gompersism  also  envisaged  craft 
unionism  as  the  most  effective  method  of  labor  organization.  At 
the  time  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor's  formation,  skilled 
workers  still  predominated  in  America,  and  skilled  workers  could 
readily  be  recruited  into  craft  unions.  The  aim  of  unionization 
was  to  create  a  monopoly  of  that  labor  most  in  demand  and  thus 
procure  concessions  of  higher  wages  and  better  conditions  for  this 
small  but  indispensable  group  of  workers.  The  semi-skilled,  the 
unskilled,  the  foreign-born  and  Negro  workers  could  be  left  to  their 
fate,  so  far  as  the  Federation  was  concerned.  The  A.F.  of  L.  would 
remain  a  compact  and  efficient  organization  concerned  only  with 
the  aristocracy  of  the  working  class.  But  industrialization  wrought 
major  changes  in  the  situation  faced  by  the  labor  unions:  Semi- 
skilled workers  began  to  crowd  out  the  skilled  as  mass-production 
methods  triumphed.  The  skilled  more  and  more  lost  their  privi- 
leged and  highly  advantageous  position,  becoming  of  far  less 
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importance.  The  ability  of  the  A.F.  of  L.  to  drive  favorable  bar- 
gains for  the  few  it  had  organized  lessened.  Unless  the  A.F.  of  L. 
unions  changed  their  ways  and  organized  the  bulk  of  the  working 
class,  the  Federation's  ability  to  protect  workers  in  the  more  spe- 
cialized crafts  would  be  constantly  undermined.  Nevertheless, 
having  accepted  Gompersism  and  all  it  implied,  the  craft  leaders 
clung  to  their  original  methods,  as  outmoded  as  the  kerosene 
lamp.  The  Federation  continued  to  choose  its  membership  with 
care,  preserving  the  character  of  a  select  rather  than  an  inclusive 
organization.  As  a  consequence,  workers  in  steel  and  other  basic 
industries  remained  outside  of  the  unions  and  the  executive  coun- 
cil displayed  the  same  implacable  contempt,  rooted  in  fear,  of 
the  unemployed  and  unskilled,  the  intellectual  and  radical.  To 
complete  the  picture,  the  Federation  still  refused  to  recruit  Ne- 
groes and  women. 

By  1915,  A.F.  of  L.  membership  did  not  exceed  two  million. 
During  the  war  years,  however,  those  who  believed  in  collaborating 
with  the  employers  found  themselves  unable  to  check  the  rising 
and  spontaneous  militancy  of  the  workers.  With  the  government 
urging  ever  faster,  ever  expanded  production,  and  with  the  avail- 
able labor  supply  contracting  as  the  compulsory  draft  took  men 
from  their  jobs,  workers  discovered  that  they  were  in  a  strategic 
position,  able  to  enforce  demands  for  juster  treatment,  better 
wages,  and  more  reasonable  hours. 

For  his  part,  Gompers  endorsed  the  war,  and  high  Federation 
officials  turned  into  Liberty  Bond  salesmen,  propagandists  for 
the  draft,  and  hysterical  boosters  crying  for  the  complete  demoli- 
tion of  the  Huns.  The  majority  of  the  union  membership  went 
along  with  the  top  leadership.  Confused  and  politically  dis- 
orientated by  the  pro-war  spokesmen  of  labor,  terrorized  by  the 
government,  these  workers  did  not  question  the  war.  But  a 
minority  expressed  themselves  as  militantly  anti-war.  Inclined  to 
the  left,  influenced  by  the  wobblies,  they  agitated  for  strikes  that 
would  obtain  union  recognition  and  improved  conditions.  Their 
leadership  was  largely  responsible  for  the  dramatic  expansion  of 
the  A.F.  of  L.  Membership  jumped  to  over  three  million  in  1919, 
and  four  million  in  1920.  The  wave  of  militancy  forced  the  gov- 
ernment to  enunciate  for  the  first  time  a  labor  policy  granting  the 
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right  of  workers  to  organize  and  to  bargain  collectively.  The  War 
Labor  Conference  Board,  later  supplanted  by  the  National  War 
Labor  Board,  gave  a  vague  and  grudging  approval  to  the  eight- 
hour  day,  the  principle  of  a  living  wage  (which  without  definition 
remained  an  utterly  enigmatic  concept),  and  approved  safeguards 
for  workers'  health  and  safety.  Lockouts  were  frowned  upon  as  well 
as  the  use  of  coercion  against  the  unions  and  discrimination 
against  workers  for  union  activity. 

For  such  concessions  which  they  had  little  part  in  obtaining, 
the  A.F.  of  L.  officials  only  too  willingly  agreed  to  withhold  strike 
action  for  the  duration  of  the  war.  But  pledges  by  the  executive 
council  could  not  check  the  strike  wave  spurred  on  by  militants 
in  the  rank  and  file.6  Nor  could  mediation  boards  that  came  pre- 
cariously close  to  instituting  compulsory  arbitration  dissuade 
workers  from  placing  greater  reliance  on  their  economic  strength. 
A.F.  of  L.  leaders,  astounded  by  the  government's  acceptance  of 
the  idea  that  labor  had  any  rights  at  all  under  the  law,  failed  to 
take  full  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  recruit  into  the  unions  a 
large  section  of  workers  ready  to  become  members. 

At  the  end  of  the  war,  workers  saw  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  retain  concessions  granted  during  the  emergency.  To  the 
laments  of  the  industrialists  who  complained  that  since  1914 
wages  had  risen  out  of  all  reason,  they  replied  that  such  a  state- 
ment concealed  the  true  conditions  of  the  working  class.  The 
majority,  insisted  the  unionists,  were  worse  off  than  before  the 
war,  despite  organization  and  some  government  tolerance.  Real 
hourly  wages  had  fluctuated  during  the  war  years,  but  in  1919 
were  below  pre-war  levels.  Profits,  they  added,  showed  a  far  differ- 
ent record. 

The  employers,  fully  as  resolved  to  scotch  the  union  movement 
before  it  grew  stronger  as  the  workers  were  to  consolidate  and 
push  forward  their  first  tentative  gains,  refused  to  be  thwarted 
by  unwelcome  arguments.  Alarm  at  the  spread  of  unionism  almost 
equaled  the  owners'  dread  that  revolutionary  actions  in  Europe 
might  instill  dangerous  ideas  in  the  minds  of  American  workers. 
Prodded  continually  by  the  left-wing  militants  who  were  busy  or- 
ganizing the  new  Communist  Party,  the  workers  struck  forcibly 
against  the  employers'  attempts  to  destroy  their  organizations  and 
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reduce  their  wages.  Throughout  1919  and  1920,  strikes  swept  the 
land.  In  Seattle,  a  walkout  of  shipyard  workers  was  transformed 
into  a  five-day  general  strike;  packing-house  workers  of  Chicago, 
textile  workers  of  Lawrence,  Massachusetts,  steel  workers  in  the 
mills  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Illinois,  and  Indiana,  half  a  million 
miners  in  the  coal  regions— all  over  the  country  men  and  women 
fought  for  wages  and  hours  and  recognition. 

The  strikers  received  little  encouragement  from  Federation 
leaders.  These  officials,  steeped  in  Gompersism,  deplored  the  class 
character  of  the  Seattle  general  strike,  refused  support  to  most  of 
the  other  actions,  and  by  deliberately  sabotaging  the  revolt  of  the 
steel  workers,  were  largely  responsible  for  the  strike's  failure.  As 
fully  as  the  owners,  the  A.F.  of  L.  executive  council  blanched  at 
militancy;  they  disliked  the  democratic  spirit  of  the  walkouts,  the 
rank-and-file  character  of  the  protests,  the  new  union  membership 
that  included  a  growing  number  of  unskilled  and  mass-production 
workers.  Such  rebellious  elements  threatened  the  stranglehold  on 
the  unions  that  the  old-guard  heads  of  the  Federation  had  up  to 
then  managed  to  maintain.  Without  hesitation,  Gompers  and  his 
followers  resisted  the  strikes  and  thus  helped  to  weaken  the  efforts 
of  workers  to  organize  at  this  most  crucial  time. 

The  desertion  of  the  so-called  leaders  of  labor  coincided  with 
the  employers'  grim  resolve  to  smash  labor  organizations  once  and 
for  all.  Early  in  1919,  the  owners  began  to  talk  about  the  "Ameri- 
can Plan,"  a  pleasant-sounding  title  for  the  open  shop.  The  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufacturers  created  a  special  Open  Shop 
Department  to  popularize  the  American  Plan  and  to  carry  it  into 
effect.  The  National  Conference  of  State  Manufacturers  declared: 

That  all  law  abiding  citizens  have  the  right  to  work  when 
they  please,  for  whom  they  please,  and  whatever  terms  are 
mutually  agreed  on  between  employe  and  employer  and 
without  interference  or  discrimination  upon  the  part  of 
others.7 

The  inference,  of  course,  was  that  the  unions  forced  men  to  strike 
and  if  left  to  themselves  workers  were  only  too  happy  in  their 
conditions  of  employment.  This  attitude  was  more  fully  ex- 
pounded by  Judge  Gary  in  his  remarks  during  the  steel  strike: 
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The  fundamental  issue,  as  I  conceive  it,  is  the  question  of 
an  open  shop  or  closed  shop,  the  question  of  allowing  a  man  to 
work  where  he  pleases,  whether  he  belongs  to  a  union  or  not, 
and  the  right  of  an  employer  to  employ  a  man  in  his  shop 
whether  the  man  is  a  union  man  or  not.8 

And  the  corollary  was  an  increased  use  of  yellow-dog  contracts, 
particularly  in  the  largest  factories  and  the  most  important  mine 
regions.  These  contracts  forced  individual  employees  to  bind 
themselves  not  to  join  a  union,  and  in  some  cases  went  so  far 
as  to  require  workers  to  pledge  themselves  not  to  strike. 

To  the  anti-union  offensive,  the  government  gave  willing  aid. 
President  Wilson,  for  all  his  lip-service  to  industrial  democracy, 
for  all  his  search  for  abstract  justice  and  a  new  world  order,  did 
not  see  fit  to  raise  his  voice  against  the  persecution  and  terroriza- 
tion  of  unions.  When  called  upon  by  the  employers  eighteen 
months  after  the  Armistice  to  intervene  in  the  anthracite  coal 
strike,  Wilson  obligingly  revived  a  war-time  power  to  forbid  the 
strike.  He  filled  his  cabinet  with  labor's  most  outspoken  foes,  men 
determined  to  aid  the  employers  with  every  weapon  at  their  dis- 
posal. They  had  plenty  of  weapons.  Inasmuch  as  the  Armistice 
had  brought  only  unofficial  peace  with  Germany,  extraordinary 
powers  granted  to  the  government  to  facilitate  the  conduct  of  the 
war  remained  legally  in  force.  The  Espionage  Act  of  1917  and  the 
more  drastic  Sedition  Act  of  1918  had  been  accepted  with  an  im- 
patient shrug  of  dislike  because  the  country  more  or  less  expected 
liberties  to  be  curtailed  (actually  they  were  almost  totally  oblit- 
erated) at  a  time  when  the  nation  was  intent  on  defeating  the 
enemy.  Once  the  Armistice  was  signed,  the  excuse  for  these  ex- 
treme measures  disappeared.  And  still  the  government  clung  to 
them  and  applied  them  with  zealous  fury.  Injunctions  based  on 
war-time  legislation  poured  from  the  Attorney-General's  office, 
restraining  coal  miners,  steel  workers,  longshoremen,  railroad 
switchmen  and  yardmen,  textile  operatives— any  group  in  fact  who 
dared  to  ask  for  the  right  to  bargain  collectively. 

Labor  learned  that  it  could  expect  no  protection  from  the  courts. 
In  the  event  of  a  strike,  an  employer  had  only  to  petition  for  an 
injunction  and  the  courts  granted  orders  restraining  workers  from 
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any  action.  Pickets  were  beaten  and  jailed  for  long  terms;  their 
leaders  prosecuted  on  fantastic  charges.  Yellow-dog  contracts  were 
declared  legal;  those  who  dared  defy  or  break  them  were  sentenced 
to  prison.  Any  foreign-born  member  of  a  union  was  in  constant 
danger  of  deportation.  Labor  stood  alone,  betrayed  by  its  leaders, 
bullied  by  the  government,  discriminated  against  by  the  courts, 
defied  by  the  employers.  As  a  Supreme  Court  justice  in  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  remarked,  on  handing  down  a  decision  against  picketing 
which  he  declared  "was  wholly  unlawful  and  should  be  sup- 
pressed," this  country's  courts 

must  stand  at  all  times  as  the  representative  of  capital,  of 
captains  of  industry,  devoted  to  the  principle  of  individual 
initiative,  protect  property  and  persons  from  violence  and 
destruction,  strongly  opposed  to  all  schemes  for  the  nation- 
alization of  industry.  .  .  .9 

All  at  once,  the  true  role  of  the  state  became  clear.  Americans 
had  been  inclined  to  think  of  government  as  an  impartial  instru- 
ment of  justice  serving  all  citizens  without  favor.  Now  they  saw  it 
revealed  as  the  weapon  of  those  powerful  enough  to  dominate  the 
state.  In  post-war  days,  the  industrialists,  the  financiers,  the  small 
minority  in  Wall  Street,  had  gained  almost  complete  possession 
of  the  governing  agencies.  The  mighty  had  decreed  that  the  Ameri- 
can Plan  should  prevail  throughout  the  land;  the  state  as  the 
hired  policeman  of  the  employers  set  about  realizing  this  end.  All 
the  restrictions  of  the  Constitution,  all  the  premises  of  democracy, 
could  not  restrain  the  state  so  long  as  the  enemies  of  justice  and 
liberty  controlled  it. 

Yet  some  meager  justification  for  violence  and  intimidation 
had  to  be  rendered  a  restive  public.  Federal  agents  and  judicial 
bigots  dared  not  admit  that  the  true  motivation  behind  arrests, 
raids,  deportations,  and  death  sentences  was  the  desire  to  make 
this  country  safe  for  the  open  shop  and  the  reactionary  rule  of  the 
monopolies;  any  more  than  they  would  admit  that  it  was  of  press- 
ing importance  to  assuage  the  post-war  disillusion  and  to  keep 
discontent  within  bounds.  The  people  might  not  approve  the 
ends.  Some  bogey  must  be  spirited  up,  sufficiently  horrendous  to 
warrant  vigorous  repression.  The  evil  spirit  selected  was  none 
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other  than  the  old  specter  of  anarchism,  with  the  streamlined 
title  of  "Bolshevism."  The  press  spread  horror  stories  describing 
a  reign  of  frightfulness  in  Russia  that  surpassed  in  virulence  the 
war  propaganda  against  the  Germans.  The  Soviet  Union,  about 
which  most  people  knew  nothing  except  that  the  Russian  people 
had  started  to  build  a  new  order  without  a  Czar  and  based  on 
socialism,  was  pictured  as  encouraging  every  frenzied  crime  that 
the  fertile  imaginations  of  the  reactionaries  could  invent.  The 
open  shoppers  had  then  only  to  brand  all  union  men  as  "Reds"  or 
foreigners  or  Communists  to  excuse  brutality.  Attorney-General 
A.  Mitchell  Palmer,  coveting  the  Democratic  nomination  for  Presi- 
dent, saw  in  the  crusade  to  rid  America  of  the  "termites  of  revo- 
lution" and  of  wily  foreign  intriguers  a  splendid  opportunity  to 
earn  the  gratitude  of  the  nation  and  the  nation's  masters  among 
the  industrialists.  Palmer's  Department  of  Justice  agents  careened 
through  America,  violating  every  principle  of  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

On  the  list  of  public  enemies,  the  newly  born  Communist  par- 
ties and  the  left-wing  Socialists  shared  first  place  with  the  I.W.W. 
The  most  widespread  of  the  Palmer  raids  occurred  on  January  2, 
1920;  agents  arrested  2,758  men  and  women,  and  held  556  for 
deportation.  Cases  of  men  illegally  jailed  for  over  two  months 
without  charges  being  placed  against  them  leaked  into  the  press. 
Foreign-born  workers  had  almost  no  hope  of  a  fair  trial.  The  De- 
partment of  Labor  rushed  through  deportations  without  proper 
hearings.  Altogether,  law-enforcement  agents  arrested  fourteen 
hundred  wobblies  and  convicted  three  hundred  of  violating  crimi- 
nal syndicalism  or  criminal  anarchy  laws  passed  by  state  legisla- 
tures to  protect  this  country  from  the  "Red  hordes." 

The  disregard  for  civil  liberties  seemed  limitless.  The  courts 
demanded  little  pertinent  evidence  in  order  to  convict.  Far  back  in 
1916,  on  perjured  evidence,  the  labor  leader  Tom  Mooney  had 
been  condemned  to  death  (later  commuted  to  life  imprisonment 
when  workers  all  over  the  world  protested),  and  his  co-worker 
Warren  Billings  had  been  sentenced  to  life.  Similarly,  in  1920, 
Nicola  Sacco  and  Bartolomeo  Vanzetti  were  pronounced  guilty 
of  murder  on  insufficient  proof  and  condemned  to  die  for  their 
labor  activities.  The  courts  became  the  accomplices  of  the  mobs 
and  raiding  parties.  With  learned  phrases  and  legalistic  ritual, 
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judges  intoned  long  sentences  against  any  person  accused  of  re- 
sisting the  tyranny  of  the  industrial  and  financial  overlords. 

When  all  else  failed,  lynch  mobs  gathered,  the  Ku  Klux  Klan 
rode.  It  was  sufficient  to  call  labor  victims  radicals,  non-conform- 
ists, I.W.W.'s,  Non-Partisan  Leaguers,  or  pro-Germans  to  condone 
any  excess,  even  murder.  In  Arkansas,  where  Negro  farmers  dared 
employ  a  lawyer  to  demand  an  accounting  from  landlords  bent  on 
instituting  peonage,  one  hundred  Negroes  were  killed,  and  the 
courts  obligingly  sentenced  twelve  of  the  murdered  men's  fellow 
farmers  to  death,  and  sixty-seven  to  long  prison  terms.  In  1920, 
fifty-nine  Negroes  died  at  the  hands  of  lynchers.  The  American 
Legion  raided  the  I.W.W.  hall  in  Centralia,  Washington,  kid- 
napped Wesley  Everett,  a  veteran,  subjected  him  to  hideous  tor- 
ture, and  then  murdered  him.  During  the  raid,  several  legionnaires 
had  been  shot.  Of  the  eleven  I.W.W.  members  accused  of  killing 
the  vigilante  Warren  Grinn,  seven  received  prison  terms  of  twenty- 
five  to  forty  years.  The  labor  jury  attending  the  trial  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Washington  unions,  insisted  that  the  convicted 
men  had  been  railroaded  to  jail  as  part  of  the  conspiracy  to  rid 
the  Northwest  of  the  I.W.W.10 

The  plague  spread.  Progressives  were  suspected  of  harboring 
"foreign"  ideas.  College  and  public-school  teachers  were  dis- 
criminated against  or  expelled  from  their  positions  because  of 
radical  opinions,  real  or  suspected.  Thomas  R.  Marshall,  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States,  denounced  as  dangerous  radicalism 
a  debate  held  at  Radcliffe  College  on  the  subject:  "Resolved,  that 
the  recognition  of  labor  unions  by  employers  is  essential  to  suc- 
cessful collective  bargaining."  n  School  books  underwent  censor- 
ship to  rid  them  of  Red  heresies.  City  ordinances  punished  sedi- 
tion and  criminal  syndicalism.  Postmaster-General  Burleson, 
whose  department  was  a  scandal  of  inefficiency,  vied  with  Palmer 
by  closing  the  mails  to  publications  which  he  disliked— particularly 
progressive  and  socialist  newspapers  and  magazines. 

State  and  federal  legislatures  reinforced  the  terror.  Meeting  at 
Albany,  the  New  York  state  assembly  expelled  five  duly  elected 
Socialists.  The  House  of  Representatives  in  Washington  refused 
to  seat  Victor  Berger  because  he  was  a  Socialist.  Before  the  war 
ended,  New  Hampshire  and  Minnesota  passed  no-strike  laws.  In 
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1920,  Kansas  prohibited  strikes  and  decreed  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion in  those  industries— the  majority— defined  as  "affected  by  the 
public  interest."  Congress  forbade  firemen  and  policemen  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  to  join  unions.  In  Boston,  policemen  were  informed 
that  they  were  ineligible  to  service  if  they  became  union  members. 
New  Jersey  declared  the  closed  shop  illegal.  And  the  federal  gov- 
ernment practically  outlawed  strikes  in  the  railway  industry  when 
it  handed  the  roads  back  to  the  private  owners. 

The  anger  of  the  people,  at  first  stifled  by  the  fear  of  reprisal, 
finally  expressed  itself.  Twelve  nationally  known  lawyers,  con- 
servative politically  but  conscious  of  the  danger  to  American 
democracy,  reported  to  a  meeting  of  lawyers,  editors,  and  con- 
gressmen "that  the  time  has  come  for  non-socialist,  progressive 
Americans  to  make  a  strong  stand  against  the  illegal  and  brutal 
practices  of  the  Department  of  Justice."  12  A  Senate  committee 
investigated  the  raids  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  federal 
government.  To  the  committee,  Attorney-General  Palmer— who 
had  by  this  time  earned  himself  the  title  in  polite  circles  of  "The 
Fighting  Quaker"— testified: 

I  apologize  for  nothing  that  the  Department  of  Justice  has 
done  in  this  matter.  I  glory  in  it.  I  point  with  pride  and  en- 
thusiasm to  the  results  of  that  work;  and  if,  as  I  said  before, 
some  of  my  agents  out  in  the  field,  or  some  of  the  agents  of 
the  Department  of  Labor,  were  a  little  rough  and  unkind,  or 
short  and  curt,  with  these  alien  agitators,  whom  they  observed 
seeking  to  destroy  their  homes,  their  religion,  and  their  coun- 
try, I  think  it  might  well  be  overlooked  in  the  general  good 
to  the  country  which  has  come  from  it.  That  is  all  I  have  to 
say.1' 

The  committee  condemned  the  tyranny  of  Palmer  and  Burle- 
son.  Wherever  farmers  organized  or  labor,  in  defiance  of  Gom- 
persism,  won  political  strength,  the  revolt  against  persecution 
slowly  gained  headway.  Oregon  legalized  unions  in  response  to 
strong  pressure  on  the  legislature.  Laws  tolerant  of  labor  were 
passed  in  Iowa,  Virginia,  Washington,  North  Dakota  and  Wis- 
consin. For  a  while,  terror  and  tolerance  fought  for  the  upper 
hand.  In  the  end,  open  terror  abated. 
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But  the  unions  emerged  from  the  ordeal  drastically  weakened. 
The  A.F.  of  L.,  with  Gompersism  dominant,  increasingly  capitu- 
lated to  the  employers.  The  American  Plan  made  powerful  gains. 
The  use  of  yellow-dog  contracts  became  more  widespread.  Fac- 
tories swarmed  with  labor  spies.  Many  of  the  best  working-class 
leaders,  among  them  Eugene  V.  Debs,  languished  in  jail.  The  So- 
cialist Party  gradually  fell  apart.  The  I.W.W.  disintegrated.  The 
Communist  Party  was  condemned  to  a  long  period  of  illegality. 
Labor  and  the  militants  faced  lean  years  in  the  land  of  plenty. 

3 

Such,  in  the  election  year  of  1920,  was  the  outlook  in  America— a 
confusion  of  weariness  and  hate,  disillusion  and  despair.  The  age 
of  reform  was  ended,  and  intolerance  had  replaced  the  hope  that 
the  world  could  be  remade  with  justice  and  opportunity  for  all. 
The  intellectuals  had  put  their  faith  in  Wilson's  promises,  ex- 
pecting leadership  and  the  fulfillment  of  his  idealistic  program. 
Whatever  in  the  early  years  of  Wilson's  first  administration  had 
seemed  auspicious,  had  been  cancelled  by  the  war  and  the  excesses 
of  the  second  term.  In  consequence,  the  intellectuals  veered  away 
from  Wilson,  contemptuous  of  their  former  trust,  wary  of  again 
exposing  themselves  to  betrayal,  cynical  of  politics,  inclined  to 
hide  their  confusion  in  an  escape  to  ivory  towers  and  in  the  refuge 
of  "pure"  philosophy. 

If  men's  imaginations  did  not  soar,  the  majority  of  people 
nevertheless  longed  for  a  respite  from  hysteria.  At  least  they  could 
expect  the  election  to  bring  stability  and  a  taste  of  calm  in  national 
affairs.  They  anticipated  that  the  platforms  of  the  two  major  par- 
ties would  offer  some  solution  to  the  pressing  problems  of  agri- 
cultural breakdown,  the  threat  of  industrial  depression,  the  con- 
trol of  the  insatiable  monopolies,  the  maintenance  of  American 
stability  in  the  face  of  world  economic  crisis.  Above  all,  the  masses 
yearned  for  some  kind  of  security— the  worker  in  his  job,  the 
farmer  on  his  land,  the  small  businessman  in  his  shop.  What  was 
to  be  done,  men  wanted  to  know. 

The  people  were  weary  of  being  without  leadership.  During  the 
last  year  of  the  sick  and  angry  Wilson,  the  government  had  tossed 
about  with  no  steadying  hand  to  give  it  guidance.  Smarting  under 
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ridicule,  Wilson  nursed  his  grudge  against  the  Senate  for  repudi- 
ating the  Versailles  Treaty  and  the  League  of  Nations,  but  he  was 
unable  to  muster  support  for  plans  to  which  he  had  given  his 
full  devotion.  He  writhed  under  attack,  scheming  with  all  the 
bitterness  of  hurt  egotism  to  be  revenged  on  his  detractors,  to  con- 
quer them  and  to  emerge  the  glorious  savior  of  a  stricken  world. 
While  Congress  spent  its  energy  heckling  him,  he  sat  ill  and  de- 
fiant in  a  darkened  room  and  quarreled  with  former  friends  and 
advisers,  with  the  leaders  of  the  Senate  and  with  the  Cabinet.  He 
lost  all  proportion  in  his  judgments,  all  interest  in  everything 
except  his  mania  for  self-justification.  Unable  to  perform  official 
duties  because  of  his  failing  health,  unwilling  to  relinquish  power 
to  others,  he  allowed  incompetents  and  self-seekers  to  badger  the 
nation.  To  Congress'  denunciation  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles, 
Wilson  grimly  replied  that  he  would  go  to  the  people  with  his  plea 
that  the  Treaty  be  accepted  as  the  condition  of  America's  adher- 
ence to  the  League  of  Nations. 

But  the  people  had  lost  interest  in  the  League.  Too  much  re- 
mained to  be  done  at  home  without  bothering  about  the  quarrels 
of  the  European  nations.  Of  far  more  concern  to  most  Americans 
was  the  task  of  getting  rid  of  the  administration  that  had  plunged 
the  country  into  a  foreign  war  and  had  failed  to  lead  it  back  to 
peace.  Many  had  believed  that  the  war  was  actually  waged  to  save 
democracy.  When  by  the  terms  of  the  Versailles  Treaty  they  dis- 
covered that  it  was  a  struggle  of  imperialists  to  carve  up  the  world, 
disillusion  was  deep  and  galling.  Wilson  became  in  men's  eyes  the 
betrayer  of  his  country  and  his  solemn  pledges.  The  election  was 
now  the  all-important  event,  the  election  that  would  change  the 
administration  and  give  the  country  a  fresh  start. 

The  Republicans,  eager  for  the  kill,  were  the  first  of  the  major 
parties  to  hold  a  nominating  convention.  The  delegates  to  Chi- 
cago had  been  assured  an  "unbossed"  freedom  to  draw  up  a  plat- 
form and  nominate  a  presidential  candidate.  No  one,  it  is  true, 
not  even  the  most  naive,  thought  that  the  party  leaders  would 
completely  relinquish  control  of  the  proceedings.  But  the  dele- 
gates believed  the  final  decisions  of  the  convention  would  rest 
with  them. 

On  the  surface,  there  seemed  ample  reason  for  the  party  gen- 
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erals  to  curry  approval  among  the  delegates.  The  Republican 
Party  was  far  from  unified.  The  Bull  Moose  split  of  1912  had  not 
entirely  healed  in  eight  short  years;  the  struggle  of  the  progressives 
to  remodel  the  party  had  not  fully  subsided.  In  Congress,  domi- 
nated for  the  last  two  years  by  the  Republicans,  the  League  issue 
had  to  some  extent  obliterated  rifts,  for  the  insurgents  and  pro- 
gressives had  joined  the  die-hard  Old  Guard  in  opposition  to 
America's  adherence  to  the  Covenant.  With  the  exception  of  a 
handful  of  independents  like  William  Howard  Taf t,  Charles  Evans 
Hughes,  and  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  whose  ties  with  big  business 
were  less  intimate  than  those  of  the  Old  Guard,  the  League  had 
few  friends  among  the  Republicans.  But  though  united  in  the 
attack  on  the  League,  the  various  forces  within  the  party  itself  had 
far  different  motives  for  their  opposition.  The  Old  Guard  who 
had  applauded  the  Spanish-American  War  and  denounced  the 
Democrats  for  waiting  so  long  before  declaring  war  on  Germany, 
saw  the  League  as  a  stumbling  block  to  the  full  growth  of  Ameri- 
can imperialism,  a  plot  of  the  European  nations  built  out  of  Wil- 
son's impractical  Fourteen  Points  and  designed  to  tie  the  United 
States  to  the  apron-strings  of  Great  Britain  and  France.  These 
nations  already  possessed  vast  colonial  empires  and  together  they 
could  use  the  League  to  prevent  America  from  fulfilling  its  im- 
perial destiny.  In  addition,  the  adherents  of  the  Old  Guard  were 
impressed  by  the  revolutionary  unrest  in  Europe;  they  saw  no  rea- 
son to  ally  America  to  bankrupt  and  unstable  governments  likely 
to  be  upset  at  any  moment. 

The  tepid  insurgents,  of  whom  William  E.  Borah  of  Idaho  and 
Hiram  Johnson  of  California  were  the  outstanding  spokesmen, 
opposed  the  League  because  they  believed  in  the  policy  of  Ameri- 
can isolation.  They  were  partial  to  a  narrow  nationalism  that 
avoided  foreign  entanglements  which  in  their  eyes  committed  this 
country  to  the  unrewarding  and  dangerous  policy  of  rescuing  the 
chestnuts  of  rivals.  Slightly  more  progressive,  a  third  small  group 
of  Republicans  rallied  round  Robert  M.  LaFollette.  They  attacked 
the  League  out  of  hatred  for  imperialism,  which  to  their  minds 
had  ruined  the  farmers  and  threatened  to  involve  this  country  in 
future  wars.  The  League,  they  felt,  would  only  strengthen  the 
great  enemy  of  the  progressives— monopoly  control. 
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Of  all  the  factions  that  gathered  at  Chicago  in  June,  1920,  only 
the  Old  Guardists  had  any  clear  idea  how  the  convention  should 
be  manipulated  to  win  the  delegates'  sanction  for  their  program. 
They  knew  just  what  concessions  had  to  be  made  to  the  insurgents 
before  they  could  gain  complete  control  of  a  majority  of  delegates. 
They  realized,  too,  how  dead  the  Bull  Moose  schism  seemed  to 
most  Republicans  after  eight  years,  how  the  memory  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  who  more  than  any  other  figure  had  pushed  the  Old 
Guard  into  the  background  and  threatened  its  political  existence, 
now  could  be  used  to  gather  votes.  Roosevelt  would  be  the  con- 
vention's hero,  a  name  to  mouth  along  with  Lincoln  and 
McKinley. 

The  Old  Guardists  had  purpose  and  direction.  They  sought 
power  and  the  right  to  exercise  it  as  they  saw  fit.  United,  experi- 
enced in  political  stratagem,  without  illusions,  these  "elder  states- 
men," as  they  liked  to  be  known,  had  a  very  wholesome  regard 
for  political  office.  They  came  mostly  from  the  East,  frank  parti- 
sans of  big  business,  of  Wall  Street,  and  of  the  bankers,  lieutenants 
of  monopoly.  It  was  not  that  they  had  been  "bought"— though  that 
was  neither  unheard  of  nor  unusual;  it  was  merely  that  the  Old 
Guard  had  the  training  and  education— and  the  sense  of  property— 
that  gave  them  more  understanding  and  sympathy  for  the  ideals 
and  objectives  of  corporation  owners  and  bankers  than  they  had 
for  any  other  class.  In  their  eyes,  America  could  come  into  its  own 
only  if  the  powerful  minority  had  a  free  hand.  In  the  long  run, 
they  reasoned,  when  finance  and  industry  advanced,  benefits 
would  filter  through  to  all  other  strata  of  American  life.  The  Old 
Guard  retched  in  memory  of  Wilson's  pedantic  idealism,  sneered 
at  the  reforms  that  had  been  passed  in  the  early  days  of  his  ad- 
ministration. With  the  war  ended,  they  wanted  first  of  all  to  rid 
the  country  of  the  Democrats  and  to  give  the  practical  men  of  the 
money  temples  the  opportunity  to  exploit  America's  hard-won 
position  as  a  world  leader.  They  had  beaten  the  Democrats  at  the 
polls  in  1918;  they  correctly  appraised  the  administration's  defeat 
as  an  expression  of  hatred  for  the  war  and  for  the  autocratic  re- 
straints that  accompanied  it.  The  strategy  of  the  Old  Guard  (who 
had  heartily  welcomed  America's  entry  into  the  struggle)  was  to 
utilize  the  masses'  resentment  against  the  war  to  win  office  for 
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themselves.  The  League  issue,  along  with  the  Palmer  raids,  fur- 
nished a  convenient  stick  with  which  to  belabor  Wilson  prepara- 
tory to  crystallizing  public  opinion  against  the  Democrats  and  in 
favor  of  Republican  reaction. 

The  leadership  of  the  Old  Guard  logically  devolved  on  Senator 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge  of  Massachusetts,  Harvard-bred  and  aggres- 
sively aristocratic.  Boies  Penrose,  overlord  of  Pennsylvania  poli- 
tics, lay  desperately  ill  in  Philadelphia.  His  approval  of  any  Old 
Guard  plan  still  carried  decisive  weight,  but  Penrose  was  too  far 
away  and  too  indisposed  to  lead  the  delegates  himself.  Lodge,  who 
delivered  the  keynote  address  and  later  steered  the  convention  in 
his  capacity  as  chairman,  became  the  very  center  of  the  Old  Guard 
cabal.  Penrose  had  stated  months  before  that  the  issue  of  the  cam- 
paign would  be  "Americanism."  Asked  to  define  this  term,  the 
Senator  had  shrugged.  "Damn  if  I  know,"  he  said,  "but  you  will 
find  it  is  a  damn  good  issue  to  get  votes  in  an  election."  14  With 
this  sure-fire  slogan,  Penrose  could  then  predict,  "Any  good  Re- 
publican can  be  nominated  for  president  and  can  defeat  any 
Democrat."  With  this  in  mind,  the  Old  Guardists  skillfully  went 
about  their  task  of  isolating  the  insurgents. 

To  the  job  of  quietly  leading  the  convention  by  the  nose,  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge  brought  a  wealth  of  experience.  He  had  often  gar- 
nered votes  before.  He  had  learned  much  in  the  days  when  he  had 
been  the  dynamo  of  the  jingo  group  that  had  prevailed  on  Presi- 
dent McKinley  to  declare  war  on  Spain.  He  had  won  support  for 
the  purchase  of  the  Philippines;  his  ardent  advocacy  of  American 
expansion  in  the  Caribbean  and  the  Orient  had  helped  mold  im- 
perialist policy.  As  thoroughly  anti-Japanese  as  he  was  enthusi- 
astically Anglophile,  Lodge  had,  as  chairman  of  the  Senate's  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  led  the  intrigue  against  Wilson,  pushed 
the  demand  for  a  vindictive  peace  against  Germany,  and  attacked 
the  League  with  fierce  intolerance.  The  convention  offered  Lodge 
the  opportunity  to  lynch  Wilson  politically  once  and  for  all.  "Mr. 
Wilson  and  his  dynasty,"  he  told  the  delegates  in  a  keynote  speech 
redolent  with  turgid  scholarship,  "his  heirs  and  assigns,  or  anybody 
that  is  his,  anybody  who  with  bent  knee  has  served  his  purposes, 
must  be  driven  from  all  control,  from  all  influence  upon  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States."  15 
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Around  the  shrewd  and  devious  Lodge,  whose  Back  Bay  ego- 
tism compensated  for  a  dearth  of  mental  grandeur,  gathered  the 
gilded  clique  whose  mission  it  was  to  guard  the  interests  of  the 
most  aggressive  corporations.  Frank  B.  Brandegee,  tory  senator 
from  Connecticut,  Reed  Smoot,  Mormon  apostle  and  stuffy 
prophet  of  sky-high  protectionism,  Governor  William  Sproul  of 
Pennsylvania  who  acted  as  Penrose's  proxy,  and  Senator  Charles 
W.  Curtis  of  Kansas,  scouted  about  the  hall  and  proselytized  the 
delegates.  Will  H.  Hays,  chairman  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee,  genial  and  pliable  and  not  too  smart,  listened  to  orders 
and  sometimes  tendered  advice.  Colonel  George  Harvey,  renegade 
Democrat,  piqued  because  Wilson  had  failed  to  reward  services 
rendered  in  a  sufficiently  gratifying  manner,  hung  around  the  com- 
mittee rooms;  though  he  was  no  delegate,  he  generously  offered 
counsel.  He  possessed  an  impressive  enough  personal  fortune  to 
assure  his  opinions  an  audience.  As  the  delegates  in  their  un- 
bossed  way  went  through  the  motions  of  holding  a  convention, 
the  minority  of  like-minded  men  nailed  together  a  platform  and 
decided  who  should  be  nominated  to  lead  the  party  to  victory. 
The  platform  itself  was  wonderful  to  behold.  The  statement  on 
the  League  of  Nations  appeased  the  explosive  Hiram  Johnson, 
who  some  feared  would  bolt  the  convention  if  his  hatred  of  the 
League  was  not  acknowledged.  The  formula  (written  by  Elihu 
Root  before  the  convention  met)  also  mollified  those  like  Taft 
and  Hughes  who  advocated  adherence  to  the  League  with  reserva- 
tions. "The  Republican  Party  stands  for  agreement  among  the 
nations  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  world,"  Root's  masterpiece  of 
evasion  stated.  "We  believe,"  it  continued,  "that  such  an  inter- 
national association  must  be  based  upon  international  jus- 
tice. .  .  ."  And  so  it  went,  its  nebulous  phrases  piling  up  until  in 
the  end  it  dumped  the  League  back  into  Wilson's  lap  with  the 
words,  "The  covenant  signed  by  the  President  at  Paris  failed 
signally  to  accomplish  this  purpose.  .  .  ." 

The  first  hurdle  in  the  race  to  capitalize  on  popular  disdain  for 
Wilson's  second  administration  and  yet  not  antagonize  too  many 
potential  voters  had  been  surmounted.  The  plank  allowed  the 
Republicans  to  appeal  to  every  voter,  whether  he  favored  or  ab- 
horred the  covenant.  Thereupon,  the  platform  committee  drafted 
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a  series  of  statements  designed  to  mean  anything  to  everyone,  and 
succeeded  as  a  result  in  writing  a  document  that  meant  almost 
nothing.  It  took  great  care,  of  course,  to  berate  the  Democrats  for 
being  unprepared  for  war  and  for  the  subsequent  peace.  With  a 
bouquet  for  "constitutional  government"  and  civil  liberties,  the 
platform  gently  gave  the  impression  that  Republicans  disapproved 
of  the  Palmer  raids.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Old  Guard  saw  to  it 
that  the  party  did  not  bind  itself  to  any  strong  declaration  pledg- 
ing protection  of  liberties.  Nor  could  the  Republicans  so  commit 
themselves,  considering  the  Old  Guard's  resolve  to  serve  the  open 
shoppers.  The  party  must  be  free,  if  it  won  office  in  November, 
to  render  full  support  to  those  who  could  speed  the  concentration 
of  industrial  control. 

Though  welcoming  labor  into  a  "co-operation  in  a  common 
task"  with  the  employers,  the  drafters  actually  offered  the  unions 
nothing  except  a  few  non-committal  and  flowery  phrases.  The 
farmers  received  no  more.  Hailed  as  "the  backbone  of  the  nation," 
the  farmers  were  informed  that  "the  crux  of  the  present  agricul- 
tural problem  lies  in  prices,  labor,  and  credit,"  which  was  tanta- 
mount to  pronouncing  the  farm  problem  a  problem.  On  the  ques- 
tion of  national  economy,  the  Republicans  favored  pruning  the 
public  debt,  and  with  Wall  Street  in  mind,  advocated  lower  taxes 
on  the  wealthy  through  reduction  of  income  levies,  cancellation  of 
the  excess  profits  tax,  and  deflation  of  over-expanded  credit.  While 
denouncing  the  high  cost  of  living,  the  party  pledged  itself  to  its 
time-honored  high  protective  tariff.  Nothing  was  said  of  bonuses 
for  veterans,  of  social  legislation,  of  the  touchy  prohibition  squab- 
ble between  wets  and  drys.  To  Samuel  Gompers'  humble  plea  for 
a  crumb  of  consolation  in  the  form  of  an  endorsement  by  the 
convention  of  labor's  Bill  of  Rights  (drawn  up  by  the  Federation), 
the  Old  Guard  responded  with  threats  of  further  coercion  against 
the  unions. 

On  two  issues,  however,  the  Republicans  expressed  very  definite 
opinions.  They  wholeheartedly  endorsed  the  Esch-Cummins 
Transportation  Act  restoring  the  railroads  to  the  private  corpo- 
rations. In  an  attempt  to  soften  this  capitulation  to  big  business, 
they  hastily  denounced  "speculative  profits."  And  toward  Mexico 
the  platform  demanded  "a  consistent,  firm  and  effective  policy  . .  . 
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that  shall  enforce  respect  for  the  American  flag  and  that  shall  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  American  citizens  lawfully  in  Mexico  to  security 
of  life  and  enjoyment  of  property.  .  .  ."  Oil  wells  and  mines  were 
the  property.  Unless  Mexico  capitulated  promptly,  the  plank  con- 
cluded with  threats  implying  that  in  the  event  of  a  Republican 
victory,  the  United  States  would  immediately  declare  war  against 
the  small  republic  to  the  south.  Dollar  diplomacy  had  not  been 
abandoned. 

In  brief,  the  platform  evaded  those  issues  which  required  pro- 
gressive action.  It  indicated  that  if  the  Republicans  attained  office, 
they  would  make  quick  shrift  of  any  liberal  hangovers.  It  indi- 
cated that  neither  the  gray-bearded  Lodge  nor  any  of  the  men  sur- 
rounding him  had  any  solution  for  the  problems  that  troubled 
America.  They  intended  merely  to  strive  for  the  same  ends  that 
they  had  pursued  for  so  many  years,  and  to  use  the  same  methods. 
"You  cannot  teach  an  Old  Guard  new  tricks  .  .  ."  one  commen- 
tator remarked.  "Right  at  this  minute,  the  ancient  and  archaic 
Republicans  .  .  .  are  operating  after  the  manner  and  style  of 
1896.  The  war  hasn't  made  a  dent  in  them  .  .  .  The  only  way 
they  look  is  backward."  16 

The  convention  accepted  the  platform  without  change.  The 
Old  Guard  scouts  had  done  their  work.  If  the  few  Wisconsin  dele- 
gates pledged  to  LaFollette  objected,  they  carried  insufficient 
weight  to  influence  the  majority.  When  a  Wisconsin  delegate 
presented  a  minority  report  of  one  from  the  Committee  on  Resolu- 
tions, calling  for  government  operation  of  the  stockyards,  the  con- 
vention booed  and  shouted,  and  one  enraged  conservative 
bellowed,  "Socialist,  Anarchist,  Bolshevist— eliminate  him,  Mr. 
Lodge!"  17 

With  the  platform  out  of  the  way,  the  next  order  of  business  was 
the  nomination  of  a  presidential  candidate.  On  the  first  ballot, 
Major-General  Leonard  E.  Wood,  army  chief  of  staff,  and  Gover- 
nor Frank  O.  Lowden  of  Illinois  received  almost  equal  votes. 
Hiram  Johnson  trailed,  a  bad  third.  The  other  candidates,  favorite 
sons  for  the  most  part,  divided  the  remaining  scattered  votes, 
hoping  for  a  deadlock  between  Wood  and  Lowden  which  might 
cause  the  Old  Guard,  in  search  of  a  compromise,  to  favor  one  of 
them. 
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The  deadlock  did  not  take  long  to  develop.  Neither  of  the  con- 
testants would  consider  withdrawing  in  favor  of  the  other,  and 
neither  had  enough  prestige  to  turn  his  vote  into  a  majority. 
Lowden,  considered  more  or  less  the  spokesman  of  the  mid-western 
farmers,  represented  the  agrarian  interests  of  the  largest  land- 
owners who  had  no  more  in  common  with  the  average  farmer  than 
a  large  factory  owner  had  with  an  average  worker.  Moreover, 
Lowden  had  married  the  daughter  of  George  Pullman;  the  wealth 
he  had  inherited  gave  him  little  claim  to  kinship  with  those  whom 
the  politicians  called  the  general  public.  General  Wood  had  even 
less  to  recommend  him.  He  stood  on  his  record  as  a  warrior,  but 
the  army  had  fallen  into  disfavor  with  the  people;  what  little 
prestige  he  may  have  had  among  those  veterans  that  still  cherished 
allegiance  to  the  army  was  not  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  Wilson 
had  refused  to  allow  the  General  to  serve  in  France  during  the 
war.  While  Lowden,  with  the  outlook  and  philosophy  of  the  finan- 
cial world,  had  to  his  credit  some  experience  as  governor  of  a 
major  state,  Wood  remained  innocent  of  the  slightest  understand- 
ing of  social  or  economic  problems.  He  could  boast  only  loyalty  to 
his  backers  among  the  employers,  a  hearty  admiration  for  the 
Palmer  raids,  and  the  claim  to  be  the  inheritor  of  Theodore  Roose- 
velt's mantle.  Wood's  eagerness  to  be  nominated  had  led  him  to 
spend  $1,252,000  on  his  campaign;  about  half  this  amount  came 
from  W.  C.  Procter,  manufacturer  of  Ivory  Soap.  Governor 
Lowden,  not  to  be  left  too  far  behind,  had  laid  out  $414,000  in  his 
attempt  to  woo  the  delegates.  These  rather  over-generous  efforts, 
uncovered  by  a  Senate  investigation  before  the  convention,  had 
caused  Senator  Borah  to  denounce  the  plot  to  buy  the  Presidency. 
Certainly,  in  the  coming  campaign,  such  enthusiastic  open- 
handedness  by  a  presidential  aspirant  could  be  embarrassing  to  the 
Republicans. 

The  stalemate  that  Wood  and  Lowden  could  not  break  through 
neither  surprised  nor  disappointed  the  Old  Guard.  For  one  thing, 
while  both  the  leading  contenders  would  support  the  platform 
and  in  all  likelihood  carry  it  out  when  in  office,  there  was  no 
assurance  that  either  would  come  to  the  Old  Guard  with  the 
pledge,  "Order  me  what  to  do  and  it  shall  be  done."  The  Old 
Guard  was  fearful  of  presidential  independence.  Wilson  had 
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carried  that  policy  too  far.  The  Old  Guard  wished  the  leadership 
of  the  nation  to  rest  in  the  Senate,  as  it  had  after  the  Civil  War 
until  Theodore  Roosevelt  had  partly  rescued  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent from  the  Senate  and  Wilson  had  completed  the  process.  The 
Old  Guard  wanted  its  former  power  restored  so  that  the  direction 
of  the  nation's  policy  could  be  plotted  according  to  the  wishes 
and  the  desires  of  those  the  Senators  were  most  anxious  to  please. 
There  was  always  the  outside  chance  that  once  in  the  White  House, 
Wood  or  Lowden  would  not  prove  completely  tractable,  or 
would  seek  counsel  from  the  wrong  people.  Accordingly,  Senators 
Lodge,  Smoot,  Brandegee,  and  Curtis— the  key  men  of  the  Old 
Guard  junta— gathered  in  George  Harvey's  room  at  the  Blackstone 
Hotel  to  decide  on  a  candidate  to  break  the  deadlock  and  to  be- 
come, thereby,  the  Republican  selection  for  President. 

The  names  of  Philander  Knox,  Governor  Sproul,  and  others 
were  rejected  as  not  the  figures  to  swing  the  convention.  Senator 
Johnson's  chances  had  been  run  to  the  ground  by  his  bad  tactics 
of  tying  himself  into  knots  over  the  League  and  neglecting  to  out- 
line a  domestic  policy.  He  could  not  bolt  now  that  he  had  accepted 
the  League  plan.  Senator  Borah  had  exhausted  his  influence  in 
the  battle  to  prevent  Lowden  or  Wood  from  gaining  sufficient 
votes  to  win  the  nomination.  Charles  E.  Hughes  could  probably 
win  the  East  but  his  name  was  anathema  in  the  West.  Robert 
LaFollette,  of  course,  no  Old  Guardist  would  tolerate.  He  could 
go  ahead  and  flirt  with  the  third  parties  if  he  dared.  Herbert 
Hoover,  war-time  food  administrator,  who  had  come  to  the  con- 
vention something  of  an  enigma  though  conceded  to  be  an  out- 
standing authority  on  European  conditions,  an  expert  executive, 
and  an  unsentimental,  upright  progressive,  had  been  found  to  be 
an  amateur  in  practical  politics  without  any  considerable  conven- 
tion support.  Moreover,  he  had  hedged  on  his  party  affiliation  until 
the  last  minute,  and  then  had  declared  himself  a  Republican  in 
a  flabby  statement  that  left  him  straddling  all  issues.  And  that 
list  exhausted  the  chief  contenders. 

The  exception  was  one  man  who  had  so  little  hope  of  nomi- 
nation that  he  had  decided  to  return  to  his  home  state  and  run 
again  for  the  Senate.  He  was  not  even  sure  whether  he  could  be 
re-elected  to  that  office;  his  dark  face  was  lined  with  worry  as  he 
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thought  of  himself  without  a  place  in  the  Senate  because  of  some 
mad  notion  about  being  President.  But  Warren  Gamaliel  Hard- 
ing's  mentor,  Harry  Micajah  Daugherty,  restrained  him  from  leav- 
ing Chicago.  Daugherty  was  prepared  for  just  such  an  occasion  as 
the  inability  of  Lowden  or  Wood  to  command  a  majority;  he  had 
Harding  in  tow  for  the  emergency.  No  one  could  have  been  more 
astonished  than  Harding,  however,  when  the  self-appointed  Old 
Guard  committee  summoned  him  to  Harvey's  suite  to  ask  if  he 
could  think  of  anything  about  his  record  that  could  later  prove 
embarrassing  to  the  Republicans.  Harding,  not  overburdened 
with  memory,  recalled  nothing.  The  committee  then  announced 
that  the  convention  would  nominate  him  for  President  the  fol- 
lowing day.  About  2  A.M.,  the  Old  Guard  anointed  Daugherty's 
dark  horse;  they  chose  him  because  he  came  from  Ohio,  a  state 
vital  in  the  election,  and  because,  as  Coloney  Harvey  afterward 
admitted,  "There  was  nothing  against  him  and  the  delegates 
wanted  to  go  home."  The  spirit  of  the  times,  Senator  Brandegee 
contended,  did  not  require  "first-raters."  18 

A  few  hours  later,  Harding  was  unanimously  named  the  choice 
of  the  unbossed  delegates,  except  for  the  twenty-two  in  the 
Wisconsin  delegation  that  from  first  to  last  cast  their  votes  for 
LaFollette.  The  Old  Guard  then  gave  out  word  to  nominate 
Senator  Irvine  Lenroot  of  Wisconsin  (hostile  to  LaFollette)  for 
Vice-President.  It  was  all  cut  and  dried;  the  floor  leaders  started 
for  their  hotels  as  the  delegates  got  ready  to  endorse  Lenroot. 
The  chairman  pounded  for  less  noise;  in  the  turmoil,  he  noticed 
a  man  standing  on  a  chair  and  signaling  for  the  floor.  Unthink- 
ingly, the  chair  recognized  Wallace  McCamant  of  Oregon,  who 
bawled  the  name  of  Governor  Calvin  Coolidge  of  Massachusetts 
for  Vice-President.  The  delegates  responded  with  enthusiasm. 
Suddenly  sick  of  dictation  from  the  small  ruling  clique,  they 
stampeded  excitedly  to  Coolidge,  a  politician  almost  as  unknown 
as  Harding  himself.  It  was  a  small  gesture  of  defiance  that  had 
little  to  do  with  the  man  they  were  selecting.  Coolidge  had  risen 
to  a  certain  amount  of  national  fame  during  the  Boston  police 
strike  of  the  year  before  when  by  shrewdly  not  taking  responsibility 
until  all  risk  involved  in  action  had  passed,  he  dramatically  called 
out  the  National  Guard  to  break  the  strike.  This  and  his  tele- 
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gram  to  Samuel  Gompers  which  stated  "There  is  no  right  to  strike 
against  the  public  safety  by  anybody,  anytime,  anywhere!"  19 
had  gained  for  Coolidge  a  rather  misleading  reputation  for  iron 
will  and  unshakable  resolution. 

After  the  revolt  which  resulted  in  Coolidge  being  named  despite 
the  wishes  of  the  Old  Guard,  the  convention  disbanded.  In  later 
years,  when  Coolidge  inherited  the  Presidency,  he  rewarded 
McCamant  who  had  unexpectedly  offered  his  name  to  the  conven- 
tion, by  an  appointment  to  the  federal  bench.  The  Old  Guard, 
with  equally  long  memories,  refused  to  confirm  the  appointment. 
But  as  the  delegates  left  Chicago,  the  revolt  seemed  of  no  signifi- 
cance. The  convention  had  performed  its  undistinguished  task  of 
rubber-stamping  all  other  Old  Guard  decisions.  No  one  could 
accuse  the  Republicans  of  upsetting  the  country  by  indulging  in 
any  new  ideas.  As  one  elder  statesman  put  it: 

Moral  issues  and  idealisms  are  going  to  wait  a  while.  The 
country  has  had  its  fill  of  them.  Just  now  it  doesn't  care  a 
rap  about  these  things  compared  with  its  desire  to  get  industry 
back  on  a  sound  basis  and  to  have  economic  livelihood  made 
more  secure.  And  the  country,  including  large  numbers  of 
conservative  Democrats,  is  going  to  take  to  Harding  and  the 
Republican  policies  like  a  duck  to  water.20 

The  prophecy  did  not  come  true  overnight.  Warren  G.  Hard- 
ing created  little  spontaneous  enthusiasm.  For  one  thing,  he  was  as 
completely  unknown  to  the  American  people  as  any  other  small- 
town politician.  His  biography  showed  that  years  before,  in  1910, 
he  had  been  defeated  in  an  Ohio  gubernatorial  election.  A  few 
remembered  the  windy  keynote  address  he  had  delivered  at  the 
Republican  national  convention  in  1916.  His  record  as  senator 
was  not  inspiring.  In  six  years,  Warren  Harding  had  introduced 
134  bills  of  which  90  per  cent  concerned  local  measures  and  pen- 
sions, and  the  rest  could  be  considered  public  matters  only  by  the 
most  generous  standards.  His  statesmanship  included  such  com- 
manding proposals  as  a  resolution  to  encourage  the  teaching  of 
Spanish  in  the  United  States;  a  bill  to  authorize  the  appointment 
of  an  American  Battlefield  Commission;  a  bill  to  adjudicate  the 
claims  of  the  Cherokee,  Creek,  and  Seminole  Indians;  a  bill  to 
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amend  the  National  McKinley  Memorial  Birthplace  Association 
Act;  and  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  celebration  of  the  anniversary  of 
the  Pilgrims.  His  term  as  lieutenant  governor  of  Ohio  had  been 
somewhat  less  dramatic  than  his  services  as  senator. 

Harding,  nonetheless,  had  been  a  loyal  member  of  the  Penrose- 
Lodge  faction  in  the  Senate.  He  had  helped  defeat  the  ratification 
of  the  League.  He  had  voted  in  favor  of  the  prohibition  amend- 
ment and  the  Volstead  Act;  he  had  cast  eleven  votes  unfavorable 
to  labor.  He  had  opposed  making  income-tax  returns  accessible  to 
the  public.  He  had  decried  all  measures  that  would  in  any  way 
constrict  the  wealthy  or  their  corporations.  He  had  tried  to  prevent 
the  confirmation  of  Louis  D.  Brandeis  for  Associate  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  And  except  for  his  initiative  in  proposing  that  the 
government  should  allow  the  Sons  of  the  Veterans  Reserve  to  use 
discarded  army  rifles  for  military  drill,  Harding  tailed  the  erudite 
Lodge,  in  the  manner  of  a  loyal  party  hack  who  barters  his  inde- 
pendence for  the  exaltation  of  a  Senate  seat.21 

In  private  life,  Warren  Harding  owned  and  edited  a  small  news- 
paper in  Marion,  Ohio.  He  played  cards  and  drank  whiskey  with 
the  "boys"  who  pulled  the  strings  in  state  politics.  In  the  past, 
he  had  loyally  followed  the  directives  of  Joseph  Foraker,  boss  of 
Ohio,  who  was  forced  to  give  up  political  office  by  the  revelation 
that  he  had  taken  money  from  the  Standard  Oil  Company.  The 
gang's  lack  of  regard  for  political  ethics  never  disturbed  Harding; 
who  was  he  to  set  himself  up  as  a  judge  of  others?  "Believing  as  I 
do  in  political  parties  and  government  through  political  parties," 
he  said,  "I  had  much  rather  that  the  party  to  which  I  belong 
should,  in  its  conferences,  make  a  declaration,  than  to  assume  a 
leadership  or  take  an  individual  position  on  the  question."  22 

To  Harry  M.  Daugherty,  Ohio  lawyer  turned  fixer  and  lobby- 
ist, goes  most  of  the  credit  for  discovering  Harding.  The  two  had 
met  by  chance— so  Daugherty  related— at  a  bootblack  stand  back  of 
a  small  hotel.  They  struck  up  a  warm  friendship.  Daugherty,  who 
became  a  boss  of  Ohio  because  of  his  ability  to  harvest  plums  for 
the  utility,  oil,  telephone  and  other  large  trusts,  subsequently 
persuaded  Harding  to  run  for  the  Senate.  But  Daugherty  really 
aspired  to  the  role  of  king-maker;  Harding  he  considered  defi- 
nitely salable.  The  Old  Guard  proved  Daugherty  right. 
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Aside  from  his  steadfast  Republican  loyalty  and  a  willingness 
to  carry  out  orders  from  above,  Harding  had  the  great  asset  of 
looking  the  part  of  President.  The  impressive  Roman  head,  the 
high  forehead  and  deep-set  eyes,  the  warm  smile,  broad  shoulders 
and  brisk  walk  satisfactorily  masked  the  mentality  of  a  sycophant. 
His  voice  had  the  proper  resonance  to  give  his  empty,  confused 
phrases  a  somewhat  pleasant  sound,  and  to  serve  partially  to  con- 
ceal his  inability  to  control  the  English  language.  When  the 
nominee  intoned,  "We  are  contemplating  peoples  in  the  concord 
of  humanity's  advancement,"  23  the  voice  tended  to  lull  the  in- 
tellect. He  was  excused  such  oratorical  flights  as  "Toleration  .  .  . 
of  maintained  prices  by  unnatural  methods."  24  His  demand  for 
"normalcy"  (which  he  saw  as  benefiting  the  monopolies)  echoed 
the  demand  by  a  restless  people  for  "normalcy"  (which  they  saw 
as  bringing  a  halt  to  monopoly  expansion  and  thus  raising  the 
standard  of  living  of  the  average  worker  and  middle-class  person). 
Above  all,  the  people  wanted  an  end  to  chaos;  to  many,  Harding's 
jumbled  rhetoric  seemed  to  promise  just  this.  So  Harding  droned 
through  the  campaign,  praising  "righteousness,"  reiterating  his 
desire  for  "a  new  freedom  from  too  much  government  in  business 
and  not  enough  business  in  government  .  .  ."  25  and  promising 
that  government  would  be  provided  with  "the  most  elemental 
statesmanship." 
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No  matter  how  enthusiastically  Will  Hays  and  the  party  masters 
played  up  Harding's  man-of-the-people  qualities,  no  matter  how 
carefully  they  kept  him  at  home  on  his  front  porch  in  the  style 
of  William  McKinley  of  whom  Harding  was  supposedly  the 
modern  prototype,  the  net  result  of  the  Republican  convention 
failed  to  impress  the  American  people.  They  awaited  the  meeting 
of  the  Democrats  in  San  Francisco  with  renewed  interest.  In  May, 
before  the  Republicans  convened,  it  had  appeared  that  the  Demo- 
crats had  barely  any  prospect  of  surviving  the  presidential  elec- 
tion. But  after  reading  the  Chicago  platform  and  contemplating 
Harding,  political  observers  began  to  hint  that  given  a  strbng 
candidate  and  a  firm  program,  the  Democrats  might  yet  salvage  a 
majority  of  votes  in  November. 
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Even  more  than  the  Republicans,  the  Democrats  lacked  party 
unity.  The  record  of  the  administration  since  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  had  isolated  the  party  from  progressives,  workers,  the 
city  middle  classes,  and  the  farmers  of  the  West,  all  of  whom 
formed  the  backbone  of  Democratic  strength.  Everything  in 
Wilsonian  New  Freedom  that  gave  men  hope  had  proved  a  prelude 
to  tyranny  and  autocracy.  The  Democrats  could  reinstate  them- 
selves only  if  they  admitted  their  errors  during  Wilson's  second 
administration,  adopted  an  aggressively  liberal  platform,  and 
nominated  a  determined  progressive  for  President.  The  Repub- 
lican performance  at  Chicago  had  been  so  outspokenly  reactionary 
that  with  a  courageous  stand,  the  Democrats  could  very  well  rally 
the  people,  weary  enough  of  Wilson's  double-dealing,  it  is  true, 
but  by  no  means  willing  to  abandon  themselves  to  the  mercy  of 
the  Old  Guard. 

With  supreme  effort,  President  Wilson— feeling  himself  a  sick 
and  misunderstood  martyr— managed  to  gain  control  of  the  con- 
vention. The  man  who  had  once  proclaimed  that  "America  will 
insist  upon  recovering  in  practice  those  ideals  which  she  has  al- 
ways professed,  upon  securing  a  government  devoted  to  the  gen- 
eral interest  and  not  to  special  interests,"  the  man  who  had  pledged 
himself  to  "bring  the  Government  back  to  the  people"  26— that 
man  now  turned  his  back  on  all  other  considerations  but  his  cru- 
sade to  justify  himself  and  his  actions.  The  major  issue  of  the 
forthcoming  campaign  must  be  the  ratification  of  the  League, 
Wilson  persisted.  His  Fourteen  Points,  his  plea  for  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles,  had  been  thwarted  in  the  Senate.  Now  the  people  must 
rally  to  him  and  endorse  his  stiff-necked  position. 

But  Americans  were  more  interested  in  jobs  and  more  con- 
cerned over  the  high  cost  of  food.  They  wanted  to  put  an  end  to 
the  farm  crisis  and  to  stop  the  terroristic  Red  hunts.  They  de- 
manded to  know  what  the  party  intended  to  do  about  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  railroads,  about  prohibition,  and  social  reform.  And 
when  a  supine  convention  accepted  Wilson's  decrees  that  the 
League  should  be  the  nub  of  the  campaign,  voters  turned  away. 
For  the  Democrats  had  no  domestic  program  and  their  concern 
with  foreign  affairs  seemed  little  more  than  a  sop  to  Wilson's  self- 
esteem  at  the  expense  of  the  American  people. 
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The  remaining  planks  of  the  Democratic  platform  vied  with  the 
Republican  in  pusillanimous  straddling;  the  people  saw  how 
completely  the  politicians  of  both  major  parties  had  been  corralled 
by  the  great  men  of  industry  and  finance.  The  Democrats  offered 
labor  or  the  farmers  nothing  beyond  what  the  Republicans  had 
already  offered.  The  administration  heard  its  praises  sung;  the 
party  hacks  made  their  obeisances  to  the  shades  of  Jefferson  and 
Jackson;  the  Republicans  were  upbraided  as  the  source  of  all  evil, 
and  the  Democrats  acclaimed  as  the  fountain  head  of  all  wisdom 
and  virtue.  And  the  Democratic  Party  made  a  thorough  job  of 
committing  political  suicide. 

Even  William  Jennings  Bryan  did  not  speak  for  the  people. 
The  Great  Commoner,  with  his  circumscribed  evangelism,  had 
once  defended  the  rebellious  farmers  and  the  hard-pressed  middle 
classes,  and  had  carried  the  banner  of  reform  against  the  citadel 
of  monopoly.  But  Bryan  was  old,  and  the  economic  problems  of 
the  new  era  baffled  him.  He  still  had  his  silvery  tongue,  but  now 
he  appeared  on  the  convention  dais  to  defend  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment  and  to  fight  any  modification  of  the  Volstead  Act. 
Cynically  men  recalled  the  brave  expectations  of  1912  when  Bryan 
had  helped  Wilson  to  win  office  and  had  assured  the  nation  that  at 
last  the  federal  government  would  throttle  the  enemies  of  democ- 
racy. Now  he  orated  on  the  blessings  of  prohibition,  almost  alone 
of  all  the  Wilsonian  reforms  on  the  statute  books  to  remain  un- 
construed  by  courts  into  an  instrument  of  reaction.  Prohibition 
was  the  sole  legacy  of  the  New  Freedom,  prohibition  that  was 
supported  by  drys  who  arrived  at  the  convention  with  suitcases  full 
of  liquor.  The  goal  was  the  destruction  of  the  saloons  and  the  rid- 
ding of  the  country  of  a  major  cause  of  crime,  poverty,  and  dis- 
ease; but  it  brought  only  a  rash  of  blind  pigs  and  speakeasies,  and 
encouraged  a  new  and  ruthless  class  of  criminals,   a  grafting 
bureaucracy,  and  a  weakened  respect  for  the  nation's  laws.  Bryan 
did  not  mention  social  reform.  He  had  forgotten  the  passionate 
zeal  with  which  he  had  fought  special  privilege.  He  had  found  a 
cure-all  in  prohibition.  Bryan  had  deserted  the  cause  of  the  com- 
mon man.  And  though  Bryan  was  strong  enough  to  prevent  the 
convention  from  endorsing  modification  of  the  Volstead  Act,  he 
was  not  equal  to  convincing  the  delegates  to  accept  a  bone-dry 
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plank  calling  for  rigid  enforcement.  The  platform  omitted  any 
mention  of  prohibition.  When  in  doubt,  the  Democrats  were  prac- 
tical enough  to  pass  a  question  by. 

With  the  adoption  of  the  platform,  Wilson's  leadership  faded 
and  Bryan  retired.  Committed  to  fulsome  defense  of  the  dying  ad- 
ministration, the  convention  turned  to  nominating  a  standard 
bearer.  The  Democrats  required  a  candidate  at  least  outwardly 
friendly  to  the  White  House.  As  the  nominating  addresses  poured 
out  of  the  new  and  rather  disconcerting  electrical  device  that 
amplified  the  speakers'  voices,  the  Democrats  discovered  that  they 
had  even  less  choice  from  which  to  pick  a  candidate  than  the 
Chicago  convention.  Wilson's  son-in-law,  William  G.  McAdoo,  had 
a  fair  record  as  former  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  but  Wilson  would 
neither  approve  nor  reject  McAdoo,  who  complicated  matters  by 
declaring  that  he  was  not  in  the  running.  Attorney-General  A. 
Mitchell  Palmer— who  had  by  this  time  been  dubbed  the  "Quaking 
Fighter"— very  definitely  desired  the  nomination.  He  shared  with 
Postmaster-General  Albert  S.  Burleson,  another  aspirant,  the  repu- 
tation of  being  the  best  hated  man  in  America.  Governor  Alfred 
E.  Smith  of  New  York  was  too  young  and  politically  too  weak 
to  gain  serious  consideration.  No  one  could  get  enthusiastic  over 
John  W.  Davis,  former  ambassador  to  Great  Britain  and  Wall 
Street  lawyer.  Lackadaisically,  in  a  defeatist  mood,  the  convention 
relied  on  Tammany  and  the  bosses  of  Indiana  and  Illinois  to  pick 
a  man.  In  a  hotel  suite,  the  machine  selected  James  M.  Cox,  thrice 
governor  of  Ohio  and  a  loyal  party  man  who  had  neither  risked 
his  reputation  for  Wilson  nor  resisted  the  President's  leadership. 

Like  Harding,  Cox  owned  a  newspaper  in  Ohio,  had  no  under- 
standing of  foreign  affairs,  was  only  slightly  more  informed  on 
domestic  matters,  and  was  considered  to  have  mildly  damp 
sympathies  on  the  prohibition  question.  He  was  unquestionably 
willing  to  do  what  he  was  told.  The  machine  had  recaptured  the 
Democratic  Party.  In  1912,  Wilson  had  defied  the  machine,  and 
with  Bryan's  aid  had  wrested  control  of  the  party  from  the  old- 
line  politicians.  But  now  they  were  back,  having  learned  nothing 
and  having  forgotten  none  of  their  old  ways.  Their  restitution 
was  the  final  blow  to  those  who  clung  to  the  hope  that  the  Demo- 
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crats  would  somehow  leave  the  way  open  for  the  return  of  pro- 
gressivism. 

To  run  with  Cox,  who  expressed  a  willingness  to  be  labeled 
an  administration  supporter,  the  delegates  chose  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  of  New  York  as  vice-presidential  nominee.  He  had  served 
as  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  during  the  war,  and  was  known 
for  his  polished  speeches.  It  was  hoped  that  his  ability  as  a  cam- 
paigner would  compensate  to  some  extent  for  Governor  Cox's 
lack  of  oratorical  brilliance. 

The  Democrats  adjourned.  The  contest  for  President  settled 
down  to  a  dreary  four  months  of  vituperation.  Neither  of  the 
major  parties  had  given  any  consideration  to  the  real  needs  of 
the  people— the  nominees  and  the  platforms  alike  had  no  rele- 
vance to  the  immense  problems  facing  the  nation  as  it  emerged 
from  the  war.  Yet  the  crisis  in  American  life  could  not  be  resolved 
by  pretending  it  did  not  exist. 
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The  willingness  of  Republican  and  Democratic  politicians  to  dis- 
regard the  interests  of  the  majority  of  voters  was  facilitated  by  the 
inability  of  American  progressives  to  unite  politically.  The  re- 
sponsibility for  this  failure,  and  the  confusion  that  went  with  it, 
rested  largely  with  the  Socialist  Party.  Throughout  the  decade 
before  the  war,  the  loosely  organized  Socialist  Party  had  been 
constantly  torn  by  disputes  between  militants  and  reformists. 
Quarrels  had  not  made  it  easier  for  the  Socialists  to  provide 
political  leadership  to  the  working  class  or  the  small  farmers. 

The  contending  factions  clashed  over  questions  so  basic  that 
until  they  were  answered  the  Socialists  were  prevented  from 
fulfilling  the  function  of  a  left  party.  The  Socialists  could  not 
be  content  merely  to  compete  with  Republicans  and  Democrats  for 
office,  or  having  won  office,  to  use  it  to  the  advantage  of  a  narrow 
political  group.  The  Socialists  had  more  far-reaching  aims.  Ac- 
cording to  them,  capitalism  was  not  the  best  of  all  possible  eco- 
nomic systems.  The  causes  of  misery,  exploitation,  poverty,  war, 
they  believed,  were  to  be  found  in  the  system  itself.  The  Socialist 
Party  desired  to  alter  capitalism,  abolish  it,  replace  it  with  an 
economy  in  which  the  means  of  production  were  controlled  by  the 
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people  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  and  not  by  private  owners 
for  the  profit  of  a  minority.  But  how  to  make  over  American 
economy?  Unless  they  could  answer  this  central  problem,  the 
Socialists  were  crying  for  something  they  had  no  idea  how  to 
obtain. 

It  was  over  this  key  point  of  method  that  the  Socialists  dis- 
agreed. The  reformists  put  their  faith  in  evolution;  change,  they 
averred,  implied  progress.  Deep  in  their  minds,  they  accepted 
meliorism,  the  doctrine  that  the  world  constantly  tended  to  be- 
come a  better  place  to  live  in,  that  it  steadily  improved,  that  with 
time  and  the  spur  the  Socialist  Party  could  provide,  capitalism 
would  transform  itself  into  socialism.  There  was  no  need  for  revo- 
lution, the  reformists  contended.  Let  the  Socialists  be  patient,  let 
them  not  delay  evolutionary  advance  by  angering  the  ruling  class. 
Instead  of  putting  faith  in  revolutionary  action,  the  reformists 
placed  their  confidence  in  the  belief  that  it  was  only  a  matter  of 
time  before  the  capitalists  would  acknowledge  the  evil  of  their 
ways,  would  thereupon  relinquish  their  privileges,  and  embrace 
socialism  for  the  good  of  all. 

The  militants  bitterly  denounced  what  they  considered  this  self- 
deluding,  essentially  dishonest  reasoning.  They  utterly  rejected 
meliorism,  which  they  said  surrendered  the  working  class  to  ex- 
ploitation and  handed  the  majority  of  people  over  to  the  mercies 
of  big  business.  The  capitalist  state  and  its  economy,  the  militants 
insisted,  gave  rise  to  irreconcilable  class  antagonisms.  The  work- 
ing class  must  either  resist  the  opposing  class  and  thereby  win 
liberation,  or  resign  itself  to  increasingly  destructive  exploitation. 
The  reformists,  they  charged,  by  refusing  to  build  toward  social 
revolution,  had  no  policy  capable  of  cementing  an  alliance  among 
workers,  small  farmers,  and  the  poorer  middle  classes;  hence  the 
Socialist  Party  under  the  sway  of  the  right  wingers  failed  to  become 
the  rallying  point  of  classes  which  were  nevertheless  anti-monopoly 
and  often  anti-capitalist.  A  truce  with  capitalism,  said  the  mili- 
tants, was  tantamount  to  surrender. 

The  two  opinions  clashed  continuously.  Each  side  struggled  for 
dominance.  From  1912  on,  however,  after  the  party  had  split  over 
just  this  question,  the  reformists  for  the  most  part  maintained 
the  upper  hand.  At  least  they  captured  and  held  the  majority  in 
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the  party's  ruling  councils.  For  a  good  deal  of  this  time,  they  lacked 
the  support  of  the  majority  of  rank-and-file  members,  but  they 
managed  to  keep  their  grip  on  the  executive  machinery. 

The  reformism  of  the  executive  discouraged  workers  and  farm- 
ers from  joining  the  party.  On  the  other  hand,  lawyers,  doctors, 
small  businessmen  and  other  middle-class  groups,  whose  knowl- 
edge of  the  labor  movement  or  the  difficulties  of  the  farmers  was 
limited  to  cafe  conversation  and  drawing-room  gossip,  swelled 
Socialist  ranks  and  helped  deflect  the  party  from  its  original  pur- 
pose. It  deteriorated  into  a  debating  society,  passive  to  strikes, 
neutral  and  apathetic  toward  the  labor  movement  except  for  at- 
tempts to  catch  votes  and  win  union  office.  The  party  seemed 
afraid  of  the  workers,  Negroes,  and  farmers.  By  1915,  member- 
ship had  dropped  by  one  third.  Again  during  the  war  the  member- 
ship dwindled.  The  majority  at  the  1917  convention  opposed  the 
war.  Many  reformists  resigned;  the  conservative  executives  stuck 
to  their  posts  and  sabotaged  the  convention  decision  in  a  manner 
that  sapped  the  party's  morale  still  more. 

The  revolutionary  upsurge  in  Europe  during  1919  strained  the 
party  to  a  breaking  point.  Faced  with  defeat  at  the  forthcoming 
convention,  the  right-wing  leaders  decried  what  they  called  the 
inflammatory,  deceptive  theories  of  the  militants.  For  example, 
the  opportunistic  Victor  Berger  denounced  the  Russian  revolu- 
tion and  advocated  that  the  Socialist  Party  abandon  all  interna- 
tional affiliations  and  devote  its  energies  to  policies  startlingly 
reminiscent  of  Wilson's  New  Freedom.  Morris  Hillquit,  master 
of  soft  words  and  the  judicious  attitude,  cannily  paid  verbal 
tribute  to  the  new  Russian  state,  but  he  hedged  his  support  with 
so  many  reservations  that  it  differed  little  from  Berger's  outright 
condemnation.  Hillquit  had  no  patience  with  the  left-wingers  in 
the  party;  he  advised  them  to  stop  harping  about  the  class  struggle, 
and  to  concentrate  on  winning  municipal  reforms,  better  housing, 
purer  water  supplies.  All  very  well,  retorted  the  militants,  but 
such  reforms  did  not  go  far  enough.  The  ends  of  the  Socialist 
Party  must  not  be  completely  overshadowed. 

To  the  dismay  of  the  executive,  the  membership  expressed  a 
mounting  interest  in  the  left  wingers  who  hailed  the  workers'  and 
peasants'  state  in  Russia  as  the  first  victory  of  socialism,  and  who 
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advocated  the  study  of  Marx,  Engels,  and  the  new  leader,  Lenin, 
unknown  in  this  country  before  the  war.  It  was  not  that  the  mili- 
tants had  any  particular  confidence  in  study  for  the  sake  of  study. 
It  was  their  contention  that  by  neglecting  Marxism,  the  Socialist 
Party  had  ceased  to  be  a  revolutionary  party.  Only  by  under- 
standing Marxism  could  Socialists  fully  comprehend  what  was 
happening  to  America.  If  party  members  had  previously  gained 
a  real  knowledge  of  scientific  socialism,  they  would  have  avoided 
mistakes  and  instead  of  meeting  the  crisis  at  the  end  of  the  war 
with  notions  that  the  Socialist  Party  had  only  to  wait  and  all 
would  be  well,  they  would  have  prepared  and  equipped  the  work- 
ing class  for  action.  Marxism  exploded  meliorism;  capitalism 
was  not  getting  better  but  far  worse.  One  had  only  to  look  at  the 
growth  of  monopoly  and  the  increased  strength  of  concentrated 
capital  to  realize  that  workers  and  farmers  were  confronted  with 
more  serious  threats  to  their  security  and  well-being  than  they 
had  been  twenty  or  even  ten  years  before.  The  Socialist  Party 
was  un-Marxist,  said  the  militants;  and  if  it  was  un-Marxist,  it 
was  likewise  grossly  ignorant  and  helpless. 

Berger  and  Hillquit  and  the  majority  of  officials  in  control  of 
the  executive  resolved  not  to  retreat  passively  before  the  militants. 
When  the  Michigan  organization  grew  restive,  the  Hillquit  fac- 
tion suspended  it.  Further  suspensions  followed;  seven  language 
federations  supporting  the  left  wing  were  ousted,  to  be  joined 
by  the  Massachusetts  and  Ohio  branches.  When  in  the  spring  of 
1919  the  membership  voted  for  new  officers,  the  executive  learned 
that  the  left-wingers  were  making  decisive  gains.  Of  fifteen  execu- 
tive committee  members,  the  militants  elected  twelve  supporters. 
In  a  panic,  the  Hillquit  group  instructed  the  secretary  of  the  party 
not  to  record  the  vote,  and  followed  this  by  declaring  the  election 
void.  These  methods  succeeded  in  preserving  the  Socialist  Party 
for  the  reformists  and  delivering  it  from  those  who  would  have 
had  the  party  pursue  Marxism  and  not  gradualism.  The  execu- 
tive's actions,  so  Hillquit  and  Berger  later  revealed,  had  been 
motivated  by  a  faith  in  democracy  and  all  that  democracy  implied. 
Unfortunately,  it  was  sometimes  necessary  to  kill  the  thing  they 
loved  the  best. 

The  expulsions  and  the  invalidation  of  the  election  ushered  in 
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the  emergency  convention  held  at  Chicago  in  August,  1919.  By 
this  time,  the  rightists  felt  fairly  safe  from  attack.  With  the  aid  of 
the  police,  summoned  hurriedly  when  a  sergeant-at-arms  recog- 
nized a  left-winger,  the  executive  purged  the  convention  of  all  the 
delegates  whom  they  suspected  of  lacking  enthusiasm  for  the  re- 
formist program.  The  machine  Socialists  also  desired  an  "un- 
bossed"  convention.  They  had  succeeded  in  splitting  the  party. 
The  rest  was  routine. 

But  the  struggle  within  the  party  did  not  subside  so  readily. 
Despite  precautions,  the  convention  rejected  the  majority  report 
prepared  by  the  executive  which  urged  the  delegates  to  shun 
affiliation  with  the  Third  International,  recently  formed  in  Mos- 
cow by  a  number  of  Communist  parties  and  their  sympathizers. 
The  convention  voted  instead  to  put  the  question  to  a  referendum 
vote  of  the  membership. 

Nine  months  later,  in  May,  1920,  the  Socialists  again  convened, 
this  time  in  New  York.  The  referendum  had  been  overwhelmingly 
in  favor  of  affiliation  with  the  Communist  International.  Morris 
Hillquit  had  prepared  for  this  emergency.  Neither  he  nor  the 
executive,  he  told  the  delegates,  opposed  the  move.  At  the  same 
time,  he  believed  in  precautions.  He  suggested  that  the  party 
should  protect  itself  by  incorporating  certain  reservations  in  the 
application  for  affiliation.  He,  for  one,  did  not  think  that  the  pro- 
gram enunciated  by  the  Third  International  meant  exactly  what 
it  said.  Therefore,  to  avoid  misunderstanding,  Hillquit  asked  the 
delegates  to  adopt  a  series  of  amendments.  The  left-wingers  whom 
the  executive  had  failed  to  ferret  out,  accused  Hillquit  of  propos- 
ing reservations  that  challenged  every  important  tenet  of  the  new 
International.  Hillquit  patiently  countered  with  long  explana- 
tions. He  convinced  the  majority.  The  delegates  adopted  the 
amendments.  And  as  the  militants  had  predicted,  the  Third  In- 
ternational some  months  later  rejected  the  Socialists'  application 
for  affiliation  on  the  grounds  that  the  party  refused  to  adhere  to 
the  Communist  program. 

The  reformists  had  consolidated  their  hold  on  the  party.  The 
convention  nominated  for  President  Eugene  V.  Debs,  then  in  the 
federal  prison  at  Atlanta  for  resisting  the  war.  Debs  had  been 
nationally  acclaimed  as  a  working-class  leader  since  1894  when 
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he  led  the  Pullman  strike.  He  had  fought  unflinchingly  against 
the  war.  From  the  penitentiary,  he  could  conduct  his  campaign 
only  through  the  Socialist  press;  he  was  not  sufficiently  well  in- 
formed to  participate  in  the  struggle  between  the  right  and  the 
left  within  the  party.  Nevertheless,  Debs'  militancy  and  his  warm 
friendship  for  the  Soviet  Union  must  have  caused  the  Hillquit 
group  moments  of  discomfort.  To  tour  the  country  in  Debs'  place 
and  to  carry  the  brunt  of  the  campaign,  the  Socialists  nominated 
Seymour  Stedman  for  Vice  President. 

Expulsions  from  the  Socialist  Party  left  the  militants  without 
organization.  They  decided  to  proceed  in  their  fight  for  socialism 
without  the  right  wing.  Even  while  the  1919  Socialist  convention 
met,  the  outlawed  language  federations  and  state  parties  gathered 
to  launch  a  new  political  organization  which  they  called  the  Com- 
munist Party.  The  following  day,  those  left-wingers  who  had  been 
expelled  from  the  Socialist  meeting,  also  hurriedly  called  a  meet- 
ing and  there  formed  the  Communist  Labor  Party. 

The  differences  between  the  two  parties  were  negligible. 
Within  a  year,  they  had  merged  into  the  United  Communist 
Party.  "Sometime  recently,"  the  announcement  of  this  amalgama- 
tion read,  in  deference  to  the  Palmer  raids,  "somewhere  between 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  between  the  Gulf  and  the  Great  Lakes, 
two  groups  of  elected  delegates  assembled  at  the  unity  conference 
of  the  Communist  Party  and  the  Communist  Labor  Party."  27 
With  terror  at  its  height,  men  thumbed  their  way  and  rode  the 
rods  to  meet  in  great  secrecy  and  to  consider  methods  of  best  con- 
solidating the  revolutionary  movement.  They  agreed  on  policy 
and  organization.  The  unified  party  affiliated  with  the  Third  In- 
ternational. 

The  test  of  a  left  party  is  its  ability  to  learn  from  the  past.  The 
young  Communist  Party  realized  that  at  least  it  could  avoid  the 
mistakes  of  the  Socialists.  The  reformists  were  able  to  shrug  off  as 
inevitable  the  loss  of  hundreds  of  members  in  ten  years,  explain- 
ing away  the  decline  with  the  specious  excuse  that  "an  industrial 
depression  of  unusual  severity  has  militated  against  any  revival."  28 
Such  reasoning  violated  every  premise  on  which  the  Socialist  Party 
rested.  If  it  could  not  give  leadership  to  the  masses  in  time  of 
crisis,  the  party  had  lost  its  function. 
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The  Communist  Party  was  resolved  to  follow  a  different  course. 
The  immediate  demands  of  the  people,  and  particularly  of  the 
working  class,  must  be  supported,  not  alone  by  words  but  by  pro- 
viding leadership  and  organization  in  the  daily  struggles  for 
better  conditions  and  greater  security.  Such  a  policy,  the  Com- 
munists felt,  would  teach  the  masses  the  meaning  of  political 
action,  and  educate  them  to  understand  the  tasks  ahead  in  the 
battle  for  socialism. 

But  to  put  theory  into  practice  was  something  else  again.  Before 
unification,  the  Communist  parties  did  little  more  than  propa- 
gandize for  revolution.  Even  after  the  formation  of  a  single  party, 
the  Communists  failed  to  make  spectacular  progress.  They  found 
that  they  lacked  understanding  of  American  problems,  that  the 
carry-over  of  syndicalist  ideas,  of  the  I.W.W.  belief  in  dual  union- 
ism, limited  their  efficacy.  The  Communists,  for  example,  were 
anxious  enough  to  participate  in  the  western  farm  struggles  which 
the  Socialists  ignored,  but  at  first  they  did  not  know  how  to  go 
about  it.  Moreover,  the  party  was  singled  out  for  the  most  virulent 
attacks  by  federal  and  state  law-enforcement  bodies.  Most  im- 
portant of  all,  while  the  party  accepted  Marxism,  it  took  time  to 
learn  how  best  to  apply  this  knowledge.  Revolutionary  propa- 
ganda had  to  be  linked  to  specific  struggles,  adapted  to  the  Amer- 
ican scene  so  that  it  had  relevance  to  conditions  that  surrounded 
the  workers.  Theory  could  not  remain  remote  if  it  was  to  be 
effective;  it  must  become  a  habit  of  thought  acceptable  because 
it  convinced  by  its  logic,  its  inevitability,  its  truth  when  applied 
to  the  realities  confronting  the  working  class. 

No  doubt  the  Communists,  observing  the  general  unrest  of  the 
period  and  the  violent  uprisings  then  occurring  in  Europe,  were 
inclined  to  exaggerate  the  readiness  of  workers  and  farmers  in 
this  country  to  challenge  the  capitalist  system.  Unlike  the 
European  nations,  this  country  did  not  emerge  from  the  war 
exhausted.  On  the  contrary,  the  struggle  had  brought  great  pros- 
perity to  the  few  and  added  economic  hardship  to  the  many,  on  a 
smaller  scale,  of  course,  than  in  Europe.  For  more  than  a  year  after 
the  war  had  ended  America  went  apparently  untouched  by  crisis; 
when  depression  came,  it  proved  shortlived.  The  resources  and 
strength  of  the  industrialists  and  bankers  had  not  as  yet  been 
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strained;  their  reserves  remained  unimpaired,  if  anything  aug- 
mented. That  the  working  class  was  militant,  the  wave  of  strikes 
immediately  after  the  war  gave  sufficient  evidence.  But  what  the 
Communists  underestimated  was  the  difficulty  of  overcoming  the 
discouraging  and  restraining  influence  uppermost  in  the  labor 
movement— an  influence  which  tended  to  kill  class  militancy.  Still 
inexperienced,  the  Communists  in  1920  indulged  in  extreme  and 
over-specialized  phraseology.  Their  appeals  aroused  disappoint- 
ingly small  response.29 

But  the  party  soon  altered  its  ways.  Communists  began  to  partici- 
pate in  strikes,  helping  to  organize  workers  into  unions,  agitating 
against  Gompersism.  The  party  made  a  firm  declaration  against 
the  policy  of  dual  unionism,  urging  its  members  to  work  within 
the  A.F.  of  L.  It  insisted  that  the  unemployed  and  unskilled  be 
organized.  It  advocated  transforming  the  crafts  into  industrial  or- 
ganizations. For  the  first  time  in  America,  a  political  party  gave 
full  attention  to  the  problems  facing  the  Negro  people.  And  the 
initiative  and  singleness  of  purpose  that  the  Communists  showed 
accounted  for  their  ability  to  survive  the  dark  days  of  reaction  in 
the  early  twenties.  Gradually  the  party  put  its  roots  into  the  soil 
of  the  nation.  „ 

6 

The  dissension  within  the  Socialist  Party,  the  insecurity  and  weak- 
ness of  the  Communist  Party  caused  those,  eager  for  some  sort  of 
independent  political  amalgamation  capable  of  opposing  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican  reaction,  to  turn  elsewhere.  Throughout 
the  country  discussion  centered  on  the  need  for  a  political  organi- 
zation strong  enough  to  capture  the  progressive  vote.  Official  dis- 
approval from  the  A.F.  of  L.  executive  council  which  disdained 
independent  political  action— and  lectures,  warnings,  and  threats 
from  Samuel  Gompers  himself— had  not  prevented  hundreds  of 
locals  from  passing  resolutions  favoring  a  labor  party.  The  state 
federations  of  labor  in  Illinois,  Pennsylvania,  and  Indiana,  as 
well  as  a  strong  group  of  New  York  unions,  approved  such  a 
move.  In  the  wheat  and  corn  states,  the  National  Non-Partisan 
League  had  made  important  political  progress  from  1915  on. 
Among  the  middle  classes,  the  Committee  of  Forty-Eight,  inherit- 
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ors  of  Bull  Moose  progressivism,  had  recently  organized  for 
political  action  in  the  coming  election.  The  stage  was  set.  It  was 
a  matter  of  unifying  the  splinter  groups  and  organizing  a  realistic 
campaign. 

Late  in  1919,  rank-and-file  unionists  sent  delegates  to  a  con- 
ference. From  the  meeting  emerged  the  National  Labor  Party. 
Six  months  later,  in  July,  1920,  this  organization  called  a  conven- 
tion in  Chicago  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  up  a  platform  and 
naming  a  presidential  candidate.  The  call,  stating  that  the  party's 
name  had  been  changed  to  Farmer-Labor  Party,  invited  the  trade 
unions,  farmer  organizations,  small  businessmen,  and  professionals 
to  send  delegates. 

The  first  disappointment  was  the  failure  of  the  National  Non- 
Partisan  League  to  participate  as  a  body  in  the  Chicago  meeting. 
The  League  had  first  become  a  political  influence  in  the  mid- 
western  states  after  an  organizational  drive  by  A.  C.  Townley. 
Based  on  the  age-old  grievance  of  the  farmers  against  monopoly, 
eager  to  pass  legislation  setting  up  state-owned  mills,  warehouses, 
and  grain  elevators,  believing  in  the  co-operative  movement,  the 
Non-Partisan  League  grew  rapidly  and  succeeded  in  building  con- 
siderable political  influence.  In  1920,  it  represented  the  most  pro- 
gressive groups  in  the  West  that  were  not  already  organized  in  the 
labor  unions.  It  captured  a  majority  in  the  North  Dakota  legisla- 
ture, put  its  candidate  into  the  governor's  chair,  won  a  number  of 
seats  in  the  South  Dakota,  Minnesota,  Montana,  and  Idaho  legis- 
latures, made  inroads  into  the  Colorado  and  Nebraska  assemblies. 
But  Townley,  who  more  or  less  managed  to  dominate  the  League, 
refused  to  encourage  independent  political  organizations.  For  the 
most  part,  the  League  worked  through  the  older  parties'  primaries, 
endorsing  a  Democrat  or  Republican  for  office,  and  if  the  pre- 
ferred candidate  received  the  nomination,  throwing  support  to 
him.  Townley  refused  to  give  the  League's  endorsement  to  the 
Chicago  meeting.  Many  members  of  the  League  attended,  many 
more  voted  for  Farmer-Labor  or  Socialist  candidates  in  the  No- 
vember election,  but  the  lack  of  formal  approval  greatly  hampered 
the  Farmer-Labor  movement. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  also  refused  to  take  any 
official  part.  Though  Gompers  had  failed  miserably  in  his  efforts 
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to  induce  the  two  major  parties  to  include  labor's  Bill  of  Rights 
in  their  platforms,  the  A.F.  of  L.  leadership  was  still  reluctant  to 
support  the  Farmer-Labor  Party.  The  rebuff  was  an  admission  that 
the  executive  council  had  no  desire  to  translate  into  action  the 
resolutions  passed  by  the  recent  A.F.  of  L.  convention,  particu- 
larly the  important  demand  for  "government  ownership  and 
democratic  control"  of  the  railroads.30  Both  the  Democratic  and 
Republican  parties  had  supported  the  Esch-Cummins  Transporta- 
tion Act  of  1920  restoring  the  roads  to  the  private  owners.  The  act 
was  a  major  set-back  for  the  principle  of  government  ownership, 
an  admission  that  the  people  were  to  hold  the  bag  for  the  benefit 
of  the  monopolies.  Along  with  the  farmers  and  the  majority  of 
middle-class  people,  the  labor  unions  (both  those  affiliated  with 
the  A.F  .of  L.  and  the  Railroad  Brotherhoods)  had  been  outraged 
by  the  government's  capitulation.  Workers  and  farmers  felt  that 
they  had  paid  the  bill  for  railroad  improvements,  for  the  replace- 
ment of  depleted,  obsolete  rolling  stock  by  a  surplus  of  modern 
equipment,  for  the  reworking  of  road  beds.  The  deficit  that  gov- 
ernment operation  showed  was  caused  primarily  by  the  mistake  of 
guaranteeing  too  high  rentals  to  the  owners.  In  addition,  rail- 
road officials,  anxious  to  discredit  public  management,  had  de- 
liberately wasted  government  funds,  sabotaged  efforts  to  bring 
greater  order  to  the  industry,  and  hoarded  supplies  against  the 
day  when  the  railroads  would  be  returned.  Yet  the  A.F.  of  L.  offi- 
cially foreswore  co-operation  with  those  pledged  to  help  defend 
labor  against  its  greatest  enemy— the  monopolies.  Gompersism 
seemed  intent  on  cutting  off  labor's  head  to  save  the  employers 
the  trouble  of  doing  it  for  themselves. 

Support,  however,  was  offered  the  Farmer-Labor  Party  by  the 
Committee  of  Forty-Eight  which  had  gathered  separately  in 
Chicago  as  the  Farmer-Laborite  convention  got  under  way.  For 
the  most  part,  the  Forty-Eighters  represented  middle-class  intel- 
lectuals with  some  sympathy  for  the  labor  movement,  and  with  a 
belief  in  the  nationalization  of  public  utilities  and  natural  re- 
sources. Appealing  to  "every  American  citizen  dissatisfied  with 
reaction,  resentful  of  unfulfilled  promises,  tired  of  political  cure- 
alls,  and  ready  to  work  for  the  constructive  changes  required  to 
end  our  economic  chaos,  our  political  tyranny,  and  the  madness  of 
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competitive  armaments,"  the  Committee  advocated  "the  abolition 
of  privilege,  meaning  by  privilege  the  unjust  economic  advantage 
by  possession  of  which  a  small  group  controls  our  natural  re- 
sources, transportation,  industry  and  credit,  stifles  competition, 
prevents  equal  opportunity  of  development  for  all,  and  thus  dic- 
tates the  conditions  under  which  we  live."  31 

The  mildly  progressive  Forty-Eighters  were  by  no  means  power- 
ful enough  to  initiate  a  third-party  movement  singlehanded. 
Realizing  this,  the  delegates  listened  for  a  time  to  speeches,  then 
turned  their  back  on  the  warnings  of  the  men  who  planned  to  con- 
trol the  convention  and  marched  in  a  body  to  the  hall  where  the 
Farmer-Labor  Party  was  in  session.  They  were  greeted  uproari- 
ously. Support  from  the  Forty-Eighters  was  of  far  less  significance 
than  the  backing  of  organized  labor  or  the  Non-Partisan  League 
would  have  been.  And  although  the  Forty-Eighters  were  greatly 
outnumbered  in  the  joint  convention,  they  were  granted  a  voting 
strength  far  beyond  the  amount  to  which  they  were  entitled. 

The  joint  convention  turned  its  attention  immediately  to  the 
task  of  drawing  up  a  platform  acceptable  to  the  great  majority; 
in  the  end,  a  few  disgruntled  Forty-Eighters  refused  to  endorse  it, 
and  left  in  a  huff  to  hold  an  ineffectual  protest  meeting  in  which 
they  railed  impotently  at  the  other  delegates.  The  convention 
disregarded  the  dissidents,  acclaimed  the  platform,  and  nominated 
for  President  the  giant  Utah  lawyer,  Parley  P.  Christensen,  who 
had  been  a  delegate  to  both  the  Farmer-Labor  and  Forty-Eighter 
conventions. 

Some  had  hoped  that  the  nomination  would  go  to  Robert  M. 
LaFollette  because  of  his  national  reputation  and  his  qualifications 
as  an  enthusiastic  and  experienced  campaigner.  But  LaFollette 
made  very  clear  that  he  would  refuse  the  honor.  He  frad  little 
interest  in  the  labor  movement;  his  managers  indicated  that 
LaFollette  wanted  to  write  his  own  platform.  The  Farmer-Labor 
delegates  refused  to  soft-pedal  the  Negro  issue,  as  LaFollette  de- 
manded, coming  out  boldly  for  complete  Negro  equality;  they 
called  not  only  for  an  equal  share  for  labor  in  the  management 
of  industry,  but  for  an  increasing  share.  They  asked,  against 
LaFollette's  counsel,  for  democratic  management  in  the  operation 
of  publicly  owned  utilities  and  natural  resources:  LaFollette  con- 
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sidered  these  planks  and  others  too  radical.  Moreover,  the  dele- 
gates doubted  whether  LaFollette,  if  nominated,  would  uphold  the 
Farmer-Labor  platform;  he  would  more  likely  change  it  to  suit 
himself  and  disregard  the  wishes  of  the  convention. 

The  program  which  LaFollette  declared  too  Red  was  a  pro- 
gressive document,  in  no  way  revolutionary,  emphasizing  much 
needed  reform.  Among  other  things,  it  stressed  the  defense  of 
civil  liberties,  called  for  government  ownership,  asked  for  recog- 
nition of  the  Irish  Free  State  and  the  Soviet  Union,  and  repudiated 
American  imperialism,  especially  in  Mexico.  It  demanded  that 
the  Supreme  Court  be  shorn  of  its  usurped  power  to  declare  acts 
of  Congress  unconstitutional.  It  sought  "immediate  repeal  of  the 
Esch-Cummins  Transportation  Act.  It  advocated  legislation  to 
check  the  evils  of  monopoly.  It  concluded  with  the  full  text  of 
labor's  Bill  of  Rights  which  the  Republican  and  Democratic 
parties  had  ignored. 

The  Farmer-Laborites  had  done  a  good  job.  To  the  objection 
that  Christensen  would  be  unable  to  command  much  attention, 
they  replied  that  certainly  he  was  far  superior  in  mentality  and 
personality  to  Cox  or  Harding.  What  nullified  efforts  of  the  con- 
vention was  not  the  choice  of  candidate  but  the  lamentable  lack 
of  organizational  support.  The  left-wing  rank  and  file  of  the 
unions  rallied  to  its  aid  and  strengthened  the  Farmer-Labor  Party 
immeasurably.  But  without  the  official  backing  of  the  Railroad 
Brotherhoods  or  the  A.F.  of  L.,  the  convention  could  not  claim  to 
represent  the  united  labor  movement.  Without  Non-Partisan 
League  endorsement,  it  had  no  ability  to  interest  great  sections 
of  the  farmers.  Without  the  Socialists  and  the  Communists,  it 
could  obtain  only  a  portion  of  the  radical  vote.  The  Forty- 
Eighters  contributed  no  formal  organizational  backing.  The  con- 
vention was  a  loose  amalgamation  of  segments,  a  unification  of 
disunity.  As  such  it  offered  no  threat  to  the  major  parties  with 
their  well-developed  political  machines.  It  did  little  more  than 
reflect  popular  unrest  and  the  passionate  desire  of  great  sections 
of  the  American  people  to  find  some  means  to  preserve  and 
enhance  political  democracy  and  to  assure  greater  economic  secur- 
ity. Its  significance  rested  in  the  indication  it  gave  of  mass  dis- 
content and  bewilderment.  It  had  profound  effect  in  keeping 
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alive  men's  desire  for  a  third-party  movement.  But  in  1920,  it 
bespoke  only  the  inability  of  workers  and  farmers  to  build  a  uni- 
fied defense  against  monopoly's  highly  geared  offensive. 

7 

When  the  nation  went  to  the  polls  in  November,  1920,  the  weak- 
ness of  the  left-wing  and  progressive  parties  became  all  too  obvious. 
Disunity  made  few  friends.  The  Farmer-Labor  ticket  received 
410,000  votes,  the  Socialist  Party  won  approximately  920,000. 
Most  of  the  Socialist  support  represented  a  protest  which  did  not 
necessarily  endorse  the  party's  program.  The  total  presidential  vote 
was  startlingly  low;  many  Americans  who  had  not  rallied  to  the 
Socialist  or  Farmer-Labor  tickets  stayed  at  home  on  election  day 
and  refused  to  exercise  their  franchise. 

The  returns,  broadcast  for  the  first  time  by  the  pioneer  radio 
station  KDKA  in  Pittsburgh,  showed  that  the  Republicans  had 
overwhelmed  the  Democrats  with  a  plurality  of  seven  million,  a 
majority  of  277  electoral  votes.  The  administration's  defeat  was 
appallingly  decisive.  No  President  ever  before  had  been  more  com- 
pletely repudiated.  But  the  rebuke  of  Wilson  did  not  mean  en- 
dorsement of  Harding.  The  Republican  landslide  was  an  expres- 
sion of  disapproval  of  the  way  things  were,  rather  than  a  demon- 
stration of  any  great  confidence  in  the  victorious  Republicans. 
Neither  the  Socialist  nor  the  Farmer-Labor  Party  had  been  able 
to  crystallize  the  prevalent  dissatisfaction;  instead,  men  and 
women  either  withheld  their  votes  or  rebuked  the  Democrats 
by  marking  their  ballots  in  Harding's  favor.  Cox  inherited 
the  rage  against  Wilson.  To  Harding  went  the  votes  of  those  who 
had  opposed  the  war  in  1917  and  of  those  who  had  advocated 
American  participation  in  1914.  The  Republicans  gained  support 
from  those  who  disapproved  of  armed  intervention  in  Russia; 
from  those  who  despised  the  Red  raids;  from  those  who  repudi- 
ated the  Treaty  of  Versailles  and  criticized  the  failure  of  this 
country  to  make  peace  with  Germany;  from  those  who  groaned 
under  the  high  cost  of  living  or  rebelled  against  the  growing  un- 
employment; from  those  who  had  no  use  for  prohibition  or  who 
felt  that  Cox  was  too  wet;  from  those  who  were  outraged  by  the 
draft  laws;  from  those  with  German  or  Austrian  or  Russian  or 
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Irish  ancestry;  in  other  words,  from  all  who  considered  that  in 
one  way  or  another  they  had  been  betrayed.  Men  and  women  felt 
that  they  had  been  deluded  by  specious  promises;  now  they  over- 
threw the  administration  that  had  so  grievously  deceived  them. 

The  four-month  period  from  the  election  to  the  inauguration  of 
Harding  was  one  of  impatient  suspense.  Would  the  Republicans 
be  able  to  halt  the  depression  that  was  daily  growing  more  severe? 
America  awaited  the  answer.  The  more  astute  recognized  that 
the  Republican  victory  heralded  the  most  untrammeled  rule  of 
monopoly  and  great  financial  interests  yet  experienced  in  this 
country.  Even  so,  weariness  with  Wilsonian  failure  encouraged 
some  liberals  to  discover  encouraging  signs  in  Harding's  char- 
acter. "His  administration  .  .  .  will  take  us  back  to  American 
methods  of  government,"  one  of  the  leading  progressive  weeklies 
predicted;  it  indulged  in  the  rather  luke-warm  prophecy  that 
Harding  would  at  least  restore  "the  historic  tradition  of  an  ac- 
cessible President  .  .  .  who  will  receive  visitors  who  have  some- 
thing to  say  and  will  know  how  to  listen  to  them  without  having 
closed  his  mind  to  them  in  advance  because  of  the  superiority  of 
his  intellect."  ™ 

Long  before  Harding  reached  the  White  House,  he  was  proving 
himself  accessible.  Republican  observers  reported  that  the  presi- 
dent-elect had  already  become  "the  center  of  a  veritable  web  of 
intrigue."  33  Inexperienced,  a  little  too  trusting,  friendly  toward 
anyone  who  seemed  affable,  Harding  was  inclined  to  agree  with 
the  opinions  of  most  of  the  political  opportunists  that  sought  him 
out.  Pledged  to  select  the  "best  minds"  to  guide  him,  he  expected 
his  old  cronies  in  the  Ohio  gang  to  supply  such  minds.  His  life- 
long friends  all  had  political  outlooks  similar  to  those  of  ex- 
lobbyist  Daugherty,  Harding's  mentor;  each  of  the  future  presi- 
dent's intimates  had  close  relations  with  proponents  of  special 
interests  only  too  eager  to  offer  the  President  guidance.  Besides, 
Harding  thought  of  the  men  with  whom  he  had  always  associated 
as  "regular  fellows."  He  had  been  trained  to  trust  them,  their 
judgments,  their  "righteousness,"  as  he  had  learned  to  think  of 
politics  in  terms  of  preferment,  log-rolling,  the  pork-barrel,  and 
the  judicious  distribution  of  spoils  where  they  would  do  the  donor 
the  most  good. 
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For  the  newsreel  photographers,  Warren  G.  Harding  pitched 
horseshoes  and  scored  ringers.  Actually,  the  ringers  were  dropped 
over  the  stake  by  an  assistant  photographer  out  of  camera  range.34 
That  was  Harding' s  role— to  pose  as  front  man  taking  credit— 
and  blame— for  the  actions  of  others  not  so  prominently  in  the 
public  eye.  Some  feared  he  would  serve  as  a  shield  for  politicians 
whose  ethics  did  not  differ  from  those  of  a  pickpocket.  Progressives 
whistled  bravely  to  quiet  their  qualms.  But  most  men  looked  for- 
ward to  the  new  era.  Any  change  was  better  than  the  present. 
Crisis  would  not  last  forever,  they  said,  and  Harding  had  homely 
qualities.  He  was  an  average  American,  with  common  sense  and 
the  small-town  touch. 

The  country  waited  to  see  what  the  Harding  years  would  bring. 


Chapter  II 

Monopoly  Enthroned 


The  inauguration  ceremonies  of  March  4,  1921,  were  conducted 
with  a  simplicity  and  dignity  that  accorded  with  the  express 
wishes  of  the  incoming  President.  Together  with  the  haggard 
Wilson,  Warren  Harding  rode  to  the  Capitol  where  he  delivered 
his  inaugural  address.  The  innovation  of  an  amplifying  device 
enabled  those  even  on  the  outskirts  of  the  rather  disappointingly 
meager  crowd  to  hear  the  President's  words  with  remarkable 
clarity,  though  a  wit  objected  that  the  speech  would  have  bene- 
fited more  from  a  condenser  than  from  an  amplifier.1  Its  central 
theme,  despite  the  somewhat  discursive  presentation,  stressed  a 
point  dear  to  Harding  and  the  Old  Guard— business  and  govern- 
ment, hand  in  hand,  would  henceforth  march  across  lush  fields 
to  the  promised  land.  Of  the  two  partners,  business  had  a  far 
clearer  notion  of  what  direction  to  pursue  on  the  road  to 
"normalcy." 

Once  in  the  White  House,  President  Harding,  who  in  his  wife's 
words  remained  "just  folks,"  was  determined  to  surround  him- 
self with  "best  minds,"  endowed  with  a  specialized  knowledge  of 
administrative  complexities.  "You  know,"  he  was  reported  as  con- 
fiding to  an  acquaintance  prior  to  his  inauguration,  "before  I  was 
elected  President,  I  thought  the  chief  pleasure  of  it  would  be  to 
give  honors  and  offices  to  old  friends.  .  .  .  But  you  know,  you 
can't  do  that  when  you're  President  of  the  United  States;  you 
have  to  get  the  best  men."  2  The  Cabinet,  he  felt,  should  resemble 
a  highly  expert  board  of  directors  that  could  help  the  chairman— 
as  the  President  saw  himself— solve  the  problems  confronting  the 
nation.  Yet  the  Cabinet  selections  that  Harding  asked  the  Senate 
to  confirm  seemed  short  of  the  best. 
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Of  course,  the  decorous  Charles  Evans  Hughes,  appointed 
Secretary  of  State,  was  well  known.  Formerly  governor  of  New 
York  and  an  associate  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  until  he  re- 
signed to  become  the  Republican  nominee  for  President  in  1916, 
Hughes  possessed  a  prestige  unquestioned  even  by  those  who  con- 
sidered him  a  back  number.  His  presence  gave  tone  to  the  Cabinet, 
and  in  Harding's  eyes  assured  a  veneer  of  statesmanship  at  the 
service  of  the  administration.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce,  Herbert 
Hoover,  seemed  another  happy  appointment;  he  had  a  reputation 
for  broad  knowledge  of  foreign  affairs  and  was  conceded  even  by 
certain  progressives  to  combine  the  qualities  of  a  cautious  liberal, 
an  efficient  humanitarian,  and  an  astute  business  executive. 

Aside  from  Hughes  and  Hoover,  the  members  of  the  Cabinet 
evoked  nothing  but  indifference.  Andrew  Mellon  of  Pittsburgh, 
selected  as  Secretary  of  Treasury,  was  an  enigma;  the  newspapers 
declared  that  he  was  a  wealthy  man— fabulously  wealthy,  in  fact, 
comparable  to  Morgan  and  Rockefeller.  Editorial  writers  deduced 
from  meager  information  that  Mellon  was  equipped  to  grapple 
with  the  intricate  problems  of  business  and  finance.  A  rumor 
spread  that  Harding  had  not  heard  of  Mellon  before  Senators 
Penrose  and  Knox  of  Pennsylvania  (Knox  was  Mellon's  personal 
lawyer)  had  clamored  for  his  appointment,  withholding  approval 
of  Hoover  until  Harding  accepted  Mellon.  Daugherty  had  also 
argued  that  "a  man  who  can  quietly  make  the  millions  this  modest- 
looking  man  has  gathered  in,  is  little  short  of  a  magician.  If  there 
is  one  thing  he  knows,  it's  money."  3  And  when  Mellon,  former 
associate  of  the  steel  magnate,  Henry  Frick,  and  head  of  the 
aluminum  trust,  owner  of  oil  wells,  banks,  coal  mines,  steel  mills, 
utility  companies,  and  sundry  other  corporations,  expressed  his 
willingness  to  resign  from  all  directorates  in  all  corporations  con- 
trolled by  him,  and  to  turn  over  his  vast  interests  to  his  banker- 
brother,  Harding  saw  no  reason  why  the  Pittsburgh  Republican 
should  be  excluded  from  the  official  family.  Harding  reasoned  that 
Mellon,  by  his  resignations,  would  free  himself  of  any  encumbrance 
or  undue  interest  in  enterprises  he  had  previously  headed.  In  addi- 
tion, Mellon  qualified  as  a  loyal  Republican;  he  had  contributed 
rather  significant  sums  to  the  1920  campaign,  and  his  bank  had 
generously  underwritten  $1,500,000  of  the  Republican  deficit. 
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The  remaining  "best  minds"  had  not,  before  they  were  named 
to  the  Cabinet,  thought  of  themselves  as  leading  lights.  Will 
Hays,  Postmaster-General,  had  conducted  the  seven-million-dollar 
Republican  campaign,  certainly  an  accomplishment,  but  little 
more  was  known  of  his  career.  Harry  Daugherty,  Attorney-General, 
had  been  one  of  the  first  to  discover  Harding,  no  small  achieve- 
ment, but  his  ability  as  a  lawyer  was  a  matter  on  which  conflict- 
ing opinions  were  held— most  of  them  inimical.  Wealthy  John  W. 
Weeks,  Secretary  of  War  and  donator  of  $100,000  to  the  campaign 
chest,  had  served  in  the  House  and  Senate,  but  had  made  his 
mark  more  as  a  convivial  spirit  than  as  a  legislator.  Secretary  of 
Interior  Albert  B.  Fall,  at  one  time  a  judge  in  New  Mexico,  was 
an  impecunious  rancher,  a  former  prospector,  a  rabid  enemy  of 
Mexico,  and  a  senator-friend  of  Harding.  Edwin  Denby,  Secretary 
of  Navy,  whose  wide  expanse  of  forehead  gave  him  an  intellectual 
air,  had  three  terms  to  his  credit  in  the  House  and  had  the  added 
qualification  of  naval  experience  as  a  gunner's  mate  during  the 
Spanish- American  War.  His  appointment  surprised  him  even 
more  than  it  did  the  nation.  James  J.  ("Puddler  Jim")  Davis, 
Secretary  of  Labor,  once  a  steel  worker,  believed  implicitly  in 
Gompersism;  his  added  distinction  of  being  director  general  of  the 
Loyal  Order  of  Moose  contributed  to  his  sudden  elevation.  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  Henry  C.  Wallace,  a  mild  liberal,  had  edited 
an  influential  farm  paper,  and  was  generally  looked  upon  as  one 
of  Harding's  best  selections.  To  complete  the  inner  circle  of 
"best  minds,"  Harding  invited  Vice-President  Calvin  Coolidge  to 
attend  Cabinet  meetings;  the  New  Englander  sat  in  dour  reticence 
blinking  at  the  others  and  reserving  his  counsel. 

The  President's  other  appointments  were  of  similar  caliber. 
Key  ambassadorships  went  to  industrialists  or  to  politicians  who 
had  served  business  well.  In  particular,  Colonel  George  Harvey 
was  dispatched  to  the  Court  of  St.  James's.  On  old  Dr.  Sawyer, 
head  of  a  homeopathic  sanatorium  in  Marion,  Ohio,  Harding  be- 
stowed the  title  of  "Brigadier  Generalcy,"  bringing  him  to  Wash- 
ington to  serve  as  the  President's  personal  physician,  urging  him 
to  study  the  possible  co-ordination  of  the  government's  health 
agencies,  and  equipping  the  doctor  with  a  uniform  and  a  horse 
that  terrified  him.  Four  months  after  the  administration  got  under 
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way,  William  Howard  Taft,  the  rotund  and  gossipy  ex-President 
with  the  reputation  of  being  the  regular  of  all  Republican  regu- 
lars, was  named  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court.  The  hard- 
drinking,  reckless,  gambling  Charles  R.  Forbes,  whom  Harding 
had  met  in  Hawaii  during  a  senatorial  junket,  became  Director  of 
the  Veterans  Bureau.  An  unusual  number  of  Harding' s  Ohio 
cronies,  associated  in  the  past  with  the  political  machines  of 
Foraker  and  Hanna,  moved  to  Washington  and  assumed  adminis- 
trative positions.  The  President's  brother-in-law,  Reverend 
Heber  Votaw,  became  Superintendent  of  Prisons.  A  Marion  at- 
torney, D.  R.  Crissinger,  who  for  a  few  months  had  been  presi- 
dent of  the  National  City  Bank  and  Trust  Company  of  Marion, 
Ohio,  was  named  Comptroller  of  the  Currency.  Elmer  Dover,  un- 
sentimental machine  politician,  formerly  secretary  to  Mark  Hanna, 
was  appointed  Assistant  Secretary  of  Treasury  so  that  he  could 
hand  out  patronage.  All  in  all,  the  "best  minds"  were  distinguished 
by  their  devotion  to  the  Republican  machine,  their  high  regard 
for  business,  and  their  unusual  reliance  on  "common  sense"  which 
was  to  compensate  for  whatever  shortcomings  they  might  have. 

Indeed,  the  Harding  administration  was  pledged  to  recapture 
"common  sense"  government  reminiscent  of  the  McKinley  days 
and  a  far  cry  from  the  idealistic,  "impractical,"  "visionary"  rule 
of  Woodrow  Wilson.  To  be  sure,  the  "best  minds"  needed  all  the 
common  sense  they  could  muster.  Almost  immediately,  the  Presi- 
dent convened  Congress  in  special  session  to  legislate  America  back 
to  "our  normal,  onward  way  again,"  by  "the  establishment  of  the 
Government's  business  on  a  business  basis."  4  The  moment  Con- 
gress began  to  function,  it  appeared  that  the  Old  Guardists  were 
in  control.  Their  program  was  largely  a  negative  one.  They  had 
a  firm  knowledge  only  of  what  they  did  not  want.  The  White 
House  offered  no  leadership— the  Old  Guard  had  dictated  the 
President's  message  which  contained  a  vague  program  based  on 
economy  and  "co-operation  in  the  co-ordination  of  powers  con- 
templated in  the  Constitution."  5 

What  plagued  the  administration  most  was  the  appearance  dur- 
ing the  first  session  of  a  loosely  organized  caucus  of  senators  and 
representatives  interested  in  farm  problems  and  soon  labeled  the 
agricultural  bloc.  They  expressed  the  discontent  of  the  farm  areas 
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where  large  surpluses  of  staple  crops  accruing  from  the  war-ex- 
panded acreage  and  stimulated  by  favorable  weather  conditions 
had  depressed  prices  to  a  level  that  brought  the  farmer  less  than 
the  cost  of  production.  After  selling  the  major  grain  crops  in  1921, 
farmers  had  slightly  more  than  half  the  purchasing  power  enjoyed 
in  the  pre-war  period.  The  value  of  twenty  leading  crops  had 
decreased  38  per  cent  since  the  previous  year,  a  fall  of  three  billion 
dollars.6  Corn  had  never  sold  for  less  in  twenty-five  years.  The 
farm  bloc,  composed  of  middle-western  and  southern  agrarians, 
insisted  on  some  sort  of  relief  for  the  rural  areas,  experiencing  the 
first  hardships  of  post-war  agrarian  crisis.  Exercising  a  balance  of 
power  in  Congress,  and  even  able  to  override  the  will  of  the  Old 
Guard  when  the  caucus  voted  as  a  unit,  the  bloc  was  described  as 
"a  casual,  voluntary,  and  purely  informal  gathering  of  men  who 
sought  to  formulate  and  help  enact  a  constructive,  national  agri- 
cultural program  ...  as  an  emergency  measure  for  handling  some 
of  the  legislative  features  of  the  great  and  most  unusual  agricul- 
tural emergency."  7 

From  the  beginning  of  the  extra  session  to  the  mid-term  elections 
in  1922,  the  bloc  controlled  roughly  twenty-two  votes  in  the 
Senate  and  about  one  hundred  votes  in  the  House.  The  member- 
ship cut  across  party  lines;  the  administration— and  especially  the 
Old  Guard— accused  it  of  cutting  across  class  lines  as  well. 

Often  in  the  past,  Congress  had  seen  fluid  groupings  of  legisla- 
tors pledged  to  win  farm  aid;  but  the  agricultural  bloc  of  1921 
was  the  first  agrarian  faction  to  hold  together  effectively  for  any 
considerable  period.  The  bloc  had  been  organized  by  mid-western 
representatives  and  senators;  it  soon  enlisted  the  aid  of  southern 
Democrats.  By  no  means  a  monolithic  group,  the  bloc's  purpose 
was  to  win  concessions  for  the  farmers.  It  arose  from  necessity, 
from  the  traditional  rivalry  between  urban  and  rural  interests 
which  forced  the  representatives  of  farm  states  to  accept  some  sort 
of  working  arrangement  enabling  them  to  resist  eastern  monopoly. 
Yet  the  bloc  failed  to  agree  on  a  long-range,  decisive  program; 
it  remained  a  rather  unstable  alliance  that  almost  always  accepted 
the  leadership  of  the  rich  landowners.  For  the  big  Republican 
grain  producers  who  had  supported  Frank  O.  Lowden  in  1920 
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soon  obtained  a  more  influential  voice  in  the  bloc  than  the  group 
that  had  leaned  toward  the  1920  Farmer-Labor  Party. 

Farmers  in  the  United  States  fell  into  three  categories.  Poor  or 
small  farmers,  approximately  half  of  the  six  million  owners  of  the 
land,  earned  not  more  than  $1,000  and  often  as  little  as  $250  a 
year.  They  produced  about  14  per  cent  of  the  total  farm  output. 
Middle  farmers,  with  incomes  varying  from  $1,000  to  $3,900  a 
year,  composed  some  40  per  cent  of  the  total  landowners  and  pro- 
duced about  46  per  cent  of  the  annual  farm  output.  Rich  farmers, 
only  10  per  cent  of  the  six  million,  enjoyed  annual  incomes  of 
$4,000  and  over,  and  accounted  for  about  40  per  cent  of  the  total 
farm  production.  It  was  this  latter  minority,  numbering  some 
600,000  owners,  that  most  members  of  the  bloc,  led  by  Senator 
Arthur  Capper  of  Kansas,  truly  represented  and  fought  for  in 
Congress.8  Not  surprisingly,  this  dominant  group  within  the  bloc 
disagreed  more  strenuously  with  the  methods  used  by  the  Old 
Guard  than  with  the  ends  those  methods  were  designed  to  obtain. 
Superficially,  the  bloc  opposed  monopoly;  in  practice,  the  followers 
of  Capper  objected  to  the  momentum  by  which  the  powerful  in- 
dustrial and  financial  interests  of  the  East  drove  ahead  toward  the 
concentration  of  control.  For  the  momentum  tended  to  prevent 
the  rich  farmers  from  gaining  a  sufficiently  large  share  of  the  bene- 
fits that  monopoly  brought. 

The  minority  of  the  bloc,  of  whom  Senator  Robert  M.  LaFollette 
of  Wisconsin  (sometimes  joined  by  Senators  William  Borah  of 
Idaho  and  George  W.  Norris  of  Nebraska)  was  the  most  outspoken 
leader,  dreaded  all  monopoly,  and  sought  to  alleviate  conditions 
of  the  middle  farmers  and  in  some  instances  of  the  small  farmers 
and  tenants  as  well.  Thus  the  division  within  the  bi-partisan  bloc 
prevented  unity  except  on  broad  general  questions;  the  bloc's  main 
accomplishment  was  to  harass  the  Old  Guard  and  the  administra- 
tion. The  somewhat  over-eloquent  orators,  whose  ardent  recourse 
to  the  filibuster  often  embarrassed  the  dull  and  legalistic  adminis- 
tration spokesmen,  provided  the  only  interest  in  an  otherwise 
inane  Congress.  And  they  pleased  the  Democratic  opposition 
greatly  by  impeding  the  Old  Guard's  path  to  "normalcy." 

Exerting  pressure  on  the  bloc  they  had  helped  to  form  were  the 
farmers'  lobbies,  controlled  largely  by  the  biggest  growers.  The 
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inability  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  the  National 
Grange,  the  National  Board  of  Farm  Organizations,  and  similar 
groups  to  transcend  class  lines  (as  they  were  accused  of  doing  by 
the  embittered  Old  Guard)  was  reflected  by  the  bloc's  tendency  to 
underestimate  the  importance  of  labor  support  in  the  struggle 
against  the  administration.  As  a  result,  the  bloc  fought  without  any 
considerable  backing  from  labor  and  consumer  bodies,  isolated 
needlessly  from  groups  that  could  have  added  to  its  effectiveness. 

Nevertheless,  the  mere  existence  of  opposition  threw  the  Old 
Guardists  into  a  panic.  Harding  was  "their"  man,  and  his  admin- 
istration was  dedicated  to  the  passage  of  "their"  legislation  de- 
signed to  serve  the  industrial  and  financial  overlords  of  the  East— 
and  the  devil  take  the  rest  of  the  country.  The  bloc  aroused  the 
most  hysterical  rage  among  machine  Republicans.  Its  presence  in- 
creasingly revealed  that  the  cabal,  thinking  in  terms  of  1890,  was 
beginning  to  lose  initiative  and  had  become  too  musty  and 
decrepit  to  withstand  organized  criticism.  By  holding  the  Old 
Guardists  up  to  ridicule,  the  bloc  exposed  their  weaknesses.  Fren- 
zied denunciations  by  the  stand-pat  Republicans  revealed  a  fear 
that  their  masters  in  industry  and  finance  would  begin  looking 
for  new  spokesmen  with  greater  ability  and  a  more  subtle  ap- 
proach. For  soon  after  the  administration  took  office,  Senators 
Penrose  and  Knox,  the  clique's  most  astute  leaders,  had  died.  In 
their  shoes,  Senator  Lodge  appeared  hesitating,  blundering,  bad- 
tempered,  without  the  force  to  command  allegiances  that  Penrose 
could  always  muster.  Lodge  had  made  a  fine  lieutenant;  he  proved 
an  inexpert  general. 

According  to  Senator  Capper,  "when  the  farming  industry  lan- 
guishes, all  industry  fails  to  prosper."  9  Certainly,  the  bloc  focussed 
the  spotlight  of  publicity  on  problems  arising  from  the  serious 
maladjustment  of  agricultural  economy.  But  considering  the  po- 
litical disunity  among  the  farmers  who  bore  the  brunt  of  the 
crisis,  it  would  have  been  completely  unrealistic  to  expect  greater 
agricultural  aid  than  the  bloc  managed  to  obtain.  For  Congress 
only  responded  to  pressure  of  political  organizations  capable  of 
influencing  election  results.  The  farmers  had  unfortunately  dis- 
played not  much  more  ability  than  the  workers  or  small  middle- 
class  merchants  to  play  an  independent  political  role,  though  the 
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existence  of  the  Non-Partisan  League  and  the  Farmer-Labor  Party 
showed  that  agrarian  crisis  was  beginning  to  lead  the  small  and 
middle  farmers  to  assert  themselves  politically. 

As  in  the  past,  sectional  differences  again  contributed  to  dis- 
unity. The  grain  growers  of  the  Midwest  had  little  concern  for  the 
cotton  growers  of  the  South;  those  who  raised  corn  and  cattle  had 
small  interest  in  the  problems  faced  by  truck  farmers  or  dairymen 
or  beet  sugar  planters.  Nor  did  the  farmers  have  understanding  or 
much  sympathy  for  workers  struggling  to  protect  their  unions  and 
their  wage  scales,  any  more  than  workers  sensed  the  danger  to  them 
that  farm  crisis  constituted.  The  radicals  co-operated  with  strikers 
in  the  cities;  but  at  a  time  when  the  resistance  of  farmers  to  the 
monopolies  was  at  its  height,  the  Communists  lacked  the  forces 
and  the  experience  to  enter  the  fight,  and  the  Socialists  lacked  the 
interest.  The  farmers  sank  helplessly  into  depression,  hoping  for 
aid  from  the  agricultural  bloc  which  was  mostly  concerned  with 
the  interests  of  the  wealthy  top  producers. 

The  debacle  that  1921  brought  to  the  rural  areas  deepened  in 
the  following  year.  Despite  the  depressed  prices  for  farm  products, 
the  value  of  land  on  which  taxes  and  interest  on  mortgages  must 
be  paid  had  doubled,  and  in  some  instances  tripled  since  1914. 
High  freight  rates  added  to  the  cost  of  distribution,  enabling  the 
railroad  companies  to  increase  their  dividends  each  year,  but  also 
raising  prices  to  consumers.  In  turn,  the  ability  of  the  city  workers 
to  buy  farm  products  was  reduced.  Rural  purchasing  power  fell 
to  one-third  of  what  it  had  been  just  prior  to  the  war.  No  other 
industry  could  have  sustained  such  losses  and  still  continued  to 
produce. 

The  results  were  logical  enough.  In  fifteen  grain-growing  states, 
nearly  one-tenth  of  the  farmers  lost  their  land  to  banks  and  insur- 
ance companies,  and  14  per  cent  of  the  tenants  were  evicted. 
Another  15  per  cent  of  the  farmers  and  21  per  cent  of  the  tenants 
were  actually  insolvent,  escaping  foreclosure  because  creditors  did 
not  wish  to  take  over  the  land.  An  almost  equal  number  relin- 
quished their  holdings  without  bothering  to  wait  for  a  court  order. 
Farmers'  sons  and  daughters  fled  to  the  cities  searching  for  work, 
unwilling  to  wait  for  eviction  notices,  rebelling  against  a  continu- 
ally falling  standard  of  living,  horrified  to  see  houses  and  herds, 
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land  and  equipment  deteriorating  for  lack  of  improvements.  From 
the  South,  the  army  of  Negro  migrants  swelled,  with  half  a  million 
black  workers  moving  out  of  the  fields  in  1922  and  1923.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  admitted  the  hopelessness  of  the  situa- 
tion. The  secretary  reported: 

Many  thousands  of  farmers  have  not  been  able  to  weather 
the  storm,  notwithstanding  their  most  strenuous  efforts. 
Thousands  who  purchased  land  during  the  period  of  high 
prices,  making  a  small  payment  down,  have  been  obliged  to 
give  up  the  struggle,  let  the  land  go  back,  lose  all  the  money 
they  paid  for  it,  and  start  anew.  Many  thousands  of  renters 
who  had  substantial  savings  invested  in  farm  equipment  and 
live  stock  have  gone  through  the  same  experiences  and  lost 
everything.10 

There  seemed  no  way  out.  Certainly  the  cure  for  crisis  demanded 
measures  that  the  farm  bloc  would  never  in  its  wildest  moments 
have  considered.  To  restore  even  the  semblance  of  agricultural 
prosperity  required  more  than  half  steps;  it  could  be  brought 
about  only  by  drastically  reducing  the  farm  debt.  But  that  meant 
cancelation  of  mortgages  on  land  and  equipment  and  required 
sacrifices  from  bankers  and  insurance  companies  that  they  would 
never  willingly  accept.  In  addition,  it  was  necessary  to  offer  the 
small  and  middle  farmers  liberal  credits;  the  consuming  power 
of  the  urban  population  must  be  raised;  monopoly  prices  on  goods 
indispensable  to  the  farmers  had  to  be  lowered;  and  mechaniza- 
tion of  farm  land  must  be  spread.  The  latter  need  alone  was 
insuperable.  For  to  spread  mechanization  was  impractical  on  the 
basis  of  small  individual  holdings. 

Such  solutions  the  farm  bloc  could  not— and  would  not— advo- 
cate. Its  actions  were  designed  to  accomplish  far  less.  In  the  year 
and  a  half  before  the  1922  mid-term  elections,  the  bloc  tried  only 
to  alleviate  some  abuses.  At  times  the  bloc's  stand  benefited  all 
strata  of  the  rural  population;  usually  it  was  of  help  only  to  the 
10  per  cent  on  top.  Harding  joined  the  Old  Guard  in  berating  the 
bloc.  But  before  his  administration  ended,  he  was  pointing  with 
pride  to  legislation  forced  through  against  Old  Guard  resistance. 

The  positive  legislative  achievements  of  the  bloc  included  an 
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amendment  to  the  Farm  Loan  Act,  increasing  its  capital  by  twenty- 
five  million  dollars  and  designed  to  grant  easier  credits  to  the 
farmers.  By  raising  the  interest  rate  payable  on  farm  loan  bonds 
to  5  Y2  per  cent,  the  bloc  speeded  the  sale  of  the  bonds  and  helped 
finance  the  new  credits.  But  the  average  small  farmer  or  tenant 
was  already  so  overburdened  with  debt  and  so  close  to  losing  his 
land  and  equipment  that  he  could  not  offer  sufficient  security  for 
a  loan  and  was  therefore  unable  to  obtain  credit. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  bloc  won  legislation  restricting  gambling 
on  grain  futures  and  placing  the  great  packing  corporations  under 
the  supervision  and  regulation  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
These  definitely  anti-monopoly  laws  assisted  the  agricultural  pop- 
ulation as  a  whole,  though  the  greatest  advantage  again  accrued 
to  the  richest  minority.  The  successful  struggle  to  place  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  farm  interests  on  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  proved 
a  gesture  that  infuriated  the  Old  Guard  who  saw  their  temple 
invaded  by  infidels.  But  a  single  spokesman  could  hardly  affect 
the  Board's  policies  to  any  vital  degree  and  certainly  failed  to 
overcome  banker  opposition  to  the  farmer's  dearest,  and  most  self- 
deluding,  wish— monetary  inflation. 

In  like  fashion,  the  act  authorizing  farm  co-operatives  to  buy 
and  sell  collectively  without  danger  of  prosecution  under  the 
anti-trust  laws  proved  a  delusion.  At  first  glance,  the  provision 
seemed  to  grant  all  farmers  greater  protection  against  monopoly 
incursion.  On  examination,  it  developed  that  the  majority  of  co- 
operatives—as has  already  been  suggested— served  the  very  oppo- 
site end.  For  the  most  part  organized  and  presided  over  by  the 
banks  and  the  wealthiest  farmers,  the  co-operatives  spurred  mo- 
nopoly's invasion  of  the  rural  areas.  Without  the  centralization 
that  co-operatives  induced,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  con- 
trol the  scattered  thousands  of  varying  sized  farms.  Instead  of 
fighting  monopoly,  the  most  influential  of  the  co-operatives  handed 
a  great  section  of  farmers  over  to  the  financial  manipulations  of 
the  remote  banks.  Moreover,  they  often  heightened  the  toll  on 
consumers. 

The  farm  bloc  frustrated  the  plans  of  the  administration  in 
other  directions.  On  three  central  issues,  the  bloc  threw  sand  in  the 
Republican  machinery.  To  the  Emergency  Tariff  of  1921  (later 
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expanded  into  the  Fordney-McCumber  Tariff  Act  of  1922)  the 
bloc  added  high  import  duties  on  raw  materials  and  farm  prod- 
ucts such  as  wheat,  wool,  sugar,  and  fruits.  Deaf  to  Old  Guard 
howls,  the  revisionists  maintained  potash  and  lumber  on  the  free 
list,  and  empowered  the  President  to  equalize  costs  of  production 
by  lowering  or  raising  duties  on  any  product  by  50  per  cent,  but 
this  provision  was  not  utilized  and  proved  to  be  of  little  impor- 
tance. The  tariff  also  sanctioned  large  levies  on  industrial  prod- 
ucts, especially  dyes  and  other  imports  competing  with  new  indus- 
tries. 

The  feeling  of  accomplishment  that  the  tariff  gave  the  farmers 
proved  utterly  false;  duties  on  agricultural  goods  neither  raised 
prices  farmers  received  for  their  crops  nor  prevented  further  de- 
clines. Furthermore,  the  tariff  strengthened  the  monopolies,  for 
all  the  Old  Guard's  sulking,  and  helped  to  raise  the  cost  of  vari- 
ous consumer  goods  which  the  farmer  must  purchase.  In  other 
words,  as  LaFollette  emphasized  in  his  opposition  to  the  tariff, 
it  widened  the  gap  between  what  farmers  received  for  their 
produce  and  the  amounts  they  had  to  pay  for  necessities.  And  it 
helped  to  shut  off  imports,  thus  preventing  foreign  nations  from 
buying  in  this  country.  The  desperate  plight  of  most  European 
nations  reduced  the  sums  they  could  expend  for  American  prod- 
ucts, and  the  tariff  cut  down  this  amount  still  more. 

Probably  the  bloc's  most  important  victory  was  its  pruning  of 
Secretary  Mellon's  tax  program.  Calling  the  administration's 
request  for  drastic  paring  of  income  taxes  and  abolition  of  the 
excess  profits  tax  "class  legislation,"  Senator  LaFollette  accused 
Mellon  of  "brazenly  and  impudently"  suggesting  that  "wealth  will 
not  and  cannot  be  made  to  bear  its  full  share  of  taxation.  He 
favors  a  system  that  will  let  wealth  escape."  Mellon  retorted,  "I 
recommend  this  reduction,  not  to  relieve  the  rich  but  because  the 
higher  surtax  rates  have  already  passed  the  point  where  they  can 
be  collected."  To  which  LaFollette  answered,  "He  ought  to  be 
retired  from  his  place  for  making  such  a  declaration."  n 

The  blistering  attack  on  Mellon  ushered  in  a  long  struggle 
against  tax  reductions  advantageous  only  to  the  very  wealthy. 
But  the  bloc  was  unable  to  prevent  the  wiping  out  of  the  excess 
profits  tax;  the  corporations  saved  over  a  billion  and  one  half 
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dollars  each  year.  The  maximum  surtax  on  the  highest  incomes 
was  cut  from  65  to  50  per  cent  and  not  to  40  per  cent  as  Mellon 
requested,  though  the  reduction  was  by  no  means  negligible  and 
affected  only  those  with  incomes  above  $66,000  a  year.  Despite 
the  bloc,  the  Old  Guard,  in  conjunction  with  the  greatest  Secre- 
tary of  Treasury  since  Alexander  Hamilton,  had  managed  to 
guard  the  interests  of  the  great  fortunes  and  to  transfer  a  good 
amount  of  the  tax  burden  from  the  backs  of  the  very  rich  to  the 
backs  of  those  least  able  to  pay.  The  savings  to  the  Mellons— to 
the  family  and  to  the  Secretary  himself  who  in  Harding's  opinion 
had  lost  all  interest  in  his  personal  finances  once  he  had  resigned 
from  corporation  directorships  and  handed  over  his  personal 
affairs  to  his  brother— amounted  to  almost  one  million  dollars 
in  1922  alone.12 

In  co-operation  with  the  progressives,  members  of  the  farm  bloc 
supported  appropriations  by  Congress  to  assist  in  the  re-employ- 
ment of  persons  injured  in  industry  or  other  legitimate  occupa- 
tions, and  to  aid  mothers  at  childbirth.  The  Old  Guard  fought 
these  reforms  frantically,  lamenting  the  violation  of  states'  rights 
which  they  saw  torn  to  shreds  along  with  the  Constitution.  But 
their  outcries  against  the  wild  men  of  the  West  were  unavailing. 
The  insurgents  ordered  the  stronger  railroads  to  pay  half  their 
earnings  above  a  certain  percentage  into  a  fund  to  be  used  to  help 
the  weaker  roads.  They  authorized  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission to  control  coal  shipments  during  a  strike  and  to  take 
action  against  inflated  coal  prices.  They  passed  the  veterans'  bonus 
but  were  unable  to  repass  it  over  the  President's  veto.  And  they 
defeated  the  ship  subsidy  bill,  an  attempt  to  make  an  outright 
gift  to  shipping  corporations. 

To  all  this  the  Old  Guard  could  do  no  more  than  predict  dire 
ruin  for  the  country,  an  end  to  all  business  confidence,  the  break- 
down of  orderly  government.  With  the  Old  Guard  definitely  on 
the  run,  the  progressives  and  the  farm  bloc  did  not  press  for 
further  concessions.  To  the  remainder  of  the  administration's  pro- 
gram, the  bloc  gave  its  consent,  or  at  least  refrained  from  strenu- 
ous opposition.  The  program  went  through;  a  separate  peace  was 
signed  with  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary,  finally  putting  to  rest 
any  question  of  this  country  accepting  the  Treaty  of  Versailles; 
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a  huge  naval  appropriation  augmented  America's  bargaining 
power  in  foreign  affairs;  an  immigration  act,  vetoed  by  Wilson 
during  his  last  days  in  office,  was  hastily  re-enacted  and  signed  by 
Harding.  With  the  demand  for  further  supplies  of  cheap  labor 
diminished,  the  act  admitted  into  the  United  States  no  more  than 
3  per  cent  of  the  number  of  nationals  in  this  country  at  the  time 
of  the  1910  census. 

The  Old  Guard  was  even  prouder  of  the  authorization  it  won 
from  Congress  for  a  national  budget;  it  had  put  federal  finances 
on  the  same  basis  as  corporation  finance.  It  had  made  President 
Harding— proxy  for  Secretary  Mellon— the  chairman  of  the  great- 
est corporation  in  the  world. 

The  farm  bloc  had  said  its  piece.  If  it  had  done  nothing  more, 
it  had  made  clear  that  the  Republicans  who  talked  for  the  mo- 
nopolies were  not  particularly  eager  to  eradicate  the  causes  of 
farm  crisis.  So  long  as  prices  on  raw  materials  remained  depressed 
and  the  farmers  increasingly  lost  their  land  to  the  banks  and  other 
financial  institutions,  the  industrialists  stood  to  gain  greater 
profits.  The  wider  the  spread  between  the  price  paid  by  industry 
for  raw  materials  and  the  price  charged  to  the  consumer,  the  more 
impressive  the  profit  for  the  monopolists  who  raked  in  the  differ- 
ence. The  faster  farmers  were  dispossessed,  the  more  rapidly 
monopolization  proceeded  in  agriculture.  There  remained,  of 
course,  the  contradiction  that  the  farmers  represented  40  per  cent 
of  the  consuming  public  of  the  country,  and  their  pauperization 
cut  down  the  market  for  the  industrialists.  But  there  were  other 
ways  of  getting  around  the  difficulty— for  a  time  at  least.  The  in- 
dustrialists had  only  to  find  new  markets  elsewhere,  across  the 
oceans  or  to  the  south.  It  was  far  easier,  for  the  moment,  to  export 
industrial  goods  than  to  reduce  farm  indebtedness  and  put  the 
farmer  back  on  his  feet. 

The  people  took  for  granted  that  when  President  Harding 
called  an  agricultural  conference,  some  help  would  be  forthcom- 
ing. Men  grasped  desperately  at  such  props  as  the  tariff  and  the 
act  permitting  co-operatives  to  buy  and  sell  collectively.  But  the 
props  proved  to  be  made  of  sand.  Big  business  had  more  to  gain 
by  expropriating  the  land  and  extending  monopoly  than  by  sal- 
vaging the  small  landed  proprietor. 
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The  breakdown  of  agriculture  after  the  war  contributed  to  a 
sharp,  if  brief,  crisis  in  industry.  With  Europe  purchasing  no  great 
quantity  of  manufactured  goods  and  with  the  rural  market  at  home 
paralyzed,  wholesale  prices  dropped  one-fifth  from  1920  levels. 
While  prices  still  remained  much  higher  than  in  1913,  the  losses 
sustained  on  swollen  inventories  accumulated  during  the  war  led 
the  larger  industrialists  to  curtail  orders  and  plunged  many  small 
manufacturers  into  bankruptcy.  Production  slowed  down;  iron 
and  steel  mills,  for  example,  functioned  at  only  38  per  cent  of 
capacity,  producing  less  than  at  any  time  since  1908.  Banking 
operations  contracted  as  the  demand  for  new  capital  slackened. 
The  Federal  Reserve  Board  withdrew  a  good  portion  of  avail- 
able currency  and  deflation  brought  prices  down  too  hurriedly. 
The  total  number  of  business  failures,  particularly  severe  in  the 
South,  surpassed  any  previous  record  and  topped  by  5  per  cent  the 
disastrous  epidemic  of  failures  that  had  occurred  during  the  1915 
panic. 

As  factory  output  declined,  workers  earned  less  and  increasingly 
lost  employment.  The  number  of  jobless  exceeded  five  million. 
Herbert  Hoover,  the  great  humanitarian  at  the  head  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  called  a  conference  to  consider  the  unem- 
ployment problem.  Significantly,  the  gathering  was  not  held 
under  the  auspices  of  Secretary  of  Labor  Davis,  the  department 
most  vitally  concerned.  Davis  was  no  businessman;  Hoover  had 
subordinated  the  labor  department  to  his  own.  Besides,  Hoover 
was  closer  to  the  leading  industrialists  than  any  other  administra- 
tion head— always  excepting  Mellon— and  it  was  expected  that  he 
could  co-ordinate  the  interests  of  labor  and  industry  most  effi- 
ciently. And  so  it  turned  out.  The  meeting  declared  that  the  wave 
of  unemployment  called  for  no  extraordinary  measures  on  the 
part  of  the  federal  government,  though  it  agreed  that  an  increase 
in  the  public-works  program  would  be  all  to  the  good.  Unemploy- 
ment should  remain  the  concern  of  private  charity,  the  majority 
argued,  with  the  states  undertaking  road  building  projects  to 
alleviate  misery.  The  country  was  fundamentally  sound;  recovery 

would  take  place  within  a  few  months.  All  that  was  needed  was 
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confidence.  Every  home  owner,  the  conference  advised,  could  help 
out  by  sprucing  up  his  house  with  a  fresh  coat  of  paint;  office 
managers  should  have  windows  washed,  floors  polished,  ceilings 
retouched.  But  the  real  cure  would  result  from  greater  economy  in 
government;  Secretary  Mellon  emphatically  applauded  this  senti- 
ment. Taxes  would  then  come  down,  waste  would  be  eliminated, 
and  purchasing  power  would  rise.  The  recommendations  of 
Hoover's  conference  pleased  some  people,  but  it  cannot  be  said 
to  have  ended  unemployment  or  to  have  done  much  to  alleviate 
starvation.  Fortunately,  other  forces  intervened,  after  a  winter 
of  suffering  and  deprivation,  to  end  industrial  crisis. 

To  the  largest  industrialists  and  bankers,  the  depression  had 
been  a  blessing  in  disguise.  It  had  required  temporary  sacrifices 
on  the  part  of  the  trusts,  but  the  greater  the  monopoly  the  more 
capable  it  was  of  weathering  the  storm.  The  smaller  businesses 
foundered  most  often.  Overproduction  that  had  hastened  the 
depression  had  also  served  to  force  out  the  less  efficient.  Recovery 
found  concentration  of  industry  in  the  hands  of  the  monopolies 
enormously  increased.  The  crisis  was  a  period  of  blood  letting  that 
may  have  killed  many  of  the  more  anemic  manufacturers,  but  that 
allowed  the  robust  monopolies  to  take  over  plants  and  equipment 
of  feeble  competitors.  Mergers  and  combinations  added  to  the 
monopolies'  share  of  available  business. 

The  depression  did  not  last  long.  Its  end  came  when  orders 
mounted  for  capital  goods,  when  industry  required  replacements, 
and  new  enterprises  had  need  of  equipment  and  material.  The 
demand  for  American  capital  mounted  abroad;  the  export  of  capi- 
tal in  turn  allowed  other  nations  to  buy  the  output  of  American 
industry.  Throughout  the  crisis,  moreover,  a  fairly  steady  market 
for  machinery  prevented  the  slump  from  reaching  still  more  dis- 
astrous lows  than  it  did.  By  the  middle  of  1921,  replacements  post- 
poned during  the  war  could  be  put  off  no  longer.  For  six  years 
and  more,  construction  of  dwellings  and  office  buildings  had  been 
practically  stationary.  Building  revived,  and  in  1922  the  amount 
of  construction  surpassed  1913  by  35  per  cent.  The  spurt  in  build- 
ing strengthened  the  consumption  of  steel,  electrical  equipment, 
lumber  and  innumerable  other  products.  Likewise,  railroads  began 
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to  purchase  large  amounts  of  equipment.  The  output  of  automo- 
biles rose  sharply.  The  radio  industry  assumed  major  propor- 
tions; sets  and  gadgets  brought  in  sixty  million  dollars  in  1922, 
and  this  amount  more  than  doubled  the  next  year.  The  electrical 
industry  expanded.  Consuming  power  among  the  urban  popula- 
tion mounted.  In  1923,  it  exceeded  that  of  1919  by  over  6  per  cent. 
Capitalism  commenced  to  regain  its  vigor. 

At  the  same  time  the  trusts,  for  which  the  Republican  Party 
spoke  in  Congress,  grew  in  power.  Control  became  increasingly 
centralized;  holding  companies  allowed  one  financial  group  to 
guide  the  operation  of  scores  of  subsidiaries.  By  1921,  two  hundred 
non-banking  corporations  possessed  over  half  the  country's  cor- 
porate assets,  a  degree  of  concentration  that  had  never  before 
been  matched.  Seventy  corporations,  each  with  incomes  of  five 
million  dollars  or  over,  amassed  about  one  quarter  of  all  corpo- 
rate earnings.  The  trend  was  reflected  in  individual  incomes; 
approximately  3  per  cent  of  those  filing  income-tax  returns  re- 
ceived a  good  deal  more  than  60  per  cent  of  the  reported  receipts.13 

The  very  rich  were  getting  a  great  deal  richer.  The  less  wealthy 
were  losing  out.  The  workers,  more  fortunate  than  the  farmers, 
were  fighting  to  keep  what  they  had.  The  process  was  speeded  by 
the  good  offices  of  the  Republicans  in  power.  Attorney-General 
Daugherty  closed  his  eyes  to  violations  of  anti-trust  laws,  though 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  was  more  inclined  to  slow  down 
the  process  of  consolidation. 

The  depression  gave  way  to  a  boom,  a  fertile  period  for  those 
who  could  benefit  from  it.  But  in  any  real  sense,  the  benefits  were 
divided  among  a  few  hundred  rulers.  The  profits  poured  into  the 
coffers  of  the  key  banks  and  industries,  into  the  accounts  of  a  tiny 
handful  of  men  who  owned  sufficient  amounts  of  stocks  and  bonds 
to  enjoy  any  real  part  of  the  juicy  melons  and  the  mounting  divi- 
dends, and  into  the  pockets  of  a  top  minority  of  managers  and 
professional  men  who  received  large  salaries  and  bonuses  in  return 
for  obtaining  greater  efficiency  and  productivity  of  labor  in  the  big 
factories,  mills,  and  mines.  Excluded  were  the  "sick"  industries 
like  coal  mining  and  textiles,  which  suffered  from  overproduction 
in  a  contracting  market  invaded  by  substitute  and  more  efficient 
products. 
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Concentration,  encouraged  by  the  federal  government,  was  only 
one  road  to  prosperity.  The  sharp  decline  of  profits  led  the  cor- 
porations to  seek  means  of  cutting  operating  costs.  Depression 
offered  them  the  opportunity  to  do  so  at  the  expense  of  the  wage 
earners.  The  easiest  way  was  to  decrease  wage  rates  without  more 
ado.  But  there  were  other  less  obvious  methods.  Factory  hands 
could  be  accelerated  so  that  the  output  of  the  individual  rose— 
the  speed-up.  Or  each  operator  could  be  required  to  tend  more 
machines— the  stretch-out.  Or  it  was  possible  for  some  companies 
to  move  plants  from  one  locality  to  another,  usually  to  the  South, 
where,  because  unionization  had  made  little  headway  and  the 
standard  of  living  was  traditionally  lower  than  in  the  North,  labor 
could  be  employed  for  less.  The  effect  of  all  methods— wage  cuts, 
technological  improvement,  rationalization— was  cumulative,  and 
at  the  expense  of  the  working  class. 

When  it  came  to  self-protection,  labor  often  found  itself  ham- 
pered by  lack  of  solid  organization  and  by  craft  divisions  fostered 
by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  Time  and  again,  the  top 
Federation  leadership  discouraged  resistance,  believing  that  if 
business  prospered,  no  matter  how,  work  would  be  plentiful  and 
wages  would  rise  as  profits  went  up.  Officials  were  inclined  to 
counsel  passivity.  The  fable  of  the  goose  that  laid  the  golden  egg 
so  impressed  those  who  had  sat  too  long  at  the  feet  of  Gompers, 
that  they  constantly  worried  lest  working-class  recalcitrance  would 
in  the  end  cripple  the  monopolies.  Then  where  would  labor  stand, 
they  wanted  to  know.  They  clung  to  the  preposterous  faith  that 
workers  and  employers  were  equal  partners.  But  the  employers, 
willing  enough  for  workers  to  share  the  burden  of  depression, 
felt  that  profits  should  go  to  the  investors,  financiers,  owners,  and 
managers— those  who  took  the  "risk." 

All  during  the  depression  years,  the  leaders  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  fell  over  each  other  in  their  haste  to  retreat. 
The  membership  rolls  told  the  tale.  Isolated  from  the  working 
class,  the  Federation  lost  over  one  million  members  in  the  period 
from  1920  to  1922,  until  it  could  claim  less  than  three  million 
workers  who  still  paid  dues.  Reaction  spoke  loudest  at  A.F.  of  L. 
conventions.  At  the  1921  and  1922  meetings,  resolutions  blessed 
by  the  executive  council  and  obediently  passed  by  handpicked 
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machine  delegates  condemned  any  steps  leading  toward  amalga- 
mation or  industrial  unionism;  the  labor  movement  endorsed  the 
drastic  reduction  of  immigration  and  the  exclusion  of  Asiatics; 
the  hunt  for  militants  redoubled  until  all  known  radicals  had  been 
expelled  from  the  Federation;  the  leadership  convinced  the  con- 
ventions that  the  State  Department's  refusal  to  recognize  the  Soviet 
Union's  existence  was  in  the  interest  of  the  working  class. 

At  moments  the  Gompersites  had  to  contend  with  opposition 
to  their  reactionary  program.  Debates  were  bitter,  dissatisfaction 
went  deep.  But  at  the  close  of  each  convention,  the  executive 
council  claimed  a  complete  victory.  Yet  momentarily  it  would 
trim  its  sails  because  of  angry  resistance  from  the  rank  and  file. 
While  steadfastly  refusing  to  consider  independent  political  action, 
the  conventions  made  a  conciliatory  gesture  toward  the  more 
politically  minded  groups  within  the  Federation  by  endorsing  the 
organization  of  a  non-partisan  campaign  to  "defeat  labor's  ene- 
mies and  elect  labor's  friends."  The  joker  in  such  an  approach 
(among  others)  was  the  lack  of  agreement  among  council  mem- 
bers as  to  just  what  constituted  a  political  "friend."  William 
Hutcheson,  for  one,  supported  the  Republican  Party;  the  majority 
of  international  and  national  presidents  considered  the  Demo- 
crats more  sympathetic  to  the  union  movement.  In  some  localities, 
the  links  between  union  leaders  and  corrupt  political  machines 
were  sufficiently  strong  to  prevent  any  objectivity  when  it  came  to 
judging  the  merits  of  candidates. 

The  remaining,  more  pious  resolutions  that  the  conventions 
approved  served  only  to  adorn  the  record  and  were  never  allowed 
to  affect  the  actions  of  the  executive  council.  In  the  day  by  day 
struggle  against  the  anti-labor  campaign  of  big  business  and 
the  Republican  government,  the  Federation  took  no  part,  except 
occasionally  to  aid  the  employers  by  denouncing  strikes  or  by 
taking  punitive  action  against  the  rebellious  rank  and  file. 

Even  so,  strikes  raged  all  over  the  country.  And  it  was  these 
militant  revolts  that  prevented  wages  from  sinking  lower  than 
they  did.  The  drive  against  the  labor  movement,  which  had  been 
launched  during  the  Palmer  raids  and  had  been  dressed  up  by  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers  in  the  high-sounding 
phrases  of  the  American  Plan,  continued  throughout  the  whole 
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period  of  business  decline.  Hourly  wages  in  manufacturing  enter- 
prises fell  15  per  cent  in  1921  and  an  additional  5  per  cent  the  fol- 
lowing year.  The  hourly  rates  of  building  trades  employees  di- 
minished by  6  per  cent,  and  similar  reductions  occurred  in  all  non- 
manufacturing  industries.  The  railroads  led  the  offensive,  fol- 
lowed closely  by  the  coal  operators.  Strikes  of  fur,  clothing  and 
textile  workers,  building  trades  employees,  street-car  operators, 
machinists,  printers,  municipal  employees,  and  hundreds  of  other 
crafts  flared  up  during  this  period.  In  the  coal  regions,  bituminous 
and  anthracite  miners  struck  and  temporarily  retained  wage  levels 
won  in  the  1920  walkout. 

The  government  took  good  care  to  give  the  cause  of  labor  no 
comfort.  President  Harding  urged  governors  to  assist  mine  owners 
to  open  their  holdings  with  scabs  and  strikebreakers.  The  hastily 
convened  government  conferences  on  mining  and  railroads  bol- 
stered the  contentions  of  the  employers  against  the  workers.  In- 
junctions granted  by  federal  courts  limited  the  rights  of  strikers 
and  helped  to  defeat  them.  And  it  was  noteworthy  that  policies 
originated  not  in  the  Department  of  Labor  (though  they  would 
probably  not  have  differed  in  the  slightest),  but  followed  principles 
laid  down  by  Herbert  Hoover  who  took  an  unusual  interest  in  the 
anti-labor  offensive. 

The  treatment  of  railroad  workers  illustrated  the  one-sided 
role  of  the  federal  government.  The  Railway  Labor  Board,  set  up 
as  a  government  body  to  regulate  labor  relations,  sanctioned  wage 
cuts  of  12  per  cent  in  1921  and  at  the  same  time  managed  to  bluff 
the  railway  brotherhoods  out  of  a  threatened  strike.  But  when  it 
came  to  upholding  contracts  between  management  and  workers, 
the  Labor  Board  declared  that  it  lacked  the  power  to  enforce  de- 
cisions against  the  owners.  Unable  to  exercise  any  restrictions 
affecting  the  companies,  the  Labor  Board  became  only  a  conven- 
ient body  to  proclaim  wage  cuts.  With  General  W.  W.  Atterbury, 
vice-president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  in  the  lead,  the  com- 
panies began  to  cancel  agreements  and  to  set  up  company  unions 
in  their  stead.  They  refused  pointblank  to  deal  with  bona  fide 
labor  organizations. 

Early  in  1922,  the  Board  once  more  sanctioned  a  reduction  in 
pay,  this  time  at  the  expense  of  the  railroad  shopmen.  All  the 
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Board's  pleas  could  not  dissuade  the  shopmen  from  striking.  But 
as  they  walked  out,  they  discovered  that  the  other  railroad  brother- 
hoods refused  to  join  their  action,  and  in  fact  sabotaged  the  strike 
by  negotiating  agreements  with  some  of  the  roads  in  exchange 
for  keeping  men  at  work.  The  agreements,  of  course,  proved  to  be 
only  of  temporary  benefit,  since  by  splitting  the  solidarity  of  the 
unions,  the  brotherhoods  were  weakened  and  unable  to  with- 
stand attacks  by  the  companies  in  the  future.  But  in  1922  the 
shopmen  found  themselves  isolated.  To  add  to  their  difficulties, 
the  War  Department  promised  protection  to  states  using  coercion; 
President  Harding  urged  authorities  to' maintain  the  movement  of 
trains  by  employing  strikebreakers;  Attorney-General  Daugherty 
obtained  from  Judge  Wilkerson  the  most  sweeping  injunction  yet 
issued  against  workers  by  a  federal  court.  In  justifying  the  injunc- 
tion, Daugherty  declared: 

So  long  and  to  the  extent  that  I  can  speak  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  I  will  use  the  power  of  the  gov- 
ernment within  my  control  to  prevent  the  labor  unions  of  the 
country  from  destroying  the  open  shop.  .  .  ,14 

The  Attorney-General  was  taking  a  leaf  from  his  Democratic 
predecessor,  A.  Mitchell  Palmer.  Both  the  Democrats  and  the  Re- 
publicans endeavored  to  suppress  the  union  movement.  In  the 
case  of  the  railroad  shopmen's  strike  of  1922,  the  injunctions  and 
terrorism  succeeded  in  robbing  workers  of  their  seniority  rights, 
imposing  lower  wages  on  thousands,  and  encouraging  the  growth 
of  company  unions. 

Persecution  of  labor  by  the  courts  continued  unabated.  Suc- 
cessive declarations  severely  limited  the  right  to  picket.  The  Su- 
preme Court  declared  the  child  labor  amendment  unconstitu- 
tional; voided  the  minimum  wage  law  for  women;  and  set  aside  the 
provision  of  the  Clayton  Act  providing  for  a  jury  trial  in  cases  of 
contempt  of 'court— all-important  in  fighting  injunctions.  Yet  the 
Court  upheld  the  New  York  Lusk  laws  which  prevented  "promul- 
gation of  doctrines  inimical  to  our  form  of  government";  and  it 
approved  various  criminal  syndicalism  statutes  passed  during  the 
Palmer  days. 

The  Court's  animus  against  unions  spurred  violations  of  civil 
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rights.  The  Ku  Klux  Klan  flourished  in  the  South  and  Middle 
West,  ranting  against,  and  often  physically  attacking,  Negroes, 
Communists,  Jews,  Catholics,  and  labor  leaders.  Lynchings  in- 
creased. The  imprisonment  of  Mooney  and  Billings  in  California, 
the  prosecution  of  Sacco  and  Vanzetti  in  Massachusetts,  took  on 
the  aspect  of  test  cases  in  the  contest  between  employers  and  the 
working  class.  The  outcome  of  these  and  similar  struggles  became 
a  matter  of  prestige  that  the  industrialists  vowed  they  would  not 
lose.  Though  Harding  pardoned  Eugene  Debs  and  twenty-four 
other  political  prisoners  on  Christmas,  1921,  scores  of  political 
offenders  remained  in  jail  on  trumped-up  charges  or  for  the 
crime  of  attempting  to  organize  workers  into  militant  unions. 

The  labor  movement  had  been  beaten  back.  At  first  sight,  it  ap- 
peared that  the  employers  had  won  a  complete  victory  for  their 
low  wage  policy.  As  the  depression  ended,  strikes  subsided  and  in- 
dustry entered  a  period  of  stabilization  with  money  wages  per 
man  definitely  reduced  from  those  that  had  prevailed  during  or 
immediately  after  the  war.  But  in  the  retreat  before  the  employers, 
workers  had  fought  so  hard  and  so  doggedly  that  they  had  pre- 
vented the  industrialists  from  lowering  their  standard  of  living. 
Money  wages  had  been  curtailed,  but  real  wages  were  higher.  The 
purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  had  increased.  The  monopolists, 
for  all  their  control  of  the  government,  had  been  prevented  from 
amassing  even  larger  profits.  The  12  per  cent  rise  in  real  wages 
testified  that  the  strikes  had  not  been  in  vain. 

For  the  next  few  years,  American  economy  boomed  despite 
ominous  dips  that  appeared  on  the  otherwise  steadily  rising 
graphs  of  business  activity,  and  despite  the  momentary  clouds 
whose  fleeting  shadows  warned  that  perhaps  some  day  a  storm 
would  blot  out  the  sunshine.  True,  good  times  at  home  remained 
an  isolated  phenomenon.  Crisis  continued  in  Europe,  and  the 
American  upswing  did  little  to  alleviate  the  despair  abroad. 
Exports  were  largely  subsidized  by  credits  advanced  by  this  coun- 
try. Prosperity  in  America  stemmed  from  this  export  business  for 
which  the  people  in  the  United  States  largely  paid  through  loans 
made  abroad;  but  the  boom  also  rested  on  the  temporary  ability  of 
the  home  market  to  absorb  the  products  that  poured  from  the  fac- 
tories in  ever  increasing  volume. 
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Nevertheless,  many  industries  failed  to  share  the  market;  tex- 
tile, glass,  other  products,  remained  in  a  depressed  state.  In  addi- 
tion, the  expanded  urban  purchasing  power  that  had  accrued  from 
falling  prices  (resulting  from  deflation)  and  from  the  rise  in 
real  wages  was  stimulated  by  liberal  credit  policies  permitting 
consumers  to  postpone  the  day  of  reckoning  and  to  anticipate 
future  earnings.  Credits,  greatly  augmented  by  the  huge  gold 
reserves  in  this  country's  possession,  were  offered  to  consumers 
through  plans  encouraging  installment  buying.  Technique  learned 
during  the  Liberty  Bond  campaigns  was  adopted  by  financial 
houses  anxious  to  sell  bonds  to  middle-class  people  with  small 
savings.  Sales  permitted  still  broader  expansion  of  domestic  credits; 
disposal  of  foreign  bonds  facilitated  the  export  of  capital  to 
Europe  and  Latin  America.  On  paper  American  business  was 
doing  splendidly.  So  long  as  the  desperate  conditions  of  the  re- 
maining capitalist  economies  abroad  did  not  exert  too  severe  pres- 
sure on  the  United  States,  so  long  as  credit  could  be  continually 
expanded  to  quicken  the  sale  of  consumer  goods,  and  so  long  as 
internal  contradictions  could  be  kept  submerged,  the  boom  could 
continue.  Just  so  long.  .  .  . 

Deflation  had  lowered  prices  and  raised  urban  buying  power 
at  the  expense  of  the  farmers.  Over  one-third  of  the  population 
remained  outside  the  pale  of  good  times.  The  "scissors,"  as  econo- 
mists described  the  opposite  development  of  prices  paid  for  indus- 
trial and  agricultural  products  in  post-war  years  (the  former 
stationary  or  slowly  rising,  the  latter  continually  on  the  down- 
grade), cut  America  roughly  in  half.  The  city  population  enjoyed 
a  constant  and  in  some  cases  a  gradually  improving  standard  of 
living,  more  than  compensated  for  by  the  growing  misery  of  the 
farmers,  tenants,  and  agricultural  workers.  The  nation's  economy 
resembled  a  fruit  orchard  with  some  of  the  trees  putting  out  new 
branches  each  year  and  yielding  bigger  crops,  while  other  trees 
died  of  blight.  It  was  only  a  matter  of  time  before  the  pest  would 
afflict  all  the  trees.  Then  they  would  wither  and  cease  to  bear.  In 
1923,  however,  with  the  sweet  fruit  so  fine  to  behold,  the  owners 
showed  no  concern  over  the  blight  that  as  yet  afflicted  only  a  por- 
tion of  the  nation's  economy. 
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The  Old  Guard's  disinclination  to  come  to  grips  with  domestic 
problems  was  not  reflected  in  the  handling  of  foreign  affairs.  With 
a  firm  knowledge  of  just  what  they  wanted,  with  the  State  Depart- 
ment only  too  eager  to  be  of  service  to  monopoly,  the  Republicans 
pursued  a  decisive  imperialist  policy  toward  Latin  America, 
Europe,  and  the  Orient.  Relatively  free  from  restraint,  contemptu- 
ous of  popular  disapproval  of  dollar  diplomacy  because  resent- 
ment remained  unorganized,  the  administration  methodically  and 
shrewdly  set  about  winning  world  outlets  for  the  masters— the 
great  exporters  and  financiers  who  were  looking  beyond  the 
borders  of  the  United  States  for  markets  to  conquer  and  exploit. 

Secretary  of  Commerce  Herbert  Hoover  efficiently  turned  his 
department  into  a  sales  bureau  for  American  economic  aggression. 
The  monopolists  were  offered  advice  and  incentive.  Throughout 
the  world,  American  consuls  compiled  tables  of  commercial  oppor- 
tunities in  the  countries  where  they  were  stationed,  investigating 
credits  and  arranging  terms  of  sales  advantageous  to  American 
firms.  Each  month  the  Department  of  Commerce  issued  a  bulletin 
on  available  supplies  of  raw  materials,  the  trend  of  prices,  the 
rates  of  production,  the  volume  of  sales.  The  number  of  business 
inquiries  received  annually  by  the  department  multiplied  many 
times.  Herbert  Hoover  became  the  patron  saint  of  imperialist 
expansion. 

The  administration  did  more  than  guide  exporters.  Big  busi- 
ness loitered  in  the  anterooms  of  the  State  Department,  urging  that 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  follow  wherever  the  dollar  led.  And  the  might 
of  the  United  States  was  at  the  service  of  the  financiers  and  the 
oil  men,  to  protect  their  bond  holdings,  their  loans,  and  their 
property  abroad. 

Toward  Latin  America,  the  United  States  acted  with  exceptional 
arrogance.  The  Monroe  Doctrine  had  forbidden  European  nations 
from  interfering  in  the  political  life  of  this  hemisphere;  the  Doc- 
trine was  now  construed  to  limit  the  penetration  of  European  capi- 
tal in  South  and  Central  America.  The  special  interests  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Panama  Canal  and  in  the  proposed  canal 
that  was  to  cut  across  Nicaragua  became  the  excuse  for  American 
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domination  and  intervention  in  countries  strategically  placed  in 
relation  to  the  approaches  to  Panama  and  Nicaragua.  The  hos- 
tility of  these  republics,  or  their  control  by  another  world  power, 
would  equally  interfere  with  the  defense  of  the  routes  to  the  West 
Coast  and  the  Orient— or  so  the  State  Department  declared.  Yet 
the  guarding  of  shipping  lanes  did  not  fully  account  for  the 
administration's  dictatorial  attitude  toward  Central  American  re- 
publics. Wall  Street  had  huge  investments  in  these  little  countries, 
all  of  which  possessed  oil  or  mineral  deposits,  sugar,  coffee,  or 
bananas.  Of  these,  oil  beckoned  most  irresistibly,  just  as  the 
thought  of  gold  lured  Pizarro  into  Peru  and  Cortez  into  Mexico. 
Then  too  the  republics  were  potential  markets  for  American  goods. 
The  State  Department  could  easily  see  the  need  for  the  civilizing 
exploitation  that  American  finance  and  industry  introduced  when 
it  built  better  roads,  more  efficient  electrical  plants,  and  larger 
factories  in  Latin  America,  and  when  it  sold  munitions  and  war 
equipment  to  sympathetic  governments  whose  policies  Washington 
approved. 

In  consequence,  the  State  Department  anxiously  sought  com- 
plete co-operation  in  Central  America  and  frowned  on  "disorders" 
among  restless  and  oppressed  peoples  desiring  independent  gov- 
ernment free  of  corruption.  Revolts  made  for  inefficiency,  in  the 
opinion  of  Secretary  Hughes,  and  often  provided  other  nations 
with  the  excuse  to  interfere.  He  refused  to  countenance  manifesta- 
tions of  anti-imperialism  to  the  south.  Accordingly,  when  early  in 
1922  a  putsch  government  in  Guatemala  guaranteed  special  ad- 
vantages to  American  capitalists,  Hughes  precipitously  recognized 
the  most  reactionary  and  malodorous  regime  that  Central  America 
had  yet  witnessed.  Recognition  meant  more  than  a  friendly  pat 
on  the  back;  it  included  armed  protection  by  American  troops  for 
President  Orellana  and  his  supporters  against  the  majority  in 
Guatemala  who  opposed  him. 

American  marines  supervised  elections  held  in  the  Dominican 
Republic.  Only  after  a  "responsible"  government  was  formed  with 
the  help  of  American  arms  were  troops  withdrawn  and  the  puppet 
state  granted  a  superficial  independence.  Marines  occupied  Nica- 
ragua, to  protect  the  proposed  canal,  but  in  far  greater  measure 
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to  safeguard  the  huge  investments  of  the  oil  interests  and  the 
United  Fruit  Company.  In  1916,  Haiti  had  become  an  American 
protectorate;  under  the  Harding  administration,  the  Haitian  par- 
liament was  suspended  and  a  bureaucracy  of  250  Americans  di- 
rected the  republic's  finances,  public  works,  police  force,  health 
services,  legal  activities,  and  agriculture.  To  make  sure  that 
Haitians  would  not  object  to  this  assistance,  American  marines 
policed  the  island.  A  dispute  between  Salvador,  Nicaragua,  and 
Honduras  was  settled  aboard  the  American  cruiser  "Tacoma" 
with  American  ministers  telling  the  disputants  what  terms  would 
be  satisfactory  to  Washington.  The  friendship  of  Colombia,  hos- 
tile since  the  days  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  when  a  coup  d'Stat  sup- 
ported by  the  United  States  freed  Panama  from  South  American 
rule,  was  wooed  by  the  payment  of  twenty-five  million  dollars 
conscience  money.  "We  must  not  only  enlarge  our  trade,"  com- 
mented Senator  Lodge,  "but  we  must  enlarge  our  source  for  a  sup- 
ply of  oil  wherever  it  is  possible  to  do  so.  .  .  ." 15  Secretary  of 
Interior  Fall  wrote  glowingly  of  the  deal,  emphasizing  that  Ameri- 
can oil  companies  were  much  interested  in  the  friendly  settlement 
of  all  outstanding  difficulties  with  Colombia  and  in  drawing  more 
closely  the  commercial  relations  of  the  two  countries  through 
political  friendship.  The  Standard  Oil  Company,  which  virtually 
ran  the  State  Department,  almost  immediately  received  important 
concessions  from  the  Colombian  government.  The  ostensibly 
independent  state  of  Cuba  was  instructed  by  the  American  am- 
bassador what  laws  it  should  pass.  A  commission  appointed  in 
Washington  ruled  the  colony  of  Puerto  Rico  with  an  iron  hand, 
suppressing  any  protests  with  forthright  vigor.  American  bankers 
controlled  Peru  and  Bolivia.  A  naval  mission  to  Brazil  almost 
precipitated  war  between  that  country  and  Argentina. 

All  Latin  America  became  safe  for  Wall  Street  capital.  Now  and 
then  a  murmur  of  protest  was  heard  at  home,  a  word  of  doubt 
whether  ruthless  occupation  and  financial  domination  benefited 
weaker  neighbors,  or  whether  American  supervision  of  other  na- 
tions' affairs  always  resulted  in  the  well-being  of  the  people  who 
were  "stabilized."  At  times,  when  domestic  outcries  grew  more 
formidable,  the  State  Department  made  gestures  of  softening  its 
policies,  and  waited  for  indignation  to  die  down.  Throughout  the 
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Harding  administration,  subjugation  of  neighboring  countries  for 
the  benefit  of  the  princes  of  oil  and  the  lords  of  finance  proceeded 
without  serious  impediment.  American  imperialism  was  always 
ready  to  mask  its  brutalities  behind  humanitarian  phrases.  But  it 
could  not  afford  to  relax  its  grip  on  the  smaller  states. 

In  the  Philippines,  the  State  Department  tolerated  no  talk  of 
independence,  though  agitation  for  freedom  of  the  Islands  gained 
popular  support.  The  administration  considered  the  remote  pos- 
sessions a  valuable  outpost  against  Japan,  the  most  dangerous 
foe  to  American  expansion  in  China.  Relations  with  Japan  had 
become  increasingly  strained  throughout  the  war  and  especially 
during  the  Paris  Peace  Conference  when  the  Wilson  delegation  had 
become  acutely  aware  that  Japanese  rivalry  was  backed  by  Great 
Britain.  War  seemed  not  at  all  remote;  the  Philippines  provided 
a  convenient  base  from  which  to  attack.  Nor  were  American  in- 
vestments in  the  Philippines  by  any  means  negligible.  The  Old 
Guard  had  struggled  against  the  anti-imperialist  opposition  to  the 
purchase  of  the  Islands  in  1898;  it  had  no  intention  of  relinquish- 
ing the  prize  because  a  majority  of  Filipinos  desired  independence. 

In  1921,  President  Harding  appointed  Leonard  Wood  governor- 
general  of  the  Islands.  Wood  had  been  serving  jointly  with  W. 
Cameron  Forbes  on  a  commission  to  ascertain  the  merits  of  the 
independence  move.  He  and  Forbes  reported  that  under  no  cir- 
cumstances should  the  Philippines  be  surrendered.  Instead,  the 
new  governor-general  demanded  greater  power  and  the  right  to 
veto  acts  of  the  Philippine  legislature.  His  strong-arm  methods 
during  his  term  in  office  led  him  to  dissolve  the  Philippine  Con- 
gress. At  one  moment,  Philippine  insistence  on  his  recall  reached 
almost  unanimous  proportions.  But  Harding  stood  by  his  ap- 
pointee. Wood  continued  to  administer  in  a  way  to  preserve 
stable  government,  defined  by  him  as  one  strong  enough  to  defend 
itself  and  "under  which  capital  seeks  investment  at  normal  rates  of 
interest."  1C 

The  administration's  most  bitter  and  protracted  quarrel  oc- 
curred with  Mexico.  Torn  by  revolution,  badgered  in  Wilson's 
time  by  punitive  expeditions  that  had  occupied  Vera  Cruz  and  had 
invaded  Mexico  in  search  of  the  rebel  Pancho  Villa,  bullied  by 
American  corporations  which  had  won  or  simply  seized  huge  min- 
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ing  and  oil  concessions,  the  Mexican  government  had  finally 
achieved  some  sort  of  stability.  It  requested  diplomatic  recogni- 
tion. Instead,  the  United  States  negotiated  an  agreement  with 
Great  Britain  and  France  that  these  nations  would  join  this  coun- 
try in  withholding  recognition.  The  Obregon  government  could 
obtain  no  credits;  Mexico  was  blockaded  economically  and  finan- 
cially. With  the  trump  cards  in  his  hands,  Hughes  blackmailed 
Obregon,  demanding  concessions  that  if  granted  would  have 
robbed  Mexico  of  its  independence.  At  one  time,  Hughes  de- 
manded that  the  United  States  should  supervise  all  elections  held 
in  Mexico.  The  State  Department  also  asked  for  assurance  that 
radicals  would  not  run  for  office,  and  that  all  radicals  would  be 
deported.  It  insisted  that  concessions  and  land  granted  under 
the  corrupt  Diaz  government  be  recognized  despite  any  altera- 
tions since  made  in  Mexican  law;  it  requested  that  American  capi- 
talists be  given  special  rights  over  the  capitalists  of  other  nations. 
Further,  it  suggested  that  the  American  minority  stockholders 
in  Mexican  railroads  be  granted  control  of  the  railroads,  even 
though  the  Mexican  government  owned  51  per  cent  of  the  rail- 
road stock. 

The  Mexican  government  steadfastly  refused  to  capitulate. 
Recognition  was  withheld.  And  pressure  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment wrung  from  the  weaker  government  important  gains  that 
assured  American  companies  valuable  rights  to  the  ownership  of 
sub-soil  in  oil  lands  acquired  before  the  new  constitution  of  1917. 
After  all,  the  Harding  Cabinet  included  Andrew  Mellon,  heavy 
investor  in  Tampico  oil  regions,  and  Albert  Fall,  oil  man  who  as 
senator  advised  the  United  States  to  send  into  Mexico  "a  police 
force  consisting  of  the  naval  and  military  forces  of  our  Govern- 
ment." 17  With  such  support,  American  capitalists  could  safely 
defy  Mexican  decrees,  refuse  to  pay  taxes,  and  fight  the  Mexican 
labor  unions.  Resistance  pruned  down  by  40  per  cent  the  amount 
of  taxes  owed  by  American  trusts;  won  damages  from  the  Mexican 
state,  and,  in  the  end,  preserved  imperialist  privileges.  Only  then, 
in  August,  1923,  did  Hughes  grant  recognition.  The  victory  over 
Obregon  had  not  been  as  complete  as  the  conquest  of  the  small 
Caribbean  states,  because  the  invasion  of  Mexico  would  have  been 
a  great  deal  more  difficult,  resistance  would  have  been  exceedingly 
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strong,  and  armed  intervention  could  not  have  been  hidden  from 
the  American  people  who  would  have  expressed  their  opposition 
in  no  uncertain  terms.  On  the  other  hand,  the  State  Department 
had  seen  to  it  that  the  oil  and  mining  companies  had  been  freed 
of  any  fear  that  they  would  be  subjected  to  serious  restraints  by 
the  Obregon  government. 

The  protection  of  oil,  banking,  and  commercial  interests  in  the 
Caribbean  and  elsewhere  in  Latin  America  was  accomplished  with 
comparative  ease.  The  State  Department  treated  weak  neighbors 
with  bold  contempt.  In  dealing  with  the  leading  European  nations 
and  Japan,  however,  the  need  for  diplomatic  tact  was  far  greater. 
Conflicting  interests  could  not  be  brazenly  disregarded;  also,  the 
Harding  administration  was  somewhat  at  a  disadvantage  because 
of  Wilson's  ineptitude  at  the  Paris  Peace  Conference.  The  Senate's 
rejection  of  the  Versailles  Treaty  had  in  effect  been  a  gesture  of 
withdrawal  from  world  politics.  But  this  gesture  was  not  only 
superficial,  it  was  obviously  meaningless.  Europe  owed  this  coun- 
try over  ten  billion  dollars,  not  counting  the  huge  sums  due  private 
corporations.  With  a  keen  desire  for  world  trade,  with  no  thought 
of  relinquishing  foreign  markets  or  of  forgetting  the  war  debts,  the 
United  States  could  no  more  practice  isolationism  than  any  one  of 
the  forty-eight  states  could  refuse  to  deal  with  the  rest  of  the 
Union. 

Yet,  since  1914,  America  had  suffered  a  series  of  diplomatic 
defeats  in  world  politics.  Japan  had  been  pretty  much  at  liberty 
in  the  Orient  to  press  for  whatever  advantages  it  most  desired. 
It  had  occupied  Northern  Manchuria  and  the  valuable  province 
of  Shantung.  The  only  obstacle  to  Japanese  expansion  arose  from 
American  opposition— Great  Britain  was  too  busy  fighting  for 
its  existence  in  the  West  to  play  a  significant  role  in  the  Orient 
during  the  war.  And  just  as  the  United  States  was  prepared  to 
launch  a  great  offensive  to  check  Japanese  progress  on  the  Chinese 
mainland,  this  country  became  involved  in  the  World  War,  and 
had  to  focus  its  main  attention  on  Europe. 

Nevertheless,  before  the  close  of  1917,  Secretary  of  State  Lansing 
entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  Japanese  Foreign  Minister  in 
which  each  nation  promised  not  to  infringe  on  the  independence 
or  territorial  integrity  of  China.  The  Ishii-Lansing  agreement  re- 
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iterated  the  policy  of  the  Open  Door  (equal  opportunity  for  com- 
merce and  industry  in  China)  and  denounced  all  special  rights  or 
privileges  in  China  for  the  signatories  or  for  any  other  nation. 
Yet  simultaneously  the  United  States  acknowledged  that  Japan, 
because  of  its  propinquity  to  the  mainland,  possessed  a  special 
interest  in  China.  The  admission  virtually  cancelled  the  other 
provisions  of  the  treaty,  and  certainly  confused  the  issue  that  the 
treaty  was  supposed  to  clarify.  And  while  America  plunged  into 
the  European  conflict  and  thereupon  momentarily  turned  its 
back  on  the  Orient,  Japan  strengthened  its  hold  on  Manchuria 
and  Shantung. 

Revolution  in  Russia  further  complicated  matters.  Great 
Britain  urged  intervention  to  prevent  Russian  arms  from  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  Germans  and  to  halt  a  separate  peace— so 
the  official  reasons  went.  But  what  the  Allies  most  feared  was  the 
implications  of  the  Russian  upheaval  and  its  repercussions  in  the 
rest  of  the  world.  Intervention,  for  all  the  "explanations"  offered 
by  the  British  Foreign  Office,  sought  to  crush  the  socialist  revolu- 
tion, to  restore  the  rule  of  the  landlords  and  capitalists.  The  inter- 
ventionists hoped  to  break  up  the  new  Soviet  state  into  spheres  of 
capitalist  influence.  Wilson  joined  the  intervention,  grudgingly 
because  of  the  outcries  against  such  a  policy  which  he  expected— 
and  was  to  hear— at  home;  but  of  even  more  importance  to  the 
United  States  than  sharing  whatever  spoils  intervention  might 
bring  was  the  opportunity  to  prevent  Japan  from  annexing  Siberia. 

The  American  role  in  Siberia  was  a  confused  one.  On  the  whole, 
the  American  forces  took  upon  themselves  the  task  of  a  policeman 
intent  on  shadowing  another  policeman.  All  nations  protested 
that  intervention  was  to  be  effected  without  meddling  in  Russian 
domestic  affairs.  Actually,  the  raid  could  not  possibly  perform  any 
function  except  to  weaken  the  young  Soviet  government.  Great 
Britain  encouraged  Japan  to  fight  the  Bolsheviks,  and  Japan 
eagerly  complied,  with  the  added  resolve  that  it  would  retain  any 
territory  it  occupied.  American  troops  tagged  along  to  prevent 
annexation;  but  it  was  the  growing  strength  of  the  Soviet  Union 
that  in  the  end  forced  Japan  to  withdraw  from  Siberia. 

President  Wilson  went  to  Paris  resolved  to  oust  Japan  from 
Shantung  and  Manchuria.  He  proved  no  match  for  the  assembled 
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diplomats.  Presented  with  a  fait  accompli  in  China,  and  con- 
fronted with  Japan's  stubborn  refusal  to  withdraw,  Wilson  stead- 
ily compromised  until  he  had  backed  himself  into  complete  capitu- 
lation. Great  Britain,  having  entered  a  military  pact  with  Japan 
that  was  in  part  designed  to  frustrate  America  in  the  Orient,  sup- 
ported the  claims  of  its  ally.  The  Ishii-Lansing  agreement,  recog- 
nizing Japan's  special  interest  in  China,  handicapped  Wilson  still 
more.  America  was  unable  to  dislodge  the  Japanese  from  the 
Shantung  area. 

Nor  was  this  rebuff  the  extent  of  Wilson's  defeat.  The  con- 
ference granted  Japan  the  mandate  to  the  little  Pacific  island  of 
Yap,  a  strategic  telegraph  and  cable  center  which  by  its  location 
threatened  the  security  of  the  Philippines.  The  mandate  enabled 
Japan  to  control,  through  its  ability  to  censor,  all  news  destined 
for  or  emanating  from  China,  the  Philippines,  and  the  Dutch  East 
Indies.  In  the  fight  for  cable  monopolies,  Great  Britain  strenu- 
ously opposed  the  United  States,  and  by  siding  with  its  Japanese 
ally  and  by  winning  French  support,  turned  down  Wilson's  plea 
that  Yap  be  internationalized. 

Thus  when  the  Republicans  took  office  in  1921,  the  United 
States  had  failed  despite  Siberian  intervention,  monetary  pres- 
sure, and  intrigue  at  the  Peace  Conference  to  prevent  the  rapid 
growth  of  Japanese  power  in  the  Orient.  Great  Britain,  through 
its  military  alliance  with  Japan,  helped  block  the  progress  of 
America  in  the  Far  East  and  thereby  utilized  the  ambitions  of 
the  Japanese  ruling  class  against  the  United  States,  the  most  dan- 
gerous foe  of  British  imperialism.  Moreover,  other  serious  inter- 
national difficulties  had  arisen.  Far  from  ending  the  race  for 
larger  armaments,  both  naval  and  military,  the  Versailles  Treaty 
had  spurred  them  on.  The  United  States,  suffering  from  a  domestic 
economic  crisis,  was  spending  large  amounts  for  both  the  navy 
and  the  army,  amounts  that  outraged  the  voters.  Senator  Borah 
proposed  an  international  conference  to  limit  armaments.  The 
American  people  heartily  endorsed  the  suggestion. 

The  State  Department  welcomed  the  idea,  for  which  the  British 
Foreign  Office  was  also  continually  pressing,  no  less  enthusiasti- 
cally. A  conference  offered  this  country  advantages  beyond  that  of 
cutting  national  expenses;  it  could  provide  an  excuse  for  dis- 
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cussing  Pacific  and  Far  Eastern  problems  and  allow  the  administra- 
tion to  reopen  the  questions  of  China,  Shantung,  and  Yap.  More, 
the  race  for  greater  armaments  placed  the  United  States  in  a 
peculiar  predicament.  It  had  the  resources  to  outbuild  any  other 
nation.  But  in  so  doing,  the  strain  would  be  enormous  and  Ameri- 
can interests  would  suffer.  The  more  Europe  sunk  money  into 
warships  and  munitions,  the  shakier  grew  European  credit  and 
the  more  prolonged  would  become  the  economic  crisis  abroad. 
The  credit  of  the  great  powers  was  of  inestimable  importance  to 
the  United  States.  If  the  armament  race  continued,  the  United 
States  could  never  collect  its  debts;  in  fact,  there  was  always  the 
danger  that  Europe  would  openly  repudiate  them.  Furthermore, 
Europe  would  be  unable  to  buy  the  products  of  American  industry 
and  agriculture.  If,  as  Scott  Nearing  insisted  in  discussing 
America's  foreign  policy,  "The  logical  goal  of  the  American  plutoc- 
racy is  the  economic,  and  incidentally,  the  political  control  of  the 
world,"  competitive  armaments  threatened  this  very  control.  Or  as 
William  C.  Redfield  told  the  American  Manufacturers'  Export 
Association: 

We  cannot  be  foreign  merchants  very  much  longer  in  this 
country  excepting  on  a  diminishing  scale— we  have  got  to  be- 
come foreign  constructors;  we  have  got  to  build  with  Ameri- 
can money— foreign  enterprises,  railroads,  utilities,  factories, 
mills,  I  know  not  what,  in  order  that  by  large  ownership  in 
them  we  may  command  the  trade  that  normally  flows  from 
their  operation.18 

With  European  credit  demolished  by  suicidal  armament  expendi- 
tures, how  could  this  nation's  industrialists  dare  risk  becoming 
"foreign  constructors"  across  the  Atlantic?  American  statesman- 
ship must  stop  the  arms  race  that  inhibited  investors,  discouraged 
the  export  of  capital,  and  that  promised  dangerously  to  burden 
American  capitalism  while  it  would  almost  inevitably  ruin  the 
economies  of  the  European  powers. 

Again,  if  the  United  States  exceeded  the  English  in  naval 
strength,  Great  Britain  would  tighten  its  alliance  with  Japan. 
The  understanding  between  the  British  and  the  Japanese  was 
aimed  directly  at  this  country;  the  allocation  of  spheres  of  influ- 
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ence  in  China— Japan  in  the  North,  Great  Britain  in  the  South- 
lay  athwart  the  Open  Door.  By  hindering  American  financial  and 
industrial  penetration  of  the  Orient,  Great  Britain  and  its  ally 
safeguarded  their  markets.  America  would  be  forced  not  only  to 
surpass  the  British  navy  but  would  have  to  construct  a  navy  greater 
than  the  combined  strength  of  both  the  British  and  the  Japanese. 
The  cost  would  be  staggering.  If  American  relations  with  Japan 
became  more  strained,  war  was  not  unlikely.  The  United  States 
would  then  be  confronted  with  the  armed  might  of  both  Japan 
and  Great  Britain.  The  only  possible  way  of  breaking  the  Anglo- 
Japanese  alliance^and  to  isolate  Japan— was  by  reassuring  Great 
Britain  that  its  interests  in  the  Orient  would  not  be  too  greatly 
endangered  by  American  aggression.  To  accomplish  this,  a  ceiling 
must  be  placed  on  naval  construction. 

Early  in  1921,  President  Harding  acted  on  Borah's  proposal 
and  on  hints  from  the  British  Foreign  Office  by  inviting  the  major 
world  powers  to  a  disarmament  conference  to  be  held  jointly  with 
conferences  on  Pacific  and  Far  Eastern  problems.  Omitted  from 
the  invitation  were  Germany  and  the  Soviet  Union.  To  have  in- 
cluded the  Reich  would  have  enraged  France  and  would  probably 
have  meant  the  refusal  of  the  French  to  attend.  To  invite  Russia 
was  tantamount  to  diplomatic  recognition  which  the  administra- 
tion refused  to  grant  and  which  was  opposed  with  particular 
energy  by  Herbert  Hoover. 

The  nations  accepted  Harding's  call,  some  reluctantly.  Japan 
feared  the  results  of  discussions  dealing  specifically  with  the  Orient. 
Great  Britain,  while  anxious  to  stop  the  debilitating  naval  race 
which  strained  its  finances  terrifically,  attempted  to  get  guarantees 
from  Secretary  Hughes  that  certain  questions  would  be  decided 
at  the  conference  according  to  British  desires.  Hughes  refused  to 
enter  into  pre-conference  negotiations.  When  the  delegates  met 
in  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  November,  1921,  preliminary  agreements 
were  almost  non-existent. 

President  Harding  addressed  the  first  meeting  of  the  conference, 
welcoming  the  participants  "with  unselfish  hands."  He  declared: 

We  harbor  no  fears;  we  have  no  sordid  ends  to  serve;  we  sus- 
pect no  enemy;  we  contemplate  or  apprehend  no  conquest. 
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Content  with  what  we  have,  we  seek  nothing  which  is  an- 
other's. We  only  wish  to  do  with  you  that  finer,  nobler  thing 
which  no  nation  can  do  alone.  We  wish  to  sit  with  you  at  the 
table  of  international  understanding  and  good-will.  .  .  . 
Wholly  free  from  guile,  sure  in  our  own  minds  that  we  harbor 
no  unworthy  designs,  we  accredit  the  world  with  the  same 
good  intent.  .  .  ,19 

Harding  was  followed  by  Secretary  Hughes  who  headed  the 
American  delegation  composed  of  the  Old  Guard  Senator  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge,  Oscar  W.  Underwood,  a  ranking  Democrat  in  the 
Senate  (and  very  much  an  Old  Guardist  in  hfs  views  on  foreign 
affairs)  and  Elihu  Root.  The  crafty  Hughes  did  not  continue 
Harding's  blandishments.  Instead  he  startled  the  conference  by 
plunging  deep  into  a  program  of  action.  He  called  specifically  for 
an  immediate  halt  in  naval  construction  schedules,  the  scrapping 
of  ships  already  started,  the  limitation  of  replacements  in  capital 
ships  and  reductions  in  aircraft  carriers,  submarines,  cruisers,  and 
destroyers. 

Hughes  had  stolen  a  march.  His  plan  was  greeted  with  applause 
all  over  the  world,  confronting  the  conference  with  the  unpleasant 
realization  that  if  it  accomplished  less,  world  opinion  would  be 
outraged  and  governments  would  answer  at  the  polls. 

After  much  wrangling  behind  closed  doors,  the  conference 
limited  battleships  according  to  the  ratio  suggested  by  Hughes. 
The  resulting  Five  Power  Naval  Pact,  signed  by  Great  Britain, 
the  United  States,  Japan,  France,  and  Italy,  established  capital 
ship  tonnages  of  the  respective  signatories  at  the  following  ratios: 
For  every  500,000  tons  built  by  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  Japan  was  permitted  300,000  tons,  and  Italy  and  France 
175,000  tons  each.  But  the  agreement  did  not  include  submarines 
or  light  naval  armaments.  For  Secretary  Hughes  had  inad- 
vertently snubbed  France,  by  ranking  that  nation  with  Italy.  An- 
gered at  being  treated  like  a  second-class  power,  the  French  refused 
to  co-operate  to  the  extent  of  turning  down  any  suggestion  for 
limitation  of  light  naval  categories  or  reduction  of  land  forces. 

The  pact  also  pledged  Great  Britain  and  Japan  to  preserve  the 
status  quo  at  the  time  of  the  signing  of  the  treaty  with  regard  to 
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naval  bases  and  fortifications.  The  United  States  promised  not  to 
fortify  Guam,  the  Philippines,  the  Aleutian  Islands,  and  Pago- 
Pago,  and  thereby  ruled  out  aggressive  naval  operations  in  Jap- 
anese waters.  What  the  pact  had  really  succeeded  in  doing,  aside 
from  limiting  expenditures  on  capital  ships,  was  to  imply  that 
in  the  future  each  nation  would  depend  on  economic  penetration 
rather  than  aggression  for  advantages  in  the  Far  East.  It  had  not 
put  an  end  to  competitive  building  of  land  armaments  or  light 
naval  equipment.  The  ratios  favored  Japan  since  American  su- 
periority was  insufficient  to  overcome  the  distance  separating 
American  naval  bases  from  Japanese  waters,  and  without  new 
fortifications  and  bases,  Japan  was  assured  that  the  United  States 
could  not  attack  its  homeland.  For  its  part,  Great  Britain  had 
relinquished  the  principle  of  naval  superiority  and  accepted  parity 
with  the  United  States. 

To  placate  the  injured  pride  of  France,  Hughes  had  managed 
to  include  that  country  in  the  Four  Power  Pact  signed  just  before 
the  naval  agreement.  The  treaty  bound  France,  England,  Japan, 
and  the  United  States  to  settle  disputes  by  joint  conference.  If 
one  nation  violated  the  pact,  the  others  signing  the  agreement 
were  to  be  informed  and  would  take  joint  action  against  the 
aggressor.  Japan  insisted  that  the  pact  should  not  include  the 
Japanese  islands  since  it  did  not  wish  guarantees  granted  usually 
only  to  weaker  nations.  The  Treaty— based  on  the  principle  of 
collective  defense— benefited  the  United  States  in  that  it  replaced 
the  Anglo-Japanese  alliance  and  obtained  recognition  of  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  Philippine  Islands.  In  other  words,  the  formal  ties 
between  England  and  Japan  had  been  broken,  in  exchange  for 
assurances  that  the  division  of  the  Orient  would  remain  intact 
according  to  the  status  obtaining  at  the  time  the  pact  was  solem- 
nized. 

The  conference  ended  in  February,  1922,  soon  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Nine  Power  Treaty  by  which  the  United  States 
wrote  its  Far  Eastern  policy  into  international  law.  Signed  by 
Great  Britain,  Japan,  the  United  States,  France,  Italy,  the  Nether- 
lands, Belgium,  Portugal  and  China,  the  treaty  pledged  all  coun- 
tries to  respect  the  sovereignty,  independence,  and  integrity  of 
China,  and  promised  China  the  fullest  opportunity  to  develop  and 
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maintain  a  stable  government.  It  reaffirmed  observance  of  the 
Open  Door  of  equal  opportunity  to  all  nations,  and  further  bound 
each  signatory  to  refrain  from  taking  advantage  of  conditions  in 
China  by  seeking  special  rights  or  privileges  inimical  to  other 
states.  Chinese  neutrality  would  be  respected  in  case  of  war.  The 
other  articles  in  the  pact  merely  expanded  the  foregoing  principles. 

The  Nine  Power  Treaty,  however,  failed  to  provide  for  collective 
action  against  a  violator  of  the  pact  or  against  an  aggressor  as 
the  Four  Power  Pact  had  done.  Rather  it  put  the  signers  on  their 
honor  to  refrain  from  certain  actions  against  which  there  were  no 
penalties  provided  except  the  disapproval  and  moral  obloquy  that 
would  be  visited  on  any  nation  failing  to  live  up  to  the  terms  of 
the  treaty.  To  the  United  States,  it  offered  a  guarantee  of  the 
Open  Door,  always  the  main  consideration  behind  American 
policy  in  the  Orient.  America  had  entered  the  scramble  for  a  share 
in  the  potentially  rich  market  of  China  late  in  the  game,  when 
the  great  powers  of  Europe  with  Japan  had  already  carved  out 
spheres  of  influence  and  gained  territorial  and  commercial  con- 
cessions. The  Open  Door  allowed  the  United  States  to  compete 
with  the  other  contenders  for  benefits  in  China  without  suffering 
too  great  a  disadvantage.  The  Nine  Power  Treaty  froze  the  status 
quo  in  the  Orient  and  supposedly  assured  the  integrity  and  inde- 
pendence of  China.  America  could  therefore  expect  that  because 
of  its  superior  economic  position,  its  industry  and  finance  would 
be  able  to  overcome  competition  in  the  race  to  exploit  the  Orient. 

The  Washington  conference  also  saw  the  signing  of  treaties  to 
which  the  United  States  was  not  a  party  but  which  were  definitely 
advantageous  to  her.  Japan  entered  into  a  treaty  with  China  re- 
storing Shantung  to  full  Chinese  sovereignty,  though  the  terms  in 
no  way  disturbed  Japanese  economic  supremacy  in  Shantung 
province  or  broke  Japan's  vast  political  influence  built  up  during 
the  occupancy.  The  treaty  was  nevertheless  considered  a  victory 
for  China,  a  face-saving  gesture  for  the  United  States,  and  no  great 
blow  to  Japan  despite  that  nation's  resentment  against  the  United 
States  for  forcing  its  signature.  Japan  also  disclaimed  any  designs 
on  Russian  territory  and  promised  to  withdraw  from  Siberia  in  the 
near  future.  Yet  occupation  had  won  Japan  valuable  coal,  oil, 
and  fishing  concessions  from  the  still  weak  Soviet  government. 
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In  addition,  Japan  retained  the  mandate  over  Yap,  in  exchange 
for  granting  to  the  United  States  equal  cable,  radio,  and  resi- 
dential rights  and  facilities  on  the  island. 

The  Washington  conference  undoubtedly  represented  a  diplo- 
matic triumph  for  the  State  Department.  It  had  ended  the  Anglo- 
Japanese  alliance,  put  a  stop  to  the  most  costly  aspects  of  the 
armament  race,  succeeded  in  blocking  Japan's  expansion  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  in  the  Orient,  and  bolstered  adherence  to  the  Open 
Door  principle.  Great  Britain  was  restricted  in  its  efforts  to  frus- 
trate American  ambition  in  China.  The  redivision  of  the  world 
for  which  the  World  War  had  been  fought  and  toward  which 
the  Versailles  Treaty  had  pointed,  had  been  formalized  in  the 
Orient.  Far  Eastern  relationships  were  fixed— and  were  to  remain 
that  way  for  the  next  decade.  When  stability  crumbled,  the  world 
situation  altered,  and  American  foreign  policy  underwent  deep 
changes  that  reflected  shifting  relationships  in  world  politics. 

Most  significant  of  all,  the  Washington  conference  graphically 
proved  that  America  could  not  remain  isolated  or  aloof  from 
foreign  affairs.  The  hatred  of  "alliances"  which  Americans  pro- 
fessed had  not  prevented  the  United  States  from  signing  agree- 
ments that  advanced  its  imperialist  interests.  Harding  told  the 
Senate,  when  he  asked  for  ratification  of  the  treaties,  that  "nothing 
in  any  of  these  treaties  commits  the  United  States  to  any  kind  of 
alliance,  entanglement,  or  envolvement."  In  answer  to  those  who 
claimed  that  if  this  were  true,  "these  are  meaningless  treaties  and 
therefore  valueless,"  Harding  pled:  "Let  us  accept  no  such  doc- 
trine of  despair  as  that."  20  Yet  though  the  President  did  not  like 
to  admit  once  and  for  all  that  treaties  had  no  validity  unless  they 
also  implied  obligations  to  the  signers,  the  Washington  conference 
committed  the  United  States  to  a  definite  course  of  action  in  the 
Orient.  In  attempting  to  keep  alive  the  anti-treaty  myth,  Harding 
succeeded  only  in  confusing  himself  and  the  country. 

A  further  problem  troubling  the  administration  was  the  settle- 
ment of  the  war  debt  controversy.  The  European  nations  depended 
on  the  payment  of  reparations  by  Germany  to  enable  them  to  dis- 
charge their  obligations  to  America.  While  the  United  States  re- 
fused to  recognize  the  link  between  reparations  and  war  debts, 
Congress  authorized  the  setting  up  of  a  World  War  Foreign  Debt 
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Commission  to  discuss  the  refunding  of  the  debts.  Aside  from  the 
Finnish  debt,  contracted  after  Russia  had  signed  the  Brest-Litovsk 
peace  treaty  in  1918  (and  granted  to  aid  White  Guardists  put 
down  the  people's  government  in  Finland  and  to  overthrow  the 
socialist  government  in  the  Soviet  Union),  the  Harding  administra- 
tion was  able  to  refund  only  the  amount  owed  by  Great  Britain. 
In  June,  1923,  Great  Britain  agreed  to  pay  $4,600,000,000  to  the 
United  States  over  a  period  of  sixty-two  years.  Discussions  then 
began  with  France,  Italy,  and  the  other  debtor  nations. 

On  the  plea  of  avoiding  foreign  entanglements,  the  administra- 
tion turned  down  the  mandate  over  Armenia,  offered  to  the  United 
States  at  Versailles  and  later  by  the  League  of  Nations.  The  re- 
fusal sacrificed  remote  oil  concessions;  but  American  interests 
possessed  large  oil  resources  both  at  home  and  close  at  hand  in 
Mexico  and  Latin  America.  As  a  gesture  of  good  will,  and  to  over- 
come criticism  concerning  the  mandate,  Congress  voted  an  ap- 
propriation for  Near  East  relief.  It  followed  this  with  a  grant  of 
twenty  million  dollars  to  aid  the  famine  stricken  population  of 
Russia.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Relief  Administration, 
these  funds  were  largely  controlled  by  Herbert  Hoover.  And 
though  the  appropriation  had  been  made  purely  as  an  expression 
of  humanitarian  sympathy  for  a  friendly  people,  serious  charges 
arose  that  the  money  was  used  by  Hoover  as  a  political  weapon 
against  the  Soviets.  In  the  past,  Hoover  as  head  of  the  relief 
administration  in  Europe  had  spent  sums  earmarked  to  relieve 
suffering  among  the  Russian  civil  population  in  support  of  in- 
vading White  Russian  armies  seeking  to  overthrow  the  Soviet 
government.  The  Secretary's  cold  hatred  of  the  new  workers'  and 
peasants'  state  seemed  to  mount  as  the  years  passed  and  the  social- 
ist government  did  not  collapse. 

4 

The  Old  Guard  had  successfully  steered  American  foreign  policy 
in  a  direction  that  increased  the  imperialist  power  of  the  United 
States  and  that  opened  new  vistas  to  the  monopolists  anxious  for 
foreign  trade  and  investment.  But  the  administration's  foreign 
policy  did  not  concern  the  average  voter  in  the  early  post-war 
years  nearly  so  much  as  the  conduct  of  domestic  affairs.  The 
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Republicans  could  win  new  opportunities  for  the  bankers  abroad, 
but  their  efforts  did  not  endear  them  to  the  people  who  judged 
the  administration  by  conditions  at  home.  In  1922,  the  voters  ex- 
pressed their  anger  by  repudiating  the  Old  Guard,  the  administra- 
tion, and  the  monopolists  in  the  mid-term  elections. 

Throughout  the  summer  of  1922,  sections  of  the  press  warned 
that  "There  must  be  a  rehabilitation  of  the  Republican  Party  in 
the  nation,  or  there  will  be  a  third  party  movement  in  1924-"21 
Daily  it  became  more  evident  that  the  people  who  had  over- 
whelmingly voted  Harding  into  office  two  years  before  had  turned 
away,  searching  for  political  leadership  that  would  show  greater 
sensitivity  to  their  needs.  Yet  voters  found  little  to  choose  between 
the  two  major  parties  whose  programs  and  candidates  differed  in 
no  greater  degree  than  Cox  had  differed  from  Harding.  The  1920 
Republican  victory  had  reflected  the  negative  attitude  of  the 
electorate,  a  dislike  of  the  last  years  of  the  Wilson  administration. 
The  Old  Guard  had  failed  to  heed  the  warning.  In  the  mid-term 
elections  of  1922  the  same  voters  veered  away  from  the  Republi- 
cans, but  their  support  of  the  Democrats,  who  had  no  program  of 
their  own,  was  by  no  means  a  sign  of  approval  of  that  party's 
position. 

The  results  of  the  November  balloting,  even  though  the  swing 
away  from  the  administration  had  been  anticipated,  testified  to  an 
even  deeper  antipathy  for  the  Harding  regime  than  had  been 
suspected.  The  Republican  majority  of  close  to  two  hundred  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  dwindled  to  a  small  fraction;  in  the 
Senate,  the  majority  dropped  by  two-thirds.  Republican  control 
of  Congress  had  vanished.  At  best,  the  administration  could  hope 
only  to  block  the  insurgents  and  progressives  from  passing  a  legis- 
lative program  of  their  own;  the  administration  could  expect  to 
make  little  progress  for  measures  it  sponsored. 

What  the  election  returns  most  clearly  indicated  was  a  weaken- 
ing of  party  allegiance.  Men  and  women  seemed  alarmingly  in- 
clined to  judge  candidates  on  their  records  and  no  longer  by  their 
party  labels.  It  did  not  matter  so  much,  it  seemed,  whether  an 
aspirant  called  himself  Republican  or  Democrat;  the  electorate 
asked  whether  he  was  conservative  or  progressive— and  consistently 
voted  for  the  progressive. 
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This  was  particularly  true  wherever  the  farmer-labor  move- 
ment had  procured  a  foothold.  In  Oklahoma,  Minnesota,  North 
Dakota,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Colorado,  Montana,  the  party  machines 
failed  miserably  to  rout  the  "radicals"  (as  the  insurgents  were  so 
often,  and  so  mistakenly,  described).  Senator  Brookhart  of  Iowa 
defeated  a  conservative  opponent;  with  the  support  of  the  Non- 
Partisan  League,  Frazier  of  North  Dakota,  Howell  of  Nebraska, 
and  Shipstead  of  Minnesota  were  sent  to  the  Senate.  Significantly, 
Shipstead  foreswore  allegiance  to  the  older  parties  and  under 
the  Farmer-Labor  designation  was  able  to  edge  out  his  rivals. 
Burton  Wheeler  of  Montana,  endorsed  by  the  Conference  for 
Progressive  Political  Action,  a  liberal  group  receiving  its  major 
support  from  the  railroad  unions,  had  overcome  the  almost  hysteri- 
cal opposition  of  the  copper,  lumber,  and  financial  interests  in  the 
state.  Robert  LaFollette,  the  most  militant  member  of  the  farm 
bloc,  was  returned  to  the  Senate,  and  his  choice  for  governor  was 
successful  in  Wisconsin.  Victor  Berger,  Socialist,  recaptured  his 
seat  in  Congress. 

Indeed,  in  the  more  conservative  East,  progressives,  or  those 
who  posed  as  progressives,  also  had  the  advantage  over  the  old- 
line  politicians.  In  Pennsylvania,  with  Boies  Penrose  dead  not  a 
year,  Gifford  Pinchot  had  the  political  shrewdness  to  attack  the 
Penrose  hierarchy  and  to  criticize  the  Old  Guard  and  the  ad- 
ministration; he  was  elected  governor.  The  "man  of  the  people," 
Alfred  E.  Smith  of  New  York,  maintained  close  links  with  Tam- 
many and  yet,  because  he  had  supported  genuine  progressive  legis- 
lation in  the  past,  he  was  elected  governor  by  the  astonishing 
plurality  of  400,000.  New  Hampshire,  normally  Republican,  went 
Democratic.  Harding' s  own  state,  Ohio,  showed  alarming  Demo- 
cratic gains.  The  Old  Guardists,  "deaf  and  blind  to  the  teaching 
of  recent  history,"  22  watched  control  slip  through  their  fingers. 
Many  of  their  most  stalwart  supporters  had  not  been  returned  to 
Congress.  The  leader  Lodge  himself  barely  skinned  through  in 
Massachusetts.  The  elections  more  than  rebuked  the  cabal;  it  was 
never  able  to  regain  the  power  it  had  exercised  with  such  fatuous 
incompetence.  Shortly  the  Old  Guardists  were  to  see  their  places 
taken  by  another  reactionary  clique  possessing  infinitely  greater 
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political  acumen  though  with  no  more  idea  of  where  it  was 
heading. 

Election  by  disgust  in  1922  repeated  the  pattern  of  1920.  The 
voters,  wherever  they  could,  once  again  turned  the  rascals  out. 
The  people  expressed  their  discontent  with  the  Fordney- 
McCumber  Tariff  which  so  arrogantly  disregarded  economic 
reality.  They  repudiated  the  foreign  policy  of  oil  imperialism  in 
Latin  America.  They  made  very  clear  their  disapproval  of  the 
administration's  ship-subsidy  plan  and  Harding's  veto  of  the  bonus 
bill.  They  condemned  the  Republicans'  toadying  to  monopoly, 
their  handling  of  the  farm  crisis,  their  position  on  unemployment, 
the  smashing  of  labor  unions  by  injunctions  and  armed  force,  the 
policies  of  deflation  that  bore  down  on  the  majority  of  people, 
the  Mellon  tax  plan  which  took  the  burden  from  the  rich  and 
placed  it  squarely  on  the  poor.  They  censured  the  Supreme  Court 
for  its  reactionary  decisions.  But  at  the  polls  the  people  did  not 
endorse  any  positive  policy;  the  election  was  negative,  again  a 
demonstration  of  disapproval.  The  outcome  was  victory  for  liberal- 
ism, not  by  liberalism. 

Nor  did  the  election  denote  greater  unity  among  progressives 
than  had  existed  two  years  before.  The  American  Federation  of 
Labor  still  remained  hostile  to  independent,  working-class  politi- 
cal organization.  The  farmers  had  not  healed  sectional  differences. 
The  sixteen  railroad  brotherhoods,  meeting  in  February,  1922,  in 
Chicago  to  discuss  "progressive  political  action,"  had  reached  only 
a  tentative  agreement  for  co-operation  with  other  unions,  the 
Farmer-Labor  Party,  and  the  Socialist  Party.  The  conference  made 
all  too  clear  that  it  did  not  intend  to  organize  an  independent 
political  party.  It  was  content  with  a  pledge  to  select  progressive, 
trustworthy  candidates  on  old  party  tickets,  and  let  it  go  at  that. 
The  delegates  proposed  another  conference  in  December,  after 
the  elections.  But  the  Conference  for  Progressive  Political  Action, 
as  the  organization  designated  itself,  had  ruled  out  any  real  par- 
ticipation in  November,  1922,  except  in  scattered  local  contests 
of  which  the  Montana  election  was  outstanding. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Workers  Party  (the  legal  expression  of 
the  underground  Communist  Party  which  was  still  hounded  by 
federal  and  state  authorities)  raised  the  slogan  "For  a  Labor 
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Party"— that  is  to  say,  for  independent  political  action  by  the  work- 
ing class.  The  Workers  Party  explained  its  policy  of  the  United 
Front  as  "the  problem  of  the  formation  of  a  Farmer-Labor  Party. 
.  .  i  The  test  of  any  United  Front  movement  for  us  as  Communists 
is  whether  that  movement  develops  the  class  consciousness  of  the 
workers  and  tends  towards  class  action.  .  .  .  For  the  first  time 
there  will  be  a  class  party  on  a  mass  scale  fighting  against  the 
parties  of  the  capitalist  class.  .  .  ."  23  But  in  1922  the  Workers 
Party  was  both  feeble  organizationally  and  lacked  sufficient  pres- 
tige to  put  its  program  into  effect. 

The  most  influential  figure  to  emerge  after  November  was  Sena- 
tor Robert  LaFollette.  Acknowledged  as  the  spokesman  of  the 
progressive  group  in  Congress,  nationally  prominent  and  with 
limitless  energy,  LaFollette  immediately  declared  that  he  would 
not  press  the  advantages  of  the  election  to  their  logical  conclusion. 
Unable  to  overcome  a  fear  of  class  alignments,  distrusting  the 
labor  movement,  bitterly  hostile  to  monopoly  but  seeking  to  curb 
it  by  a  return  to  the  populist  program  of  thirty  years  before  (a 
totally  impractical  approach  in  the  twenties),  LaFollette  remained 
a  militant  reformist,  anxious  to  preserve  the  capitalist  system  but 
at  the  same  time  hoping  somehow  to  obtain  greater  justice  for  all. 
His  foggy  idealism  went  hand  in  hand  with  hard-headed  campaign 
tactics,  but  it  deterred  him  from  bravely  urging  independent 
political  organizations  for  farmers,  workers,  and  middle-classes, 
and  from  building  a  disciplined  opposition  to  the  administration. 
"There  is  no  Progressive  Party  or  Progressive  bloc,"  he  stressed  in 
an  interview  early  in  1923.  "There  is,  however,  a  Progressive  group 
that  has  agreed  to  meet  together,  to  move  together  and  to  appoint 
committees  that  shall  study  certain  matters  for  the  common  good. 
It  is  clearly  understood  that  this  group  shall  not  act  as  a  caucus 
or  attempt  to  govern  the  actions  of  its  individual  members.  This 
has  been  the  purpose  from  the  beginning."  Lest  there  be  any  mis- 
understanding, the  shaggy-headed  little  Senator  reiterated  that 
"It  is  not  proposed  to  form  a  congressional  bloc  to  be  representa- 
tive of  any  particular  interest  or  class."  He  wanted  merely  to 
arrive  at  "some  general  plan  for  more  united  and  effective  co- 
operation" among  the  progressive  forces  in  Congress.24 

It  would  be  unjust,  however,  to  dismiss  LaFollette  as  wholly 
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ineffectual.  Ever  watchful  and  suspicious  of  administration  mo- 
tives, he  and  his  followers  had  an  immense  nuisance  value.  They 
retarded  the  speed  at  which  the  reactionary  Republicans  could 
press  ahead.  They  prevented  the  passage  of  much  legislation  close 
to  the  administration's  heart.  They  kept  the  searchlight  of  pub- 
licity shining  on  abuse.  They  stressed  the  necessity  for  reform. 
Yet  how  inadequate  LaFollette  seemed  when  he  declared  that  the 
"Progressive  group  is  committed  to  only  one  definite  proposition 
at  the  present  time;  and  that  is,  making  the  election  machinery 
responsive  to  the  popular  will."  25  His  denunciations  of  the  ad- 
ministration's two-year  record  were  perceptive  enough.  He  con- 
demned the  financial  oligarchy  that  had  succeeded  the  slave  power 
as  the  great  special  interest  in  control  of  government;  he  saw 
the  tariff  act  as  the  handiwork  of  special  privilege  lobbies;  he 
pointed  wrathfully  at  the  abuses  of  the  Esch-Cummins  Trans- 
portation Act,  the  proposed  ship  subsidy,  the  tax  exemption  pro- 
gram that  Mellon  supported;  he  raged  at  the  monopolies  merging 
and  combining  in  defiance  of  the  anti-trust  laws  and  with  the 
blessings  of  the  Republican  administration;  he  mocked  at  the  State 
Department's  oil-stained  policies  in  Latin-America  and  its  Wash- 
ington conference  which  he  claimed  linked  America's  destiny  to 
those  of  three  dominant  imperialisms;  he  denounced  the  Supreme 
Court  for  its  declaration  that  the  ban  on  child  labor  was  unconsti- 
tutional and  for  its  dozens  of  other  reactionary  decisions;  he  sar- 
castically proposed  that  all  acts  of  Congress  should  carry  the  rider, 
"This  act  shall  not  apply  to  any  individual  or  corporation  worth 
one  hundred  million  dollars  or  more."  But  when  it  came  to 
countering  these  abuses,  LaFollette  foundered,  and  was  inclined  to 
fall  back  on  such  formulas  as  "in  order  to  restore  and  perpetuate 
the  control  of  the  people  over  their  government,"  a  nation-wide 
campaign  should  be  instituted  "for  direct,  open  primaries  for  all 
elective  offices,  including  the  Presidency,  and  for  effective  Federal 
and  state  corrupt-practices  acts."  26 

The  failure  of  LaFollette  or  any  other  progressive  to  provide 
leadership  did  not  cause  the  administration  to  view  the  election 
results  with  any  less  alarm.  The  excuse  that  mid-term  elections 
always  showed  losses  for  the  party  in  power  failed  to  explain  the 
extent  of  the  Republican  defeat.  The  prospect  of  1924  definitely 
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worried  Grand  Old  Party  leaders.  They  were  saddled  with  the 
good-natured,  ineffectual  Harding.  The  party  would  probably  bow 
to  tradition  and  renominate  Harding  in  1924— which  would  mean 
either  an  almost  certain  progressive  bolt  led  by  LaFollette,  Brook- 
hart,  Borah,  and  Johnson,  or,  if  the  unlikely  happened  and  the 
party  ranks  managed  miraculously  to  hold  together,  the  prospect 
of  a  Democratic  victory.  If  Harding  was  not  renominated,  disaffec- 
tion among  standpatters  could  easily  result.  Either  way,  the  dis- 
astrous 1912  split  would  be  repeated.  The  Republican  outlook  was 
indeed  black. 

To  add  to  Republican  discomfort,  menacing  rumors  concern- 
ing administration  leaders  had  begun  to  spread— rumors  that 
would  take  a  great  deal  of  explaining.  Murmurs  of  criticism 
grew  into  roars  of  anger  against  the  secret  oil  leases  entered  into 
by  Secretary  Fall  (who  had  resigned  from  the  Cabinet  in  the  spring 
of  1922  after  failing  to  wrest  control  of  the  Forest  Service  from 
Secretary  Wallace).  Senator  LaFollette  introduced  a  resolution  to 
investigate  and  Congress  approved.  Senator  Thomas  Walsh,  in- 
defatigable, painstaking,  intelligent,  headed  the  subcommittee  to 
investigate  the  oil  leases  that  some  claimed  handed  over  to  the  oil 
monopolies  vast  resources  formerly  reserved  for  national  defense 
needs.  Prohibition  enforcement  was  under  surveillance;  adminis- 
tration appointees  were  being  dropped  for  malfeasance  and  many 
had  actually  been  convicted  of  corruption.  Colonel  Forbes,  Di- 
rector of  the  Veterans  Bureau  in  charge  of  building  hospitals  for 
disabled  soldiers  and  commissioned  to  dispose  of  surplus  stocks  left 
over  from  the  war,  had  suddenly  decided  to  visit  Europe  from 
which  refuge  he  resigned  his  office.  Harding  had  been  informed 
by  Forbes'  chief  counsel,  Charles  Cramer,  that  the  conduct  of  the 
Director  would  bear  scrutiny.  Investigation  disclosed  that  Forbes 
had  accepted  tribute  from  real-estate  interests  desirous  of  selling 
hospital  sites  to  the  government.  Also,  while  ostensibly  disposing 
of  surplus  stocks,  Forbes  had  sold  sheets  in  unbroken  packages 
for  twenty  cents  and  had  bought  back  the  same  type  of  sheets 
for  $1.03^  each.  Supplies  that  cost  the  government  over  $5,000,000 
to  replace  had  gone  for  less  than  one-tenth  that  amount.  When 
Forbes  refused  to  share  the  loot  with  his  chief  counsel— who  had 
split  a  $25,000  gift  from  a  Californian  fortunate  enough  to  sell 
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the  government  acreage  for  a  hospital— Cramer  retaliated  by 
reporting  the  activities  of  his  superior.  Not  long  after  Forbes, 
prodded  by  Harding,  resigned;  the  Senate  voted  an  investigation 
of  the  Bureau.  Cramer  thereupon  shot  himself.  Forbes  was  later 
sentenced  to  Leavenworth  where  he  died. 

On  top  of  this,  Attorney-General  Daugherty's  companion,  Jess 
Smith,  who  had  followed  Daugherty  to  Washington  and  shared  an 
apartment  with  him,  was  found  in  the  suite  dead  from  a  bullet, 
his  head  in  a  wastebasket.  Daugherty  had  spent  the  night  at  the 
White  House.  And  though  Jess  Smith,  whose  death  was  announced 
as  suicide,  had  no  visible  income,  his  loitering  on  a  busy  corner 
in  Washington  (as  he  had  so  often  loitered  in  the  old  days  on  the 
main  corner  of  the  Ohio  state  capitol)  had  evidently  rewarded 
him  well.  Smith  had  deposited  $63,000  worth  of  Liberty  Bonds  in 
the  Ohio  bank  of  which  Mai  Daugherty,  the  Attorney-General's 
brother,  was  president.  At  first  it  was  whispered,  and  then  it  was 
proved,  that  Smith  had  sold  liquor  permits,  controlled  by  the 
Attorney-General's  office,  and  had  offered  protection  to  bootleggers 
for  a  price. 

The  suicides,  the  rapidly  mounting  evidence  of  corruption  in 
high  places,  boded  no  good  for  the  Republicans.  Harding  looked 
worn  and  tired,  obsessed  by  worries,  his  handsome  face  lined  and 
yellow,  his  bearing  no  longer  erect  and  confident.  By  the  middle 
of  1923,  he  was  asking  friends  "what  a  President  should  do  whose 
friends  had  betrayed  him?"  27  Even  Daugherty  was  under  suspi- 
cion, the  Daugherty  who  had  discovered  Harding,  who  had 
helped  make  him  President,  and  who  had  always  been  his  closest 
political  confidante.  Yet  the  man  who  had  accepted  the  position  of 
Attorney-General  because,  in  his  own  words,  "I  know  how  trustful 
Harding  is  and  I  know  who  the  crooks  are  and  I  want  to  stand 
between  Harding  and  them," 28  was  being  accused  of  selling 
pardons.  He  was  said  to  have  sold  immunity  to  corporations  fearful 
of  indictment  under  the  anti-trust  laws,  and  to  have  taken  money 
for  liquor  withdrawal  permits.  Harding  stood  alone  and  the  men 
he  had  raised  to  high  positions  had  betrayed  him. 

Taking  a  cue  from  the  actions  of  Presidents  Roosevelt  and  Taft 
toward  the  end  of  their  terms,  Harding  toured  the  country,  speak- 
ing continually,  enunciating  a  program  for  1924.  "Our  Govern- 
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ment  is  the  biggest  business  in  the  world  .  .  ."  said  the  President. 
"I  am  rejoiced  to  speak  to  you  as  your  President  reporting  on  the 
state  of  affairs  to  the  stockholders  of  this  Republic."  29  Desperately, 
Warren  Harding  outlined  a  program  intended  to  form  the  back- 
bone of  his  campaign  for  re-election.  At  St.  Louis,  he  repeated  his 
advocacy  of  American  participation  in  the  Permanent  Court  of 
International  Justice.  His  previous  suggestion  that  this  country 
join  the  World  Court  had  been  received  with  thorough  apathy 
by  the  Senate.  But  Harding  insisted  that  the  World  Court  was  to 
be  wholly  divorced  from  the  League  of  Nations  and  that  the 
United  States  would  only  become  a  member  if  it  could  be  assured 
perfect  equality  with  every  other  power. 

Progressing  to  Kansas  City,  the  President  turned  to  an  examina- 
tion of  the  railroad  problem.  He  defended  the  Esch-Cummins  Act, 
scoffed  at  any  plan  to  nationalize  the  railroads,  and  defended  high 
freight  rates.  He  proposed  consolidation  of  the  roads  to  achieve 
greater  efficiency.  Strikes  should  be  ended.  Consolidation,  the 
President  pointed  out,  would  cut  down  operating  expenses  (he 
did  not  mention  that  this  would  also  cause  mass  dismissals  of 
workers)  and  increase  the  earnings  of  the  great  rail  monopolies. 

At  the  little  town  of  Hutchinson,  Kansas,  President  Harding 
paused  to  speak  to  the  farmers.  He  praised  the  record  of  the 
administration  in  passing  farm  legislation,  which  had  been  largely 
obtained  by  the  farm  bloc  in  opposition  to  regular  administration 
forces.  The  farmers,  he  said,  had  only  to  exercise  patience  and 
they  would  soon  be  blessed  with  prosperity.  The  next  Congress 
would  give  them  legislation,  which  the  President  did  not  outline, 
that  would  solve  the  problems  of  the  crisis. 

In  Cheyenne,  Wyoming,  the  President  launched  into  the  prob- 
lem of  coal  production,  advising  consumers  to  buy  in  times  of 
scant  consumption,  and  threatening  that  if  some  men  (here  he  re- 
ferred to  strikers)  did  not  want  to  work  the  mines,  many  could  be 
found  to  replace  them.  The  mines  should  not  be  nationalized. 
Mining  was  a  problem  that  the  administration  expected  to  solve 
very,  very  soon. 

And  at  Denver,  he  completed  the  main  argument  for  his  second 
term.  He  suggested  that  prohibition  did  not  raise  any  issue  be- 
tween wets  and  drys.  Rather,  the  whole  question  was  a  matter  of 
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morals.  The  states  were  urged  to  co-operate  in  enforcing  the  law. 
Prohibition,  the  President  affirmed,  was  here  to  stay  and  its  en- 
forcement would  be  removed  from  politics. 

The  program  was  decorated  here  and  there  with  statements  call- 
ing for  the  eight-hour  day  in  steel  and  iron  mills  and  for  "develop- 
ment" of  natural  resources  in  place  of  "ultra-conservation."  Presi- 
dent Harding  praised  the  restriction  of  immigration,  the  cutting 
of  taxes  on  the  high-bracket  incomes,  and  the  new  budget  law. 
But  do  what  he  could,  the  President's  brave  attempt  to  outline 
a  policy  sounded  vague  and  not  particularly  different  from  what 
the  people  had  been  promised— and  were  getting— when  they  re- 
buffed the  administration  at  the  mid-term  elections  in  1922.  It  was 
interesting  that  the  President  did  not  stress  the  Washington  con- 
ference, or  mention  the  State  Department's  dealings  in  Latin 
America.  His  request  for  shorter  hours  in  the  steel  industry  was 
fulfilled,  not  because  of  any  sentimental  response  to  Harding's 
plea  by  Judge  Gary  and  his  fellow  industrialists,  but  because  the 
steel  strike  of  1919  had  left  behind  a  legacy  of  threatening  unrest 
and  in  addition  the  twelve-hour  day  was  proving  inefficient  and 
costly.  Nor  did  Harding  revive  his  plea  for  "economic  equality" 
between  Negro  and  white  which  he  had  uttered  in  the  first  months 
of  his  administration  and  which  had  caused  such  anger  among 
Southern  Bourbons.  When  he  appealed  for  equal  educational  op- 
portunity for  the  Negro,  Harding  also  declared  that  "Men  of 
both  races  may  well  stand  uncompromisingly  against  every  sug- 
gestion of  social  equality,"  30— an  endorsement  of  race  prejudice 
and  oppression  of  Negro  by  white.  The  party  of  Lincoln  disre- 
garded the  Negro  problem  in  discussing  1924. 

The  Republicans  rallied  round  the  desperate  President.  "Busi- 
ness is  good,"  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  announced  with 
satisfaction,  proceeding  to  paint  a  rather  optimistic  picture: 
"Everybody  who  craves  a  job  has  one.  The  law  and  gospel  of 
Normalcy  have  been  proclaimed  across  the  continent.  The  Presi- 
dent has  presented  his  case,  and  that  of  his  party.  On  the  whole, 
it  is  a  very  good  case."  31 

The  junket  wound  up  in  Alaska.  On  the  return  trip,  President 
Harding  became  ill.  He  arrived  in  San  Francisco  a  bent  and  hag- 
gard man,  unable  to  attend  the  meetings  scheduled  for  him. 
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mortally  tired  and  afraid.  On  August  2,  1923,  as  reports  issued 
from  his  room  promising  an  early  recovery,  the  President  died. 
His  unexpected  death  led  to  stories  that  he  had  been  poisoned, 
that  mysterious  circumstances  surrounded  his  end.  Mrs.  Harding 
refused  to  permit  an  autopsy.  But  Warren  Harding  in  his  last  days 
knew  that  noisome  scandals  would  soon  become  public,  that  he 
might  even  be  impeached.  And  this  realization  probably  con- 
tributed to  the  sudden  collapse  and  death  of  the  man  the  Old 
Guard  had  only  three  years  before  selected  to  bring  glory  to  the 
Republican  Party. 

The  funeral  train  crept  across  the  continent.  The  rites  for  the 
departed  President  were  full  of  dignity  and  sorrow.  But  hardly 
had  he  been  buried  before  the  full  extent  of  the  corruption  in  his 
administration  began  to  be  revealed  in  all  its  sordid  immensity. 

5 

For  four  years  after  Harding's  death,  Senate  investigating  com- 
mittees uncovered  graft  and  malfeasance  in  high  places.  Attorney- 
General  Daugherty  was  discovered  to  have  deposited  $74,000  in  his 
brother's  bank  while  receiving  an  annual  salary  of  $12,000.  Forced 
to  resign  from  office,  he  and  Alien  Property  Custodian  Miller  were 
charged  with  conspiracy  to  defraud  the  government  by  turning 
over  $7,000,000  in  American  Metals  Company  stock  to  European 
claimants.  The  agents  of  the  European  interests  had  paid  $391,000 
in  Liberty  Bonds  to  an  American  group  of  which  Daugherty  was 
a  member.  Two  juries  convicted  Miller;  but  Daugherty  escaped 
a  jail  sentence  because  the  jury  trying  him  could  not  agree.  The 
trial  also  revealed  that  Jess  Smith,  Daugherty's  friend  who  had 
committed  suicide,  had  received  at  least  $50,000  worth  of  bonds 
from  the  American  Metals  deal.  Mai  Daugherty,  the  banking 
brother  of  the  former  Attorney-General,  was  subsequently  sen- 
tenced to  ten  years  for  embezzlement. 

Of  the  original  members  of  Harding's  Cabinet,  one  went  to 
jail,  one  escaped  through  a  hung  jury,  two  were  forced  to  resign, 
and  one  was  constantly  under  suspicion  of  not  paying  sufficient 
income  taxes.  The  most  blatant  scandal,  of  course,  involved 
Secretary  Fall.  He  had  persuaded  Secretary  Denby  to  transfer 
naval  oil  reserves  to  the  Department  of  Interior.  Despite  the  out- 
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raged  protests  of  Admiral  Griffin,  who  claimed  that  the  oil  lands 
should  no  more  be  handed  over  to  Fall  than  the  navy  yards,  Presi- 
dent Harding  had  signed  the  transfer.  From  that  moment  on, 
Secretary  Fall  did  business  with  Edward  L.  Doheny  and  Harry 
Sinclair,  wealthy  oil  men.  Sinclair  obtained  the  Teapot  Dome 
reserve  in  Wyoming,  Doheny  contracted  for  the  Elk  Hills  tract  in 
California.  The  contracts  went  through  the  Department  of  In- 
terior in  a  great  rush,  without  competitive  bidding.  For  the  grants, 
Doheny  gave  Fall  $100,000,  and  Sinclair  presented  Fall's  son-in- 
law  with  $233,000  in  Liberty  Bonds.  By  the  end  of  the  Senate 
investigation,  Fall  was  in  prison.  But  Doheny,  who  protested  that 
"I  am  just  an  ordinary,  old-time,  impulsive,  improvident  sort  of 
prospector,"  32  went  free,  and  Sinclair  was  let  off  after  receiving 
two  short  sentences  for  contempt  of  court. 

The  revelations  which  led  the  Supreme  Court  to  declare  that 
the  oil  leases  had  been  made  through  "fraud  and  corruption," 
also  forced  Secretary  Denby  to  resign  from  the  Cabinet.  Will  Hays, 
who  had  relinquished  his  position  as  Postmaster-General  to  be- 
come the  sole  arbiter  of  taste  and  morals  in  the  moving  picture 
industry,  was  discovered  to  have  received  Liberty  Bonds  amount- 
ing to  $185,000  as  a  gift  to  help  defray  the  Harding  campaign 
deficit  of  1920;  the  bonds  were  traced  back  to  a  deal  of  four  oil 
men  who  had  bought  $50,000,000  worth  of  oil  and  sold  it  simul- 
taneously for  a  personal  profit  of  $8,333,333.33.  Harry  Sinclair 
had  been  party  to  the  deal  and  had  handed  some  of  the  bonds 
which  he  had  received  as  his  share  of  the  profits  to  Secretary  Fall 
for  past  favors. 

The  scandals  failed  to  produce  the  political  reverberations  that 
the  Republican  Party  so  greatly  feared.  Harding  was  dead;  the 
guilt  was  said  to  rest  with  his  administration.  Now  President 
Coolidge  carried  on,  and  the  new  President  did  not  care  to  com- 
ment on  the  revelations  of  graft.  That  Coolidge  could  have  been 
completely  unaware  of  what  was  going  on  all  about  him,  any  more 
than  Mellon  and  Hoover  could  have  been  totally  ignorant,  struck 
many  as  impossible.  But  Coolidge  had  certainly  not  been  in- 
volved in  the  dishonest  transactions,  nor  had  Mellon  and  Hoover 
been  implicated.  What  they  had  known  or  guessed  remained  open 
to  speculation;  but  none  of  them  ever  alluded  to  any  personal 
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knowledge  of  the  grafting  about  them.  Coolidge  did  not  en- 
courage the  investigation  of  Fall,  Denby,  and  Daugherty.  He  even 
attempted  to  call  off  Walsh  and  the  Senate  investigations.  He  real- 
ized that  the  blame  for  the  scandals  could  be  conveniently  dumped 
back  into  Harding's  lap,  and  there  he  took  good  care  to  let  it  rest. 

In  many  respects,  Harding's  death  had  been  a  stroke  of  rare 
good  fortune  for  the  Republican  Party.  The  chances  of  the  Presi- 
dent being  impeached  had  seemed  very  great.  Whether  or  not 
the  party  had  nominated  him  in  1924,  his  presence  would  have 
proved  embarrassing  and  could  well  have  spelled  defeat.  The 
dead  Harding  became  a  convenient  scapegoat  on  whom  the  sins 
of  the  administration  could  safely  be  heaped.  Corruption  in  the 
top  reaches  of  government  could  not  be  tolerated  by  the  monopo- 
lists who  pulled  the  strings;  when  the  servants  were  caught  pilfer- 
ing, the  masters  were  too  often  subjected  to  scrutiny  that  could 
result  in  no  good.  The  job  of  important  office  holders  was  to  erect 
a  front  for  big  business,  and  above  all  to  preserve  an  unchallenge- 
able aura  of  sanctity  and  devotion  to  duty  behind  which  monopoly 
could  function.  Only  then  could  politicians  bless  with  legal  rites 
the  deals  so  beneficial  to  the  financially  mighty.  Only  then  could 
government  assure  the  masters  that  their  conduct  would  never  be 
mistaken  as  anything  but  shrewd— and  upright. 

Contempt  displaced  anger.  Oil  that  lubricated  America's  foreign 
policy  spattered  the  reputations  of  those  in  Washington  who  took 
orders  and  received  retainers  from  big  business.  But  men  laughed 
instead  of  raging.  They  remembered  Harding  with  amused  scorn, 
joking  at  the  too  great  trust  the  President  had  placed  in  un- 
scrupulous friends,  at  his  trips  to  the  Little  Green  House  in  K 
Street  where  he  had  played  poker  and  imbibed  bootleg  liquor,  at 
his  surreptitious,  vulgar  love  affair  with  Nan  Britton,  at  his 
ignorance  and  bewilderment.  The  quest  for  "normalcy"  con- 
tinued. Prosperity  was  no  longer  just  around  the  corner,  as  the 
Hoover  conference  on  unemployment  had  predicted.  It  had  come. 
This  time,  so  the  Republicans  said,  it  would  last  forever. 


Chapter  111 

The  Great  Seduction 


When  the  Republican  National  Convention  nominated  Calvin 
Coolidge  for  Vice-President  in  1920,  a  delegate  remarked:  "I 
wouldn't  take  the  Presidency  for  a  hundred  million  dollars."  Asked 
to  explain,  the  delegate  replied,  "I  would  die  in  a  little  while. 
Coolidge  has  always  been  so  lucky  politically.  Everything  comes 
along  to  him  in  a  most  uncanny  and  mysterious  way.  Excuse  me 
from  the  Presidency  with  him  in  the  vice-regal  chair."  * 

The  conversation  was  reported  in  the  press  during  June,  1920. 
It  was  generally  agreed  that  if  anything  distinguished  Calvin 
Coolidge,  it  was  his  luck.  But  "luck"  was  the  wrong  description.  It 
was  his  unimaginative,  painstaking,  cautious  plodding  as  a  po- 
litical hack  that  explained  Coolidge's  success  as  an  office  holder, 
and  accounted  for  his  gradual  progress  from  a  place  on  the 
Northampton  city  council  to  city  solicitor,  to  representative  in  the 
state  legislature,  to  mayor,  state  senator,  lieutenant  governor  and 
finally  governor  of  Massachusetts.  Always  the  country  boy  from 
Vermont  looked  just  one  step  ahead,  curbing  any  wild  flight  of 
ambition,  quietly  getting  to  know  the  right  people,  staying  regu- 
lar in  politics,  and  ingratiating  himself  with  Republican  stal- 
warts. Always  he  managed  to  please  the  most  conservative  political 
bosses  and  the  biggest  businessmen  in  need  of  favors  from  the 
legislature.  Always  Calvin  Coolidge  avoided  controversial  issues 
which  could  lose  him  powerful  friends,  postponing  action  until 
he  could  be  sure  that  what  he  did  would  displease  no  one  of 
substance  or  influence.  He  took  no  risks  as  he  edged  ahead  slowly 
but  steadily.  During  the  long  ascent  that  ended  in  the  Presidency, 
he  ran  for  over  thirty  elective  positions  and  was  defeated  only 
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once  when  early  in  his  career  he  failed  to  win  a  place  on  the  North- 
ampton school  board.  His  consistent  rise  resulted  from  the  logic 
of  his  political  maneuverings;  he  coveted  a  post  only  after  he  had 
carefully  ascertained  that  nothing  would  prevent  him  from  achiev- 
ing it. 

Assuredly,  Calvin  Coolidge  had  mastered  the  game  of  machine 
politics.  And  he  early  discovered  the  value  of  thin-lipped  reticence, 
knowing  the  habit  men  have  of  spinning  a  myth  around  a  public 
figure  that  rarely  speaks  and  seldom  discloses  an  opinion.  Reaction 
learned  to  trust  the  parsimonious,  cold-eyed,  calculating  New 
Englander  who  voted  regular  and  took  orders  humbly;  who 
never  talked  out  of  turn  or  made  a  statement  that  might  later 
prove  embarrassing;  whose  clipped,  stingy  sentences  expressed  only 
the  most  obvious;  and  who,  cunningly,  never  took  the  initiative 
but  let  things  drift  as  he  waited  to  sense  which  way  the  wind  blew. 
There  could  be  no  more  unostentatious  family  retainer  of  "the 
rich,  the  wise,  and  the  good,"  whom  Alexander  Hamilton  had 
long  before  revered.  Above  all,  Calvin  Coolidge  conscientiously 
abided  by  the  premises  of  political  reaction:  Whatever  the  cir- 
cumstance, property  relations  must  remain  undisturbed,  sacred 
above  all  else.  He  knew  well  how  to  protect  those  who  had  "worked 
and  saved,"  scornful  of  critics  who  blamed  the  government  "be- 
cause everybody  was  not  prosperous,  because  it  was  necessary  to 
work  for  a  living,  and  because  our  written  constitutions,  the 
legislatures,  and  the  courts  protected  the  rights  of  private  prop- 
erty owners  especially  in  relation  to  large  aggregations  of  prop- 
erty." 2 

It  was  not  luck  that  led  Governor  Coolidge  to  disappear  during 
the  Boston  police  strike,  or  caused  him  to  let  the  mayor  venture 
whatever  risk  lay  in  store,  and  then,  when  the  situation  had  been 
resolved,  to  take  the  bows  before  the  grateful  employers.  It  was 
not  luck  alone  that  explained  the  rally  to  Coolidge  in  Chicago 
in  1920.  Coolidge's  hat  had  been  carefully  dropped  into  the  ring 
and  there  were  those  at  the  convention  guarding  the  Governor's 
interests. 

Of  course,  luck  played  Coolidge  well  when  the  sudden  death  of 
Warren  Harding  raised  the  drab  New  Englander  to  heights  he 
had  never  expected  to  reach.  The  news  came  to  the  Vice-President 
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the  day  before  he  planned  to  visit  his  millionaire  friend,  Guy 
Currier,  in  time  to  permit  the  staging  of  the  homely  scene  of  being 
sworn  into  office  by  his  aged  father  in  the  little  country  house 
where  he  had  spent  so  much  of  his  youth.  The  surrounding  re- 
porters, the  light  of  a  kerosene  lamp  added  the  right  touch  to  the 
historic  moment.  Such  a  moment  made  good  newspaper  copy;  it 
recalled  the  log-cabin-to- White-House  tradition.3 

The  new  President  returned  to  the  Capital  confidently.  He 
was  not  unprepared  for  the  task  of  heading  a  great  country.  As 
Vice-President,  he  had  spent  his  time  educating  himself  by  read- 
ing among  other  things  H.  G.  Wells'  Outline  of  History,  by 
listening  with  silent  intentness  to  the  discussions  at  Cabinet  meet- 
ings, by  presiding  grimly  over  Senate  debates.4  Now  as  President, 
Coolidge  endeared  himself  to  those  Wall  Street  worshipers  of 
"stability  and  sound  government"  by  early  proclaiming  that 
"The  business  of  America  is  business."  5  With  compressed  lips, 
Calvin  Coolidge  settled  down  in  the  White  House  to  become  the 
patron  saint  of  the  boom  that  was  named  in  his  honor  and  that  he 
neither  produced  nor  guided.  But  it  was  fitting  that  the  cool  un- 
emotional son  of  a  close-fisted  farmer  and  small  storekeeper  should 
preside  while  the  mighty  reveled  in  the  golden  years  of  specula- 
tion, expansion,  profit— and  decay. 

The  new  President,  however,  did  not  find  it  all  easy  sailing, 
particularly  in  the  ten  months  preceding  the  Republican  National 
Convention  which  was  to  nominate  a  candidate  for  the  next  four 
years.  In  Congress,  progressives  exercised  a  balance  of  power.  Nor 
did  the  Old  Guardists,  and  most  of  all  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  take 
kindly  to  Harding's  successor,  not  because  he  would  fail  to  serve 
monopoly  with  equal  devotion,  but  because  they  sneered  at  him 
as  an  interloper,  a  non-Senate  man,  a  Yankee  hick  who  they 
thought  lacked  competence.  All  of  Lodge's  Back  Bay  snobbery 
spilled  over  when  he  mentioned  Coolidge:  "I  have  known  Calvin 
Coolidge,"  Senator  Lodge  is  said  to  have  remarked,  "only  as 
long  as  it  has  been  necessary  to  know  him."  6  In  the  eyes  of  the 
Back  Bay  Brahmin,  Coolidge  appeared  a  political  neophyte,  an 
inferior,  a  laughing  stock.  But  Lodge's  taunts  did  not  rile  Coolidge 
into  replying;  he  bided  his  time,  skillfully  playing  the  game  of 
politics  that  he  had  learned  so  well.  Repulsed  and  battered  by 
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Congress  and  even  by  the  Cabinet  during  his  first  months  as 
Chief  Executive,  Coolidge  doggedly  entrenched  himself,  stealing 
the  leadership  of  the  Republican  Party  from  the  Old  Guard, 
building  a  machine  of  his  own  that  Wall  Street  could  respect  and 
look  to  for  results. 

Political  opposition  within  party  ranks  was  only  one  of  the 
menaces  Coolidge  faced.  He  inherited  the  oil  scandals  which 
some  members  of  Congress  (mostly  progressives  and  Democrats) 
insisted  on  investigating.  The  revelations  they  were  constantly 
announcing  threatened  to  wreck  the  Republican  Party  and  even 
challenged  the  integrity  of  such  Republican  high  priests  as  Hughes, 
Hoover,  and  Mellon.  The  insurgents  and  radicals  in  the  House 
and  Senate  refused  to  soft-pedal  unfortunate  "errors  in  judgment," 
as  Coolidge  described  the  manipulations  of  Fall,  Forbes,  and 
others.  The  President  had  the  task  of  diverting  the  attention  of  the 
American  people  from  the  "terrible  mistakes"  which  "ghouls"  so 
insistently  made  public.7  He  was  not  one  to  give  way  to  hysteria; 
he  kept  Daugherty  and  Denby  in  the  Cabinet  until  he  was  no 
longer  able  to  protect  them.  He  fell  back  on  silence,  breaking  it 
only  to  rasp,  "Let  the  guilty  be  punished,"  8  and  to  add,  according 
to  the  lights  of  his  New  England  conscience,  "the  wonder  is  not 
that  this  [the  scandals]  was  so  much  or  so  many;  rather  that  it  has 
been  so  little  or  so  few."  9 

When  President  Coolidge  sent  his  first  message  to  Congress 
in  December,  1923,  he  declared  his  intention  of  carrying  on  the 
noble  example  of  Harding  and  of  continuing  his  policies.  Toward 
the  country,  the  President  expressed  "inescapable  personal  re- 
sponsibility for  the  development  of  character,  of  industry,  of 
thrift  and  of  self  control."  10  He  urged  American  adherence  to  the 
World  Court.  He  expected  to  collect  the  war  debts.  But  most  of 
all,  he  gave  his  unqualified  support  to  Secretary  Mellon's  plan 
to  reduce  taxes  on  earned  incomes  and  to  abolish  the  nuisance 
and  inheritance  taxes. 

There  seemed  to  be  a  close  bond  between  the  President  and 
Andrew  Mellon.  The  Pittsburgh  millionaire  had  failed  to  break 
down  the  formality  between  himself  and  Harding.  But  Mellon  and 
Coolidge  liked  each  other.  In  Coolidge,  the  Secretary  discerned  a 
man  who  would  respect  him  as  a  member  of  the  ruling  class  of  "the 
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rich,  the  wise,  and  the  good."  For  his  part,  the  President  felt  that 
more  than  any  other  man,  Secretary  Mellon  could  rescue  him  from 
political  difficulties  and  endear  him  to  the  powerful  in  industry 
and  finance.  The  Mellon  Plan  to  reduce  taxation  would  please 
big  business.  It  would  prove  to  the  leading  bankers  and  indus- 
trialists that  the  President  was  a  man  they  could  trust,  a  man  who 
got  results.  Coolidge  would  show  Wall  Street  that  a  careful,  effi- 
cient guardian  of  profits  now  sat  in  the  White  House.  By  lowering 
taxes,  the  administration  would  aid  the  corporations— the  most 
important  function  of  the  Chief  Executive,  so  the  powerful  agreed. 
Furthermore,  the  Mellon  Plan,  blessed  by  President  Coolidge, 
would  rob  the  Old  Guard  in  Congress  of  whatever  initiative  it 
still  retained. 

The  Plan  proposed  to  halve  the  extra  taxes  levied  during  the 
war  on  the  highest  incomes.  In  defending  the  Plan,  the  Secretary 
of  Treasury  contended  that  since  the  wealthy  refused  to  pay  the 
current  rate  of  50  per  cent  of  their  incomes  to  the  government, 
no  matter  what  the  law  demanded,  it  would  be  much  wiser  to  set 
the  rate  at  a  point  the  wealthy  would  accept  as  fair.  Mindful  of 
the  error  in  his  1921  schedules,  Mellon  asked  that  the  tax  on 
incomes  under  four  thousand  dollars  be  pared  one  quarter,  and 
that  the  rate  on  incomes  under  eight  thousand  dollars  be  cut 
from  8  to  6  per  cent.  He  also  suggested  that  Congress  do  away  with 
taxes  on  inheritances  and  gifts. 

Immediately  the  stock  market  boomed,  and  the  statesmen  of 
Wall  Street  applauded.  Their  elation  was  premature.  Congress 
balked  at  the  Mellon  Plan.  Senator  James  Couzens  of  Michigan, 
possessor  of  a  forty-million-dollar  fortune,  denounced  Mellon  who 
responded  by  attempting  to  prove  that  the  wealthy  Senator  was 
guilty  of  income-tax  evasion.  With  Democrats  and  progressives 
in  command  of  a  majority  in  Congress,  the  opposition  gleefully 
hacked  at  Mellon's  proposal,  and  finally  passed  a  bill,  reluctantly 
signed  by  President  Coolidge,  fixing  surtaxes  at  40  per  cent  (Secre- 
tary Mellon  had  at  least  obtained  a  reduction  in  the  rate  from 
the  former  top  of  50  per  cent),  maintaining  inheritance  taxes, 
and  as  a  final  insult,  providing  that  income  tax  files  should  be 
open  to  public  inspection. 

The  administration's  program  had  undergone  partial  defeat. 
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The  rebels  in  Congress  did  not  stop  there.  Their  leaders,  includ- 
ing LaFollette,  Ladd,  Norris,  Brookhart  (and  occasionally  Borah, 
Johnson,  and  Capper),  seemed  intent  on  humiliating  the  man  in 
the  White  House.  For  they  too  were  preparing  for  1924,  hoping 
to  press  through  their  legislative  program  in  which  farm  relief 
figured  so  prominently,  and  in  the  end  to  find  a  Presidential 
candidate  who  would  pledge  himself  to  a  platform  they  could  all 
endorse.  Against  Coolidge's  express  desire,  they  passed  the  Vet- 
erans' Bonus.  The  President  vetoed  it.  Congress  promptly  re- 
enacted  it  over  his  veto.  Among  the  deserters  who  voted  for  the 
bill  was  Henry  Cabot  Lodge.  Coolidge  took  careful  note  of  the 
treachery. 

Presidential  vetoes  of  further  pensions  for  war  veterans,  and 
the  bill  to  increase  the  wages  of  postal  employees  stood  despite 
attempts  in  Congress  to  repass  the  legislation.  Yet  the  economy 
program  was  in  tatters;  the  expense  of  bonus  payments  vexed  the 
thrifty  President  and  his  counselor,  Andrew  Mellon. 

When  the  McNary-Haugen  bill  to  aid  farmers  appeared,  Cool- 
idge made  known  that  though  he  had  promised  farm  relief  in  his 
congressional  message,  he  disliked  the  provisions  offered  as  a  solu- 
tion to  the  chronic  agricultural  crisis  that  had  obtained  since  1919. 
The  McNary-Haugen  bill,  which  was  to  haunt  Coolidge  through- 
out his  Presidency,  had  little  to  recommend  it  to  conservatives 
accountable  to  Wall  Street.  It  threatened  the  nation  with  the 
dreaded  system  of  "price  fixing"  (which  when  indulged  in  by 
monopolists  had  the  tacit  approval  of  the  administration).  Cool- 
idge condemned  the  farm  proposal  with  acid  disgust. 

What  the  McNary-Haugen  bill  envisaged  was  an  attempt  to 
overcome  the  depressing  effect  exercised  on  the  domestic  price  of 
farm  products  by  the  lower  price  levels  on  the  world  market.  The 
progressives  in  Congress  and  even  the  conservatives  from  the  farm 
areas  were  aware  of  the  need  to  raise  the  farmers'  income  and  to 
cut  down  the  disparity  between  the  amounts  received  by  the 
grower  and  the  price  he  had  to  pay  for  clothing,  food,  farm  im- 
plements, and  other  necessities.  As  the  production  of  wheat,  corn, 
cotton,  and  similar  products  increased  elsewhere  in  the  world, 
markets  for  agricultural  products  were  restricted  and  tended  to 
disappear;  world  prices  fell  and  promised  to  go  lower.  The  return 
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to  American  farmers  diminished.  The  McNary-Haugen  bill  pro- 
posed to  maintain  the  domestic  price  level  at  a  high  mark  by 
dumping  surpluses  abroad.  The  bill,  endorsed  by  over  two  hun- 
dred farm,  labor,  and  other  organizations,  and  actively  supported 
by  the  Farm  Bureau  Federation  and  the  National  Grange,  author- 
ized the  creation  of  an  export  corporation  with  funds  supplied 
by  the  federal  government.  The  corporation  would  be  empowered 
to  buy  and  sell  such  commodities  as  wheat,  rice,  corn,  wool,  and 
cattle  whenever  the  President  declared  an  emergency  to  exist  in 
any  of  these  products.  The  purchases  by  the  corporation,  repre- 
senting the  surplus  over  and  above  the  amount  of  each  product 
that  the  domestic  market  could  absorb,  would  be  sold  at  the 
world  price  in  foreign  countries.  An  "equalization  fee,"  levied 
on  the  producer  of  the  respective  crops,  would  recompense  those 
who  had  disposed  of  their  surpluses  at  less  than  the  domestic  price. 

In  reality,  the  McNary-Haugen  bill  would  have  benefited  the 
rich  farmers,  and  in  some  instances  the  more  prosperous  middle 
farmers.  But  the  majority  of  agrarians— the  lower  middle  and  poor 
farmers— would  have  received  nothing  from  the  debenture.  Yet 
even  though  the  McNary-Haugen  bill  offered  no  real  measure  of 
relief  and  certainly  did  not  threaten  the  power  of  industrial  or 
finance  capital,  the  monopolists  balked.  Their  criticism  took  many 
forms.  The  bill,  they  contended,  would  encourage  expanded  pro- 
duction and  thus  menace  prices  still  more.  Dumping,  they  said, 
would  have  unfavorable  repercussions  on  American  industries 
already  doing  business  abroad.  They  stressed  the  probability  that 
countries  raising  the  same  products  would  refuse  to  stand  passively 
aside  while  American  producers  flooded  all  available  markets. 
In  particular,  Wall  Street  and  the  industrialists  feared  that  foreign 
competitors  would  resort  to  reprisals  in  the  form  of  tariffs  to  limit 
the  import  of  American  manufactured  goods. 

The  McNary-Haugen  bill  went  down  to  defeat  in  the  House. 
The  administration  breathed  more  easily.  But  the  measure  was 
not  killed  so  simply.  It  was  to  reappear  again  and  to  lead  to  other 
unorthodox  legislation  designed  to  relieve  the  farmers  of  their 
surplus  crops. 

In  1924,  however,  the  farmers'  dream  of  relief  remained  un- 
fulfilled. Though  the  House  ordered  the  Interstate  Commerce 
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Commission  to  examine  high  freight  rates,  the  Senate  refused  to 
act.  The  Norbeck-Burtness  bill,  carrying  an  appropriation  to  pro- 
mote diversification  in  wheat  areas  through  loans  for  the  purchase 
of  livestock,  failed  to  pass.  Henry  Ford's  offer  to  take  over  the 
Muscle  Shoals  project  for  the  manufacture  of  fertilizer  from 
atmospheric  nitrogen  got  nowhere.  (The  proposal  by  Ford  prom- 
ised to  be  a  steal  in  the  grand  manner,  though  it  was  neverthe- 
less supported  by  several  farm  groups.)  The  first  months  of  the 
Coolidge  regime  proved  unpropitious  to  those  who  worked  the 
land. 

Congress  turned  to  other  matters.  After  passing  a  child-labor 
amendment  which  was  submitted  to  the  states  for  ratification,  it 
gave  its  attention  to  the  immigration  schedules.  The  Act  of  1921 
had  expired.  Quotas  were  revised,  with  admission  based  on  the 
census  of  1890  and  not  on  the  census  of  1910  as  had  formerly  been 
the  case.  The  new  act  cut  admissions  to  this  country  by  nearly  half. 
Cheap  labor  was  now  available  from  other  sources— Negroes 
flocked  into  the  industrial  cities  from  the  South,  and  the  influx 
of  Mexican  labor,  needed  in  the  agricultural  fields  of  California 
and  the  Southwest,  rose  by  12  per  cent.  Mexicans  could  be  sum- 
moned across  the  border  when  needed,  and  easily  deported  when 
the  planters  had  no  further  use  for  them.  In  many  ways,  the  large 
growers  favored  Mexican  over  European  or  Oriental  labor. 

The  immigration  law  was  not  wholly  to  the  administration's 
taste,  since  Congress  added  to  it  the  provision  that  "no  alien 
ineligible  to  citizenship  shall  be  admitted  to  the  United  States." 
Because  Japanese  were  not  permitted  to  become  citizens,  the  clause 
aroused  vigorous  protests  from  Japan.  Both  Secretary  Hughes  and 
President  Coolidge  tried  to  prevent  the  needless  affront  to  a  nation 
with  whom  American  relations  were  already  severely  strained. 
Their  efforts  were  to  no  avail. 

As  far  back  as  1882,  Congress  had  limited  Chinese  immigration, 
and  from  that  time  on,  Orientals  had  not  been  overly  welcome 
in  this  country.  In  that  year,  Congress  suspended  Chinese  immi- 
gration entirely  for  ten  years,  and  before  the  time  limit  expired, 
forced  China  by  treaty  to  prevent  emigration  to  America.  The 
same  process  of  limiting  Japanese  began  in  1894,  creating  mo- 
ments of  severe  friction  between  the  United  States  and  Japan. 
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In  1911,  the  two  countries  entered  into  a  "Gentleman's  Agree- 
ment" by  which  Japan  agreed  to  limit  voluntarily  emigration  of 
its  nationals  to  America.  Yet  two  years  later,  California  prohibited 
Japanese  from  owning  land,  and  after  seven  years  removed  the 
right  to  lease  land.  When  in  1922  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  that 
Japanese  were  ineligible  to  citizenship,  the  opening  was  given 
Congress  to  pass  legislation  totally  excluding  them  from  this 
country. 

Hughes  and  Coolidge  pointed  out  that  the  direct  insult  to  an- 
other nation  was  unnecessary,  especially  since  the  Gentleman's 
Agreement  could  be  amended  and  Japan  would  co-operate  to  pre- 
vent emigration.  But  Senator  Lodge,  jingo  to  the  end,  considered 
Japan's  representations  on  the  immigration  bill  a  "veiled  threat," 
and  under  his  leadership  Congress  enacted  the  legislation  which 
Coolidge  wryly  signed.  Again  Lodge  had  helped  thwart  the  ad- 
ministration. And  once  more,  Coolidge  took  notice. 

Otherwise,  in  foreign  affairs  the  first  Coolidge  months  posed 
few  problems.  In  the  Caribbean  the  United  States  pursued  its 
policy  of  armed  intervention  and  financial  overlordship.  The 
President's  proposal  that  America  adhere  to  the  World  Court 
received  scant  sympathy  in  the  Senate.  And  still  again,  Lodge 
proved  hostile  to  policy  advocated  by  the  White  House.  Coolidge 
hesitatingly  hinted  that  the  recognition  of  the  Soviet  Union  would 
benefit  business.  But  he  hurriedly  retreated  when  Hughes  and 
Hoover  flared  up  haughtily  at  the  suggestion.  As  Secretary  Hughes 
pointed  out,  while  the  Russian  government  had  achieved  "some 
stability"  (Senator  Wheeler  called  it  "the  most  stable  government 
in  Europe"  n),  that  was  not  the  sole  consideration.  Russia's  great 
sin  was  its  refusal  to  acknowledge  the  debt  of  $187,000,000  loaned 
by  Wilson  to  the  Kerensky  government.  Of  course,  Hughes  did 
not  advocate  that  the  United  States  honor  debts  incurred  by  the 
Confederacy  during  the  Civil  War— which  would  not  have  been 
any  more  inconsistent  than  demanding  that  the  Soviet  Union  pay 
off  debts  incurred  by  a  pre-revolutionary  government.  Nor  did  the 
Secretary  of  State  withdraw  diplomatic  recognition  from  France, 
Italy,  or  the  other  countries  that  had  made  no  gesture  to  repay 
much  larger  debts.  The  charge  that  Russia  had  confiscated  prop- 
erty was  not  particularly  impressive  in  view  of  the  vast  losses 
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that  Americans  had  sustained  as  a  result  of  the  depreciation  of 
French,  Italian,  Belgian,  and  other  currencies  which  had  resulted 
in  the  scaling  down  of  amounts  owed  on  bonds  sold  by  these  na- 
tions to  Americans.  Certainly  Hughes  had  no  objection  to  confisca- 
tion per  sef  but  seemingly  only  objected  when  he  felt  that  con- 
fiscation menaced  capitalism,  for  he  had  failed  to  protest  the 
French  seizure  of  the  Ruhr,  one  of  the  richest  areas  in  Europe. 

The  dislike  and  fear  of  the  Soviet  Union  displayed  mutually 
by  Hoover  and  Hughes  put  obstacles  in  the  way  of  those  industrial- 
ists anxious  to  trade  with  Russia.  The  extreme  to  which  this  hatred 
led  was  indicated  when  Harry  Daugherty  (while  he  was  still 
Attorney-General)  co-operated  with  the  State  Department  in  "dis- 
covering" alleged  Russian  instructions  to  the  Workers  (Com- 
munist) Party.  These  instructions  were  reputed  to  have  demanded 
"fighting  units"  to  speed  the  day  when  it  would  be  possible  "to 
raise  the  red  flag  over  the  White  House."  Senators  Norris  and 
Borah  immediately  challenged  the  authenticity  of  Daugherty's 
sleuthing.  It  turned  out  to  be  a  blatant  forgery.12 

Of  all  actions  abroad  involving  America,  the  Dawes  Repara- 
tions Commission  promised  most  to  the  Coolidge  administration. 
General  Charles  G.  Dawes,  banker,  and  director  of  the  budget 
under  Harding,  headed  a  group  of  experts  commissioned  to  de- 
termine Germany's  ability  to  meet  Allied  demands  for  repara- 
tions. Without  acknowledging  the  connection,  the  United  States 
was  aware  that  unless  the  Allies  could  force  Germany  to  pay  the 
heavy  tribute  levied  by  the  Versailles  Treaty,  the  Allies  would  in 
turn  refuse  to  honor  their  war  debts  to  America.  Still  more  im- 
portant, American  capital  had  already  begun  to  penetrate  Ger- 
many, and  Wall  Street  desired  effective  measures  to  protect  and 
facilitate  further  expansion  and,  of  course,  assure  American  influ- 
ence over  the  German  government.  The  Commissioner  drew  up  a 
plan  designed  to  guarantee  German  payments.  It  proposed 
organization  within  Germany  of  a  private  bank,  controlled  by  an 
international  board  and  "entirely  free  from  Government  control 
or  interference."  13  The  bank  would  have  the  exclusive  right  to 
issue  paper  money  for  the  period  of  fifty  years,  thus  placing  the 
financial  policies  of  the  Reich  in  foreign  hands.  Revenue  from 
customs,  alcohol,  tobacco,  beer,  and  sugar  would  be  handed  over 
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to  the  Reparations  Commission.  German  railroads,  until  then 
owned  by  the  government,  were  to  be  controlled  by  a  private  com- 
pany which  would  issue  bonds  against  them,  the  yield  to  find  its 
way  into  the  coffers  of  the  Commission.  In  addition,  the  Dawes 
Plan  called  for  a  large  loan  to  Germany  to  prime  the  pump  and 
to  get  the  system  into  operation.  The  loan,  not  surprisingly,  was 
to  be  floated  with  American  money. 

But  if  the  United  States  had  to  put  up  a  disproportionate 
amount  of  the  money  to  start  the  Dawes  Plan  operating,  it  was  also 
true  that  this  country  had  a  great  stake  in  its  success.  Already,  the 
indebtedness  of  Europe  to  America  was  staggering;  if  anything  was 
to  be  salvaged,  reparations  must  be  assured  Great  Britain,  France, 
and  the  other  debtors.  So  much  American  money  had  already 
found  its  way  to  Europe  that  it  was  necessary  to  pour  in  still  more 
if  the  United  States  expected  to  recover  any  of  its  loans.  Even 
more,  the  situation  in  Germany  was  alarming.  The  owning  class 
must  receive  some  reinforcement  without  delay  if  it  were  to  repulse 
the  growing  power  of  restless  workers  and  smaller  middle-class 
people.  The  dread  menace  of  revolution  haunted  middle  Europe. 
The  big  financiers  and  industrialists  in  America,  like  the  ruling 
class  elsewhere,  dared  not  allow  German  capitalism  to  collapse. 
America  paid  the  cost  of  the  rescue  work  because  it  was  the  only 
country  able  to  do  so.  Besides,  the  expense  of  aiding  German 
capitalism  could  always  be  passed  on  to  the  American  people 
through  the  sale  of  bonds.  A  partial  stability  for  Germany  could 
thus  be  bought  quite  reasonably.  And  by  saving  the  Reich,  Europe 
too  was  saved.  American  financiers  were  learning  the  lesson  that 
above  all  else  a  creditor  cannot  permit  his  debtors  to  perish. 

The  Reparations  Commission  had  evolved  the  most  modern 
system  of  large-scale  exploitation  yet  devised.  Seemingly  it 
settled  the  question  of  war  debts.  The  flaw  was  that  German 
economy  could  not  withstand  the  strain  of  having  its  resources 
drained  away  for  the  profit  of  foreign  imperialisms.  The  Dawes 
Plan,  applied  to  a  nation  completely  exhausted  by  war,  was  no 
more  logical  or  workable  than  would  have  been  the  attempt  to 
force  the  state  of  Nevada  to  bear  the  entire  burden  of  this  country's 
national  debt.  If  the  Dawes  Plan  accomplished  anything,  it  was  in 
obtaining  France's  withdrawal  from  the  Ruhr,  and  in  unloosen- 
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ing  once  more  the  purse-strings  of  the  United  States.  It  settled 
neither  the  problem  of  reparations  nor  of  war  debts.  It  did  rein- 
force the  largest  German  capitalists.  But  its  significance  to  America 
in  1924,  with  an  election  approaching,  was  to  enable  the  Repub- 
lican administration  to  point  to  it  proudly,  and  falsely  to  intimate 
that  through  it,  the  United  States  would  recover  the  staggering 
sums  lent  to  the  Allies  during  and  immediately  after  the  war. 

2 

By  the  spring  of  1924,  the  entire  energy  and  attention  of  those 
who  lived  by  politics  was  once  again  focussed  on  the  coming  na- 
tional conventions  of  the  Republican  and  Democratic  Parties  and 
on  the  elections  to  follow.  Candidates  for  nomination  made  their 
speeches  and  inflated  promises,  "insiders"  lined  up  delegates  and 
hinted  at  deals,  the  press  speculated  over  the  chances  of  favorite 
sons  and  dark  horses,  and  discussed  the  prospect  for  bolts  and 
splits  within  party  ranks.  In  May,  it  was  generally  conceded  that 
the  Republican  Party  would  nominate  President  Coolidge,  de- 
spite his  identification  with  the  scandalous  Harding  regime, 
despite  his  defeats  at  the  hands  of  Congress  on  the  bonus  and  the 
Japanese  exclusion  acts,  despite  his  failure  to  put  across  the  full 
reductions  suggested  in  the  original  Mellon  Plan. 

The  only  rival  for  the  Republican  nomination,  Hiram  John- 
son, withdrew  before  the  delegates  convened  in  Cleveland  during 
the  second  week  in  June.  The  naming  of  Calvin  Coolidge  was  cut 
and  dried,  overwhelmingly  endorsed  on  the  first  ballot.  The  plat- 
form on  which  he  ran  was  almost  identical  to  that  drawn  up  in 
1920,  a  document  designed  to  please  big  business  and  to  guard 
the  railroads  and  public  utilities  from  the  heresy  of  public  owner- 
ship. Coyly  claiming  credit  for  agricultural  legislation  passed  by 
the  farm  bloc  in  the  face  of  administration  opposition,  the  Re- 
publican Party  again  declared  its  vague  concern  for  the  plight  of 
the  farmer.  Labor,  too,  received  a  friendly  pat  on  the  back  in  the 
platform  which  intimated  that  if  workers  were  only  patient  and 
good  tempered,  they  too  would  someday  be  rewarded. 

On  the  social  issues  that  faced  America,  on  the  growth  of 
monopoly,  the  violation  of  civil  liberties,  the  bankruptcy  of  the 
farm  population,  the  need  of  the  people  for  increased  security, 
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the  platform  makers  either  remained  silent  or  indulged  in  sweep- 
ing generalities  that  promised  nothing  in  the  most  pleasing  man- 
ner. Prohibition  went  unmentioned,  as  did  the  Ku  Klux  Klan 
whose  fiery  crosses  blazed  throughout  the  South  and  in  the  Middle 
and  Far  West.  The  League  of  Nations  was  pronounced  a  dead 
issue,  though  the  platform  kept  alive  the  Harding-Coolidge  flirta- 
tion with  the  World  Court.  The  scandals  that  congressional 
"ghouls"— as  Coolidge  called  them— had  so  persistently  investi- 
gated were  minimized.  The  language  of  the  platform  recalled 
Secretary  Hughes's  statement  that  "it  would  be  foolish,  false, 
and  unpatriotic  to  breed  distrust  ...  of  the  integrity  of  the 
Government.  .  .  .  There  are  crooks  in  every  community  and  in 
every  party.  Now  and  then  one  gets  into  office."  14  The  assembled 
Republicans  forgot  Daugherty,  Forbes,  Fall,  Denby,  Cramer,  and 
the  lesser  lights  who  had  systematically  plundered  the  public  do- 
main and  had  filched  the  wealth  of  the  country.  Instead,  they 
berated  the  investigations  conducted  by  Senators  Wheeler,  Walsh, 
and  LaFollette,  declaring  that  "no  greater  wrong  can  be  com- 
mitted against  the  people  than  the  attempt  to  destroy  their  trust 
in  the  great  body  of  their  public  servants."  15 

But  neither  the  platform  nor  the  nomination  of  Coolidge  gave 
the  Cleveland  convention  its  significance.  Rather  it  was  the  spec- 
tacle of  Senator  Lodge,  unchallenged  ruler  of  the  Chicago  meeting 
of  just  four  years  before,  forced  to  sit  disconsolately  among  the 
rank-and-file  delegates,  and  flanked  by  the  other  great  ones  of  the 
Old  Guard.  When  Lodge  and  his  faction  wished  to  know  what 
went  on  behind  closed  doors  where  vital  decisions  were  made, 
they  had  to  ask  reporters.  "They  can't  do  that  to  me!"  16  Lodge 
muttered  into  his  beard,  but  Coolidge  had  not  forgotten  the 
scorn  that  Lodge  had  expressed  four  years  ago  when  the  name  of 
the  Governor  of  Massachusetts  had  been  proposed  as  a  possible 
presidential  candidate.  "Coolidge— My  God!"  17  Lodge  had  snorted 
much  to  the  amusement  of  the  men  gathered  about  him.  Lodge 
had  never  hidden  his  withering  contempt  for  Coolidge,  even  after 
Harding's  death.  In  addition,  the  Senator  had  voted  against  the 
administration  on  three  occasions  after  Coolidge  had  moved  into 
the  White  House.  So  the  President  quietly  and  effectively  shoved 
Lodge  and  the  Old  Guard  out  of  the  picture.  The  national  chair- 
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man  of  the  Republican  Party  was  now  William  M.  Butler,  textile 
manufacturer  who  held  no  government  office  but  who  pulled  the 
strings  as  Coolidge's  personal  manager  and  friend.  Marion  Burton, 
university  president,  acted  as  temporary  chairman  at  Cleveland, 
putting  Coolidge's  name  in  nomination.  Frank  W.  Mondell,  lame- 
duck  and  presidential  appointee  to  the  War  Finance  Corporation, 
was  made  permanent  chairman.  Charles  B.  Warren  of  the  sugar 
trust,  who  had  been  abroad  for  years  as  ambassador  to  Mexico, 
headed  the  powerful  resolutions  committee.  The  newcomers 
crowded  the  Old  Guardists  out  of  important  posts;  for  the  scoffing, 
bitter  Lodge,  there  remained  no  post  at  all. 

Coolidge  was  a  man  to  relish  such  a  triumph  over  a  life-long 
foe.  But  the  fall  of  the  Old  Guardists  represented  more  than  a 
personal  victory;  their  exclusion  from  key  positions  at  Cleveland 
only  gave  public  notice  of  their  demise.  They  had  served  their 
purpose  and  were  no  longer  wanted.  In  former  days,  when  big 
business  began  to  emerge  as  the  dominant  political  force  in  Amer- 
ican politics,  the  Old  Guard  had  spoken  for  the  industrialists  and 
financiers,  stridently,  with  ceaseless  arrogance.  But  the  Old  Guard- 
ists had  failed  to  change  with  the  changing  times;  they  remained 
crude,  unstable,  capable  of  risking  many  gains  by  their  lack  of  fore- 
sight, as  they  had  done  when  they  tolerated  the  Ohio  gang's  open 
and  brazen  looting.  It  was  necessary  to  deodorize  political  cor- 
ruption, and  to  lull  men's  suspicions  that  big  business  was  up  to 
anything  more  than  "building  the  country,"  and  "winning  pros- 
perity." 

The  Old  Guard  had  therefore  lost  its  usefulness.  In  its  place, 
Coolidge  and  his  administration  substituted  a  "new  Old  Guard" 
capable  of  making  reaction  more  palatable,  more  suitable  to  the 
times.  Big  business  had  shed  its  youthful  crudities;  now  it  insti- 
tuted publicity  departments  whose  duty  it  was  to  glorify  the 
monopolists  and  "sell"  them  and  their  brutalities  to  the  people. 
Public  relations  had  become  a  major  industry,  an  industry  that 
shaved  the  black  mustache  off  the  villain,  taught  him  better 
manners,  and  substituted  a  quiet,  well-cut  sack  suit  for  the 
diamond-studded  frock  coat  of  other  days.  Big  business  had  no 
further  need  to  "influence"  the  Chief  Executive;  it  was  no  longer 
forced  to  retain  the  myth  that  the  President  was  above  the  battle. 
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"The  business  of  America  is  business,"  said  Calvin  Coolidge.  The 
President  and  his  Cabinet  had  taken  their  places  with  the  other 
directors  of  American  enterprise. 

The  convention  of  the  fit  to  rule,  as  the  Republicans  saw  them- 
selves, hissed  and  booed  the  Wisconsin  delegation  when  it  brought 
forward  planks  for  such  reforms  as  the  public  ownership  of  the 
railroads.  The  task  was  not  to  put  the  government  in  business 
but  to  give  the  industrialists  and  bankers  their  head  while  the 
government  smoothed  the  way.  The  country  had  only  to  "Keep 
Cool  with  Coolidge"  for  profits  to  rise  and  dividends  to  grow. 

The  one  jolt  to  disturb  the  honeymoon  at  Cleveland  occurred 
in  balloting  for  Vice-President.  Coolidge  was  convinced  that  a 
"progressive"  should  adorn  the  ticket,  particularly  since  all  pro- 
testations of  honesty  and  all  the  numerous  condemnations  of 
those  who  had  disclosed  graft  in  high  places  still  did  not  com- 
pletely obscure  the  meaning  of  the  oil  scandals.  But  in  naming  a 
Vice-President,  the  new  leadership  fumbled,  lacking  the  Old 
Guard's  skill  when  it  came  to  driving  the  political  machine.  Sena- 
tor Borah  abruptly  turned  down  Coolidge's  request  that  he  accept 
the  position.  The  Coolidge  forces  decided  on  Judge  William  S. 
Kenyon  of  Iowa.  They  presented  his  name  to  the  convention:  the 
Old  Guard,  ragingly  defiant,  led  a  bolt  that  nominated  Frank  O. 
Lowden.  Then  Lowden  refused  to  accept.  The  machine  suggested 
Hoover's  name;  the  Old  Guard  frustrated  this  attempt  by  engi- 
neering the  nomination  of  Charles  G.  Dawes. 

To  be  sure,  "Hell  and  Maria"  Dawes  was  a  more  fitting  candi- 
date than  either  Kenyon  or  Borah.  Given  the  reactionary  Repub- 
lican platform,  no  man,  outside  of  Calvin  Coolidge,  more  fully 
personified  the  party's  program.  Dawes  had  made  a  name  for  him- 
self by  his  vigorous  language,  by  being  the  first  director  of  the 
budget,  and  by  his  chairmanship  of  the  commission  to  settle  the 
reparations  tangle.  Moreover,  there  were  many  who  thought  it 
highly  fitting  that  another  big  banker  participate  in  the  govern- 
ment, even  though  Dawes'  bank  had  been  found  guilty  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Illinois  of  illegal  transactions  and  shady  finan- 
cial deals.18  Dawes,  who  also  claimed  the  distinction  of  having 
organized  a  society  named  "The  Minute  Men  of  the  Constitution" 
which  seemed  suspiciously  close  to  a  vigilante  organization,  was 
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the  sworn  enemy  of  organized  labor.  Of  the  notorious  Wilkerson 
injunction  that  Daugherty  had  obtained  against  the  striking  rail- 
road shopmen,  Dawes  had  predicted  "in  my  judgment  future 
generations  will  regard  [it]  as  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  of  law 
and  order  in  this  country.  .  .  ."  19  He  contended  that  the  Constitu- 
tion made  it  mandatory  on  judges  to  issue  injunctions  against 
workers  whenever  they  struck,  or  threatened  to  strike,  or  in  any 
way  interfered  with  the  plans  of  their  employers.  A  commentator 
wrote  of  Dawes: 

Labor's  supposed  to  be  strong  for  him  because  he's  an  open 
shopper  and  soldiers  because  he's  agin  the  bonus.  Out  west 
where  a  couple  million  farmers  have  had  mortgages  foreclosed 
on  'em  they're  expected  to  send  him  love  and  kisses  because 
he's  a  banker.  Still  and  all,  he'll  balance  the  ticket.  Silent  Gal 
and  the  noise  from  Illinois.  The  sacred  and  the  profane.  Keep 
cool  with  Coolidge;  keep  warm  with  Hell'n'  Maria.  They 
may  get  away  with  it,  at  that.  .  .  ,20 

The  Republicans  disbanded  and  started  their  campaign.  It  re- 
mained to  be  seen  what  the  Democrats  would  do  when  they  gath- 
ered in  New  York  City. 

3 

Once  again,  as  in  1920,  the  open  reaction  of  the  Republican  Party 
offered  the  Democrats  the  opportunity  of  raising  real  issues  and  of 
profiting  from  the  discontent  that  the  1922  mid-term  elections  had 
shown  to  exist.  The  oil  scandals  certainly  provided  plenty  of  ex- 
cuse to  attack  the  Republicans  as  betrayers  of  the  public  trust, 
unworthy  of  political  office.  With  a  progressive  candidate  and  a 
progressive  platform,  the  Democrats  could  hope  to  defeat  Coolidge 
and  his  supporters. 

But  the  Democrats  were  even  less  prepared  to  take  advantage 
of  their  chance  than  they  had  been  in  1920.  The  party  was  split 
sectionally;  the  Southern  Bourbons  were  at  swords  points  with 
the  machine  in  the  North.  In  addition,  monopoly  had  gained 
control  of  the  party  just  as  completely  as  it  dominated  the  Repub- 
licans. It  was  therefore  not  surprising  that  despite  unrest  and 
political  discontent,  the  Democrats  steadfastly  refused  to  make 
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concessions  to  the  farmers  or  to  organized  labor,  whom  they 
wooed  with  nothing  more  tangible  than  vague  promises  of  sym- 
pathy. When  the  delegates  gathered  in  Madison  Square  Garden, 
Wall  Street  still  had  to  say  the  final  word  on  the  platform  and 
candidate.  In  disposing  of  them,  they  widened  the  breach  in  party 
ranks  between  the  southern  contingent  and  the  industrial  and 
financial  interests  of  the  North. 

The  specter  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  by  now  a  sick  and  mordant 
recluse,  had  ceased  to  haunt  the  Democrats.  But  the  League  of 
Nations  and  prohibition  continued  to  rack  the  party,  and  new 
controversies  arose  to  plague  the  long,  wrangling  convention.  In 
the  breathless  heat  of  midsummer  New  York,  with  the  speeches 
and  the  bitterness  broadcast  by  radio  over  the  country  for  the  first 
time,  the  endless  debates  continued.  With  each  day  that  the  con- 
vention stayed  in  session,  the  hate  and  helplessness  of  the  Demo- 
crats became  more  apparent.  They  were  unable  to  settle  any  im- 
portant question;  after  weeks  of  balloting  they  accepted  a  com- 
promise candidate.  The  Republicans  looked  on  gleefully  as  the 
Democrats  defeated  themselves  before  the  campaign  commenced. 
The  spectacle  proved  as  soothing  to  the  Coolidge  forces  as  it  was 
harrowing  to  Democratic  leaders. 

The  chief  contenders  for  the  nomination  were  William  Gibbs 
McAdoo  of  California  who  had  lost  whatever  reluctance  he  had 
shown  for  the  nomination  in  1920,  and  Governor  Alfred  E.  Smith 
of  New  York.  McAdoo,  a  dry  supposedly  sympathetic  to  the  farm- 
ers, with  a  reputation  of  friendliness  to  labor  earned  during  the 
war  when  he  was  director  of  railroads,  had  hurt  his  chances  by  tak- 
ing a  job  with  Edward  L.  Doheny,  one  of  the  defendants  in  the  oil 
scandal  trials.  He  had  the  backing  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  and  of 
William  Jennings  Bryan,  and  the  opposition  of  Wall  Street  because 
his  railroad  record  seemed  to  indicate  a  certain  tolerance  for 
organized  labor  and  an  insufficient  willingness  to  co-operate  with 
the  financial  interests  controlling  the  railroads.  Governor  Smith, 
a  wet  from  the  urban  East,  with  a  reputation  as  a  quondam  pro- 
gressive, had  won  a  startling  victory  in  1922  when  he  was  re- 
elected  governor  with  a  plurality  of  400,000  votes  after  he  had 
been  beaten  in  the  Republican  landslide  of  1920.  But  Smith  was 
disliked  in  the  South  and  West  because  he  was  anti-prohibition 
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and  a  member  of  Tammany  Hall.  The  financiers  preferred  Smith 
to  McAdoo  even  though  the  New  York  governor  was  sometimes 
called  a  "liberal,"  and  had  the  political  drawback  of  being  a 
Roman  Catholic.  The  two  leaders,  deadlocked  from  the  first, 
fought  angrily  and  unsuccessfully  to  attain  the  two-thirds  majority 
necessary  at  that  time  to  nominate  in  a  Democratic  convention. 

To  Governor  Smith  went  the  dubious  advantage  of  carrying 
his  own  claque  with  him.  The  galleries  in  Madison  Square,  packed 
with  Tammany  supporters,  automatically  turned  on  and  turned 
off  noisy  and  violent  demonstrations  for  the  benefit  of  their  crony. 
The  enthusiasm,  carefully  directed  and  organized,  enraged  the 
anti-Smith  groups,  and  helped  fix  their  resolve  never  to  yield. 
Even  the  winning  charm  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  friend  of  Smith 
who  appeared  at  the  convention,  despite  a  long  illness,  to  place 
the  Governor  in  nomination,  did  not  break  the  stalemate.  The 
wrangling  dragged  wearily  on  in  the  intense  heat. 

The  three  issues  foremost  in  the  convention  were  Prohibition, 
the  League  of  Nations,  and  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  The  faithful  Bryan, 
now  completely  isolated  from  the  masses  whose  desires  he  had  once 
partially  reflected  and  from  whom  he  had  gained  political  strength 
and  effectiveness,  pleaded  that  no  criticism  be  made  of  the  Vol- 
stead Act  and  no  change  be  contemplated  in  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment.  As  they  had  done  in  1920,  the  Democrats  compro- 
mised by  pledging  "to  respect  and  enforce  the  Constitution  and  all 
laws,"  21  but  only  after  an  acrimonious  debate  had  rocked  the  party 
and  deepened  sectional  animosities.  To  the  ardent  plea  of  Newton 
Baker,  Wilson's  Secretary  of  War,  that  the  platform  declare  in 
favor  of  America's  adherence  to  the  League  of  Nations,  the  Demo- 
crats responded  with  a  straddle  that  piously  wished  that  this 
country  secure  the  "moral  leadership  in  the  family  of  nations 
which  in  the  Providence  of  God,  has  been  so  clearly  marked  out 
for  it  .  .  ."  22  and  suggested  that  the  question  be  lifted  out  of 
party  politics  through  a  referendum. 

The  real  split  came  over  the  Order  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  This 
secret  organization,  reviving  the  worst  features  of  the  Restoration 
Klan  with  new  bogies  added,  had  grown  enormously  in  the  pre- 
ceding four  years.  Revived  by  one  Colonel  William  Joseph  Sim- 
mons of  Georgia  in  1915  as  a  money-making  scheme,  the  K.K.K. 
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made  little  progress  at  first.  But  the  post-war  era  offered  great 
opportunities  for  the  salesmen  of  native  white  Christian  American- 
ism that  recalled  the  anti-Catholic,  anti-alien  Know  Nothing  and 
Native  American  movements  of  the  past.  In  1920,  Simmons  turned 
over  the  organization  of  the  Klan  to  Edward  Y.  Clarke  of  the 
Southern  Publicity  Association.  Clarke  realized  that  the  flowing 
robes  and  ritual  mummery,  the  hierarchy  of  Kleagles,  Grand 
Dragons,  Imperial  Wizards,  Cyclopses  and  Goblins,  could  appeal 
strongly  to  those  whose  lives  were  barren  and  hopeless.  With  the 
labor  movement  declining,  with  the  small  farmer  and  tenant  in 
desperate  straits,  with  hard  times  overwhelming  the  smaller 
middle-class  groups  and  the  lesser  landholders,  the  Klan  came  for- 
ward with  the  false  promise  of  release  and  escape.  It  provided  an 
"explanation"  of  the  woes  that  afflicted  the  desperately  oppressed, 
and  proffered  them  a  program  of  action  to  lighten  their  despair. 
The  small  businessmen,  unable  to  survive  in  face  of  monopoly 
competition,  the  farmers  who  had  lost  their  land  or  who  were 
head  over  heels  in  debt,  the  workers  insecure  in  their  jobs,  were 
inclined  to  accept  the  Klan  as  a  way  out.  Insufficient  education,  a 
corrupt  and  venal  press,  a  misdirected  labor  movement,  sold  by  its 
leadership  to  the  collaborationist  policies  of  Gompersism,  the  active 
support  of  big  business,  the  refusal  of  law  enforcement  agencies 
to  put  a  halt  to  Klan  terror— all  contributed  to  the  growth  of  the 
Order.  Bewildered,  discontented,  uninformed  and  defeated,  there 
were  many  who  accepted  the  Klan  doctrine  that  the  Jews,  the 
Catholics,  the  Negroes,  the  Communists,  the  foreign-born,  and  the 
labor  unions  were  to  blame  for  their  misery  and  frustration. 

Big  business  was  not  blind  to  the  Klan's  usefulness.  Surrepti- 
tiously at  first,  more  and  more  openly  as  the  Order  grew,  the 
employers  used  the  Klan  against  the  trade  unions  and  people's 
organizations  which  challenged  the  dictatorship  of  the  monopolies. 
Money,  direction,  encouragement  from  some  of  the  "best  people" 
convinced  many  Klansmen  that  labor  unions  were  dominated  and 
directed  by  Catholics,  Reds,  and  Jews  for  devious  and  vicious  ends. 
The  Klan  flourished  in  the  South,  penetrated  the  industrial  areas 
of  the  Midwest,  expanded  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  small  farmers 
were  turned  against  the  workers;  the  little  shopkeepers  were  told 
that  organized  labor  would  destroy  them;  some  highly  paid  work- 
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ers  were  made  to  believe  that  unions  prevented  them  from  getting 
ahead.  Declassed  and  vicious  elements,  labor  spies,  gangsters, 
provocateurs,  sadists  joined  the  secret  order.  Beatings,  killings,  vio- 
lence of  all  kinds  threatened  any  community  where  the  fiery  crosses 
burned.  The  victims  were  religious  and  racial  minorities  and  trade 
unionists.  The  Klan  proved  that  terrorist  methods  practiced  by 
black-shirted  legions  in  Italy  (which  had  raised  the  Fascist  dictator 
Benito  Mussolini  to  a  position  where  he  could  preserve  Italian 
monopoly  capitalism)  could  also  be  used  in  this  country  for  the 
same  purpose.  In  1924,  however,  American  capitalism  required 
only  that  the  unions  be  prevented  from  growing  and  that  what 
remained  of  working-class  organization  be  crushed.  The  Ku  Klux 
Klan  became  another  arm  of  the  Open  Shop  campaign,  a  hooded 
savagery  replacing  the  Palmer  raids. 

The  Republicans,  with  but  slight  hold  on  the  South,  and  with 
no  single  Klan-supported  candidate,  had  been  able  to  avoid  the 
issue  at  their  convention.  That  did  not  mean,  of  course,  that  the 
dominant  groups  among  the  Republicans,  whose  party  was  com- 
mitted to  the  Open  Shop,  disapproved  of  the  Klan.  But  the  Repub- 
licans could  remain  safely  silent  concerning  the  Order.  Not  so 
the  Democrats.  In  Madison  Square  Garden,  the  demand  arose 
to  mention  the  Klan  by  name  in  the  platform  and  openly  to  con- 
demn it.  The  delegates  were  treated  to  the  dismal  spectacle  of 
William  Jennings  Bryan  pleading  against  any  direct  mention  of 
the  Klan.  As  though  to  shame  Bryan,  Andrew  Ervin,  delegate 
from  Klan-ridden  Georgia,  roundly  denounced  the  Order.  Just 
as  the  hope  of  resolving  the  controversy  seemed  brightest,  the  con- 
vention band  struck  up  "Marching  Through  Georgia."  Old  ha- 
treds and  sectional  differences  flared  instantly.  On  the  ballot  that 
followed,  the  resolution  to  denounce  the  Klan  by  name  was  nar- 
rowly defeated. 

The  remainder  of  the  Democratic  platform  centered  on  fulmina- 
tions  against  Republican  misrule  and  corruption,  and  a  plea  for 
a  lower  tariff.  On  the  io3rd  ballot,  the  compromise  candidate  for 
President  was  finally  agreed  upon— previously  approved  by  the 
Illinois  boss,  George  E.  Brennan,  whose  trump  card  was  the  com- 
plete exhaustion  and  disgust  of  the  delegates.  The  Smith  forces 
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with  their  large  Catholic  following  had  lost  the  battle  against  the 
Klan  and  with  it  the  nomination.  But  McAdoo,  because  of  his 
support  by  the  Klan,  was  also  eliminated.  The  Democrats  needed 
a  neutral  candidate,  one  that  each  side  could  accept.  The  choice 
fell  on  the  colorless,  arch-conservative  John  W.  Davis,  Morgan 
attorney,  former  ambassador  to  England,  and  lawyer  for  the  largest 
industries  and  banks.  To  patch  up  the  ticket,  the  convention 
nominated  Governor  Charles  W.  Bryan  of  Nebraska  for  the  Vice- 
Presidency.  There  were  those  who  sadly  admitted  that  in  his 
heyday,  the  Great  Commoner  would  never  have  consented  to  his 
brother  running  on  the  same  ticket  with  a  candidate  whose  name 
was  synonymous  with  Wall  Street. 

John  W.  Davis,  director  of  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad,  the  National 
Bank  of  Commerce,  the  United  States  Rubber  Company,  and 
other  large  corporations,  represented  more  closely  than  Coolidge 
—if  that  were  possible— "the  rich,  the  wise,  and  the  good."  Of  him- 
self, Davis  said  early  in  1924: 

I  have  a  fine  list  of  clients.  What  lawyer  wouldn't  want 
them?  I  have  J.  P.  Morgan  8c  Company,  the  Erie  Railroad, 
the  Guaranty  Trust  Company,  the  Standard  Oil  Company, 
and  other  foremost  American  concerns  on  my  list.  I  am  proud 
of  them.  They  are  big  institutions,  and  so  long  as  they  ask 
for  my  services  for  honest  work,  I  am  pleased  to  work  for  them. 
Big  Business  has  made  this  country  what  it  is.  We  want  Big 
Business.  But  it  must  be  honest.23 

The  Democrats  had  once  more  thrown  away  any  chance  of 
winning  the  election.  Since  the  days  when  Wilson's  New  Freedom 
had  turned  out  to  be  a  fraud,  the  Democratic  Party  differed  only 
in  name  from  the  Republican  Party.  The  choice  between  the  two 
major  parties  was  a  choice  between  the  frying-pan  of  reaction  and 
the  fire  of  die-hard  conservatism.  At  least  the  Republican  Party 
was  entrenched,  with  a  functioning  political  machine  that  per- 
formed with  thorough  efficiency  the  tasks  set  for  it  by  the  monopo- 
lists. The  Democrats,  with  the  same  objectives,  were  split  and 
quarreling,  torn  by  inner  dissensions.  If  it  were  merely  a  matter 
of  which  of  the  two  major  parties  should  be  delegated  to  do  the 
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bidding  of  the  great  financiers  and  industrialists,  then  without 
question  the  Republicans  could  be  expected  to  give  greater  satis- 
faction. 

* 

The  Republicans  had  little  to  fear  from  Democratic  opposition. 
But  a  new  contender  for  office  had  arisen  who  appeared  far  more 
dangerous.  In  Cleveland,  in  the  same  beautiful  oval  auditorium 
where  Coolidge  had  been  nominated,  trade  unionists,  farmers, 
liberals,  and  Socialists  had  enthusiastically  endorsed  Senator  Rob- 
ert M.  LaFollette  of  Wisconsin  as  their  candidate  for  President. 
The  platform  of  the  nominee  was  a  serious  challenge  to  reaction. 

The  Republicans  had  good  reason  to  worry  with  LaFollette  in 
the  race.  They  had  failed  to  block  the  progressives  in  the  1922 
mid-term  elections,  failed  to  prevent  the  midwest  insurgents  from 
exercising  a  balance  of  power  in  Congress  and  from  forming  an 
alliance  with  the  Democrats  that  on  occasion  could  muster  a 
majority  against  the  administration.  Behind  the  progressives  stood 
the  potentially  powerful  organizational  support  of  such  groups 
as  the  Farmer-Labor  Party,  the  Conference  for  Progressive  Political 
Action,  and  the  Non-Partisan  League.  With  no  perceptible  differ- 
ence distinguishing  the  platform  of  the  Democrats  from  the  Re- 
publicans, there  remained  the  very  real  danger  that  the  farmers 
and  workers,  and  in  some  cases  the  middle  classes  would  support 
the  progressive  LaFollette  movement  in  the  hope  of  increasing 
their  1922  gains  in  Congress  and  even  of  winning  the  presidency 
itself. 

Nor  had  the  progressives  taken  to  political  action  without 
preparation.  They  had  gained  some  experience  in  1920  when  the 
National  Farmer-Labor  Party  had  absorbed  the  Committee  of 
Forty-Eight  and  had  thrown  its  weight  behind  Parley  P.  Christen- 
sen.  Two  years  later,  in  February,  1922,  the  sixteen  railroad 
brotherhoods  had  called  a  conference  in  Chicago  to  discuss  the 
outlook  for  progressive  political  action.  But  the  most  significant 
development  had  occurred  in  December  of  the  same  year  when 
a  conference  at  Cleveland  initiated  by  the  railroad  brotherhoods 
had  selected  an  executive  council  of  fifteen  members  to  direct  the 
Conference  for  Progressive  Political  Action. 
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Previous  to  the  December  meeting— in  fact,  at  the  February, 
1922,  conference— agitation  had  arisen  among  the  more  realistic 
delegates  for  the  organization  of  an  independent  political  party 
that  would  finally  put  an  end  to  the  A.  F.  of  L.'s  hampering  tradi- 
tion of  non-partisan  politics.  A  decision  on  this  vital  question, 
however,  was  postponed  because  the  leaders  of  the  biggest  unions 
felt  that  such  a  move  at  that  time  would  serve  only  to  confuse  the 
coming  mid-term  elections  of  1922.  But  with  the  organization  of 
the  Conference  for  Progressive  Political  Action  immediately  after 
the  election  the  problem  could  be  neglected  no  longer. 

The  Workers  (Communist)  Party,  and  the  Trade  Union  Educa- 
tional League  (an  organization  of  left-wingers  pledged  to  resist 
the  collaborationist  policies  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor) 
raised  the  slogan  "For  a  Labor  Party."  This  position  was  originally 
endorsed  by  the  Socialist  Party,  the  Chicago  Federation  of  Labor, 
the  United  Mine  Workers,  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers, 
and  other  mass  organizations.  But  when  the  December  meeting  at 
Cleveland  was  called  to  order,  those  delegates  in  favor  of  an  inde- 
pendent party  learned  that  their  voice  would  count  for  little  in  the 
conference.  Officials  of  the  national  and  international  unions  (in 
other  words,  the  most  cautious  among  the  delegates,  the  most  con- 
vinced exponents  of  collaboration,  the  most  adamant  believers  in 
the  danger  of  offending  the  monopolists)  were  in  a  position  to 
control  the  proceedings  despite  the  protests  of  the  rank  and  file. 
Furthermore,  the  conference  had  hardly  begun  its  deliberations 
before  the  same  leaders  resorted  to  virulent  Red  baiting,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  refusing  seats  at  the  conference  to  representatives  of  the 
Workers  Party  and  the  Young  Workers  League. 

Thus  the  Conference  for  Progressive  Political  Action  had 
banned,  despite  violent  disapproval  from  the  floor,  the  most 
ardent  supporters  of  independent  political  action.  The  same 
officials  thereupon  concentrated  their  efforts  on  squelching  any 
remaining  enthusiasm  for  a  labor  party.  They  were  aided  by  the 
abject  capitulation  of  the  Chicago  Federation  of  Labor,  the  Amal- 
gamated, and  the  National  Farmer-Labor  Party— all  of  which 
turned  tail  and  ran  to  cover  when  attacked.  The  Socialist  Party, 
dominated  by  Hillquit  and  the  reformists,  was  so  elated  at  being 
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allowed  to  participate  in  the  conference  that  it  was  unwilling  to 
question  any  decision. 

From  the  first,  then,  the  progressives  had  split  their  forces.  By 
the  beginning  of  1923  they  had  divided  into  two  camps,  bitterly 
hostile  to  each  other,  with  the  left-wingers  urging  the  formation 
of  an  independent  political  party  organized  on  class  lines,  and  the 
bureaucratic  and  reformist  trade-union  leaders  and  their  allies 
insisting  on  a  non-partisan  movement.  The  labor-party  advocates 
were  joined  immediately  after  the  Cleveland  meeting  by  the 
National  Farmer-Labor  Party  which  withdrew  from  the  C.P.P.A. 
and  condemned  those  who  continued  the  Gompers  policies.  The 
bolters  at  once  issued  a  call  for  a  national  convention  of  all  labor 
and  farmer  economic  and  political  organizations. 

There  followed  a  period  of  utmost  confusion  among  those  who 
wished  to  oppose  the  Democrats  and  Republicans.  The  Work- 
ers Party  continued  to  press  with  the  greatest  energy  for  a  class 
labor  party.  The  Trade  Union  Educational  League,  headed  by 
William  Z.  Foster,  who  had  led  the  great  steel  strike  of  1919,  sent 
resolutions  to  over  35,000  trade  union  locals  urging  participation 
in  the  forthcoming  conference  called  by  the  Farmer-Laborites. 
And  still  no  working  agreement  could  be  arrived  at  among  the 
various  advocates  of  a  labor  party.  Between  July,  1923,  when  the 
Farmer-Labor  conference  met,  and  the  summer  of  1924,  the  fac- 
tions quarreled  and  split,  convened  and  bolted.  The  confusion, 
which  expressed  the  reluctance  of  the  Socialist  and  union  leader- 
ship to  adopt  a  class-conscious,  militant  program  of  action,  not  only 
discouraged  large  groups,  but  also  added  to  the  disunity  among 
the  working  class  and  farmers.  The  leaders  of  the  Chicago  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  capitulated  to  the  threats  and  very  real  pressure  from 
Gompers.  When  with  great  effort  and  proportionate  acrimony,  the 
proponents  of  a  labor  party  launched  what  they  called  the  Feder- 
ated Farmer-Labor  Party,  the  attempt  proved  inconsequential. 
Offering  to  endorse  LaFollette  for  President  if  he  would  run  on  a 
platform  that  the  Federated  Farmer-Labor  Party  could  approve, 
the  new  organization  was  coldly  rebuffed  by  the  C.P.P.A.  Desper- 
ately the  Federated  Farmer-Labor  Party  nominated  candidates  for 
President  and  Vice-President;  but  it  soon  abandoned  the  unequal 
fight.  Refused  any  voice  or  representation  in  the  C.P.P.A.,  the 
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Workers  Party  thereupon  nominated  William  Z.  Foster  for  Presi- 
dent and  conducted  its  first  national  campaign  designed  to  pub- 
licize the  Communist  position  and  to  popularize  Communist  ideas 
throughout  America. 

But  the  attempts  of  the  left-wingers  had  not  been  entirely  in 
vain.  They  had  given  some  impetus  to  the  rising  class-conscious- 
ness among  certain  groups  of  workers,  and  had  provided,  as  well, 
some  direction  to  those  people  who  continued  to  struggle  for 
realistic  union  organization  and  political  action  in  the  face  of  the 
capitulation  of  the  official  labor  movement.  Much  of  the  resistance 
to  monopoly  during  the  prosperity  years— even  though  this  re- 
sistance was  carried  on  by  a  minority  of  the  working  class— had  its 
roots  in  the  battle  for  a  labor  party.  The  education  and  under- 
standing gained  by  a  section  of  the  working  class,  helped  to  keep 
alive  a  nucleus  of  militant  resistance  against  monopoly  and 
oppression.  Not  the  least  bitter  lesson  was  gained  from  the  oppos- 
ing actions  of  the  A.F.  of  L.  and  Socialist  Party.  The  extremes 
to  which  reformism  could  go  were  revealed  in  the  alliance  of  the 
leadership  of  the  large  national  and  international  unions  with  the 
Socialists  and— significantly— with  the  employers,  and  their  subse- 
quent campaign  of  vilification  against  the  advocates  of  a  labor 
party  who  they  charged  would  bring  catastrophe,  bloodshed, 
revolution.  The  press  joined  in.  LaFollette  contributed  his  share 
of  disruption  by  consistently  denouncing  the  Workers  Party  and 
indulging  in  the  wildest  sort  of  Red-baiting.  But  the  most  effective 
opponent  of  all  was  Samuel  Gompers  with  his  threats  to  expel  the 
leaders  of  the  Chicago  Federation  of  Labor  who  also  headed  the 
National  Farmer-Labor  Party. 

The  militant  and  restless  workers  in  the  rank-and-file  of  the 
labor  movement  realized  that  their  own  leaders  stood  closer  to  the 
employers  than  to  the  union  membership.  The  Socialist  Party 
was  obviously  dominated  by  men  who  would  sacrifice  every  prin- 
ciple in  order  to  ingratiate  themselves  with  the  A.F.  of  L.  official- 
dom and  the  owners.  Those  who  accused  the  A,F.  of  L.  and 
Socialist  leadership  of  betraying  the  working  class'  true  interests 
felt  that  their  task  was  to  keep  militancy  alive  wherever  possible, 
to  educate  and  explain,  and  to  be  ready  to  provide  guidance  when 
workers  and  small  farmers  realized  that  they  had  been  delivered 
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over  to  the  monopolists  by  mistaken— and  too  often  cynical- 
leadership. 

So  much  for  the  chaotic  and  abortive  attempts  to  form  an  inde- 
pendent labor  party.  In  the  meantime,  the  Conference  for  Pro- 
gressive Political  Action,  pledged  to  a  non-partisan  position,  had 
gone  ahead  with  its  own  plans.  Having  ousted  the  militants,  the 
C.P.P.A.  summoned  a  convention  in  Cleveland  on  July  4,  1924. 
All  discussion  of  permanent  party  organization  was  postponed 
until  after  the  presidential  elections;  time  enough,  it  was  said,  to 
tackle  the  question  after  November.  As  a  result,  the  Cleveland 
meeting  proved  to  be  no  convention  in  the  ordinary  sense;  it  did 
not  nominate  LaFollette,  but  merely  endorsed  him  and  the  plat- 
form he  had  already  written.  LaFollette  was  given  a  completely 
free  hand,  even  to  the  point  where  he  was  allowed  to  choose,  after 
the  meeting  disbanded,  whomever  he  favored  as  his  running  mate. 
The  C.P.P.A.  retained  no  control  over  the  candidate,  and  organ- 
ized no  machine  to  support  him  in  his  campaign.  LaFollette  re- 
mained a  free-lance,  partyless  candidate  with  a  platform  dictated 
only  by  himself,  with  responsibility  to  no  organization  or  group. 
He  and  the  candidate  for  Vice-President,  Burton  K.  Wheeler  of 
Montana,  ran  alone  without  any  formal  alliance  with  contenders 
for  state  or  national  offices.  As  LaFollette  explained,  the  progres- 
sives should  be  allowed  to  run  under  any  political  designation 
they  might  choose,  whether  it  were  Republican,  Democratic, 
Farmer-Labor,  Non-Partisan  League,  or  anything  else,  just  so  long 
as  they  thought  their  chosen  label  offered  the  best  chance  of  success. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  LaFollette's  platform  was  far  more 
progressive  than  the  program  of  the  two  major  parties.  But  so  far 
as  LaFollette  himself  was  concerned,  his  challenge  that  "the  power 
of  the  Federal  Government  be  used  to  crush  private  monopoly, 
not  to  foster  it,"  24  remained  a  lament  for  a  past  that  appeared 
desirable  in  retrospect.  Failing  to  grasp  the  significance  of  the 
economic  and  social  changes  wrought  by  monopoly  in  the  post- 
war years,  LaFollette  clung  to  a  vague  hope  that  somehow  the 
iSgo's  could  be  recaptured,  the  good  old  days  when  agriculture 
and  industry  were  more  nearly  equal  adversaries.  The  tragedy  of 
LaFollette  was  his  role  as  a  prophet  of  Populism  when  Populism 
was  no  longer  meaningful. 
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In  the  highly  industrialized  twenties,  only  an  understanding  of 
class  relationships  and  the  necessity  of  altering  these  relationships 
could  have  relevance.  Otherwise,  resistance  to  monopoly  amounted 
to  little  more  than  charging  head  down  into  a  stone  wall.  The 
passion  for  a  better  world,  which  motivated  a  great  many  of 
LaFollette's  actions,  proved  insufficient.  Unless  he  could  estimate 
the  strength  and  height  of  the  wall  that  monopoly  had  built  and 
that  blocked  the  road  to  progress,  he  could  not  hope  to  show  the 
American  people  how  to  scale  it  or  level  it.  LaFollette  vaguely 
hinted  that  he  would  legislate  monopoly  out  of  existence.  But  no 
matter  how  much  support  he  gained,  and  even  with  a  Congress 
completely  at  his  disposal,  he  had  as  much  prospect  of  legislating 
a  return  to  the  economy  of  the  iSgo's  as  he  had  of  preventing  hurri- 
canes by  executive  decree.  The  times  demanded  more  than  the 
trumpets  of  a  Joshua;  they  required  a  carefully  planned  attack  if 
the  enemy  was  to  be  resisted,  let  alone  shattered.  LaFollette  had 
no  plan;  he  was  content  to  wage  a  continual,  losing,  rear-guard 
engagement. 

It  was  the  realization  of  the  vital  role  of  class  relationships  that 
motivated  the  Workers  Party  and  the  Trade  Union  Educational 
League  in  their  insistence  on  independent  political  action  based 
on  the  interests  of  the  working  class  in  alliance  with  the  poor  farm- 
ers. But  LaFollette  had  no  comprehension  that  monopoly,  which 
he  correctly  recognized  as  the  arch-enemy  of  the  people,  was  not, 
as  it  had  once  been,  merely  the  recipient  of  political  privilege, 
but  by  its  very  nature  was  forced  to  seek  an  enlarged  scale  of  pro- 
duction and  a  broadened  control  over  industry  and  agriculture. 
He  failed  to  see  that  to  preserve  itself,  monopoly  must  continue  to 
extend  its  control  over  government.  He  refused  to  admit  that  the 
state  was  an  expression  of  class  domination,  that  government  was 
but  another  name  for  repression  used  by  the  uppermost  class 
against  the  rest  of  the  population. 

In  fairness,  it  was  probably  expecting  too  much  of  LaFollette 
to  ask  him  to  come  forward  with  an  analysis  of  class  forces  when 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  steeped  in  Gompersism,  refused 
to  recognize  these  divisions.  The  Wisconsin  Senator  was  naturally 
influenced  by  the  labor  movement,  and  the  A.F.  of  L.  exerted  all 
its  energies  conciliating  the  employers.  What  militancy  had  sur- 
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vived  the  Federation's  opposition  was  rapidly  deflected  as  capital- 
ism achieved  temporary  stabilization.  Good  times  persuaded  more 
and  more  workers  to  accept  the  American  dream  which  told  them 
that  they  lived  in  a  society  of  equal  opportunity  where  poverty 
did  not  mean  political  inequality,  where  they  could  rise  out  of  the 
working  class  and  into  the  middle  classes,  where  at  least  the  lot 
of  their  children  would  be  far  better  than  that  experienced  by 
them.  In  1924,  aside  from  the  small  and  as  yet  isolated  Workers 
Party,  no  group  possessed  any  insight  into  the  real  contradictions 
that  existed  in  American  economy. 

In  addition,  LaFollette,  who  was  primarily  the  representative 
of  the  liberal  section  of  the  middle  classes  and  who  shared  the  con- 
fusions that  overwhelmed  this  group,  tended  to  be  hostile  to  the 
workers,  fearful  of  them,  resenting  those  who  insisted  that  the 
progressive  movement  must  recognize  the  leadership  and  initiative 
of  the  working  class  if  it  were  to  succeed.  Monopoly  capitalism  had 
frozen  class  lines;  the  liquidity  that  LaFollette  envisaged  and  that 
had  existed  in  the  i88o's  and  iSgo's  had  gone  forever.  By  refusing 
to  admit  the  class  stratification  of  society,  LaFollette  bid  farewell 
to  reality.  His  willingness  to  Red-bait  arose  from  his  recognition 
that  the  Communists  advocated  class-conscious  labor  leadership 
of  the  progressive  movement;  LaFollette  accepted  any  weapon  to 
discourage  this  trend.  His  Red-baiting  misdirected  the  people's 
animosity  away  from  the  monopolists  to  the  left-wingers  who  had 
a  more  profound  understanding  of  problems  needing  solution  than 
he  had.  And  this  recourse  to  slander  limited  the  effectiveness  of 
his  insurgency. 

The  most  important  sections  of  the  progressive  platform  con- 
cerned nationalization  of  the  railroads,  rigid  economy  in  govern- 
ment, to  be  obtained  primarily  through  reduction  of  armament 
expenditures,  heavy  inheritance  and  excess  profits  taxes,  and  a 
constitutional  amendment  providing  that  congressional  re-enact- 
ment of  a  statute  was  sufficient  to  override  a  judicial  veto.  In 
addition,  LaFollette  advocated  drastic  tariff  reductions,  lower 
freight  rates,  the  right  of  labor  to  organize  and  bargain  collectively, 
restrictions  on  the  use  of  injunctions  in  labor  disputes,  and  the 
direct  nomination  and  election  of  the  President.  Both  LaFollette 
and  Wheeler  placed  the  main  accent  of  the  campaign  on  the  need 
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to  recapture  "the  equality  of  opportunity  proclaimed  by  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  asserted  and  defended  by  Jeffer- 
son and  Lincoln,"  which  had  been  wrested  from  the  people  "by 
special  privilege  for  the  few."  25 

In  any  criticism  of  the  LaFollette  movement,  the  primary  accent 
must  be  placed  on  his  failure  to  recognize  the  changes  in  American 
life  wrought  by  the  intensification  of  industrialization  and  by  the 
advent  of  monopoly  and  imperialism.  Behind  LaFollette  could 
have  been  rallied  most  of  the  people  who  cherished  democracy 
and  who  hated  the  domination  of  big  business.  The  movement  for 
the  preservation  and  extension  of  democracy  could,  in  all  proba- 
bility, have  succeeded  in  accomplishing  much  more  with  the 
working  class  solidly  in  the  lead.  As  it  was,  the  LaFollette  move- 
ment gained  powerful  support  not  only  among  the  middle  classes 
and  the  more  hardpressed  farmers,  but  in  the  organized  labor 
movement.  Much  of  the  blame  for  the  inability  to  build  the  move- 
ment to  more  imposing  proportions  must  rest  not  with  LaFollette 
but  with  the  devotees  of  Gompersism  in  the  executive  council  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  with  the  Socialists  who 
were  willing  to  abandon  Marxist  analysis  if  only  they  were  allowed 
to  tag  along  with  the  progressives. 

Yet  to  take  a  longer  view,  LaFollette's  hope  of  regaining  "equal- 
ity of  opportunity"  could  not  have  been  obtained  by  the  reforms 
he  proposed,  though  no  doubt  they  would  have  proved  tem- 
porarily of  advantage  and  could  have  led  to  further  and  more 
stringent  measures.  Only  if  these  reforms  succeeded  in  whittling 
away  the  profit  system  could  the  benefits  promised  so  glibly  by 
LaFollette  begin  to  be  realized.  But  LaFollette's  persuasiveness 
convinced  great  sections  of  the  American  people— many  more  than 
voted  for  him— that  a  few  evil  men  and  corporations,  and  not 
capitalism,  caused  the  maladjustment  of  life.  He  bolstered  the 
contention  of  the  real  rulers  of  America  that  everything  was 
basically  sound,  that  it  was  only  a  matter  of  time  before  prosperity 
spread  to  all,  and  inequalities  between  man  and  man  would 
vanish. 

LaFollette's  "cures"  for  a  people  oppressed  by  monopoly  were 
preposterous,  as  naive  as  Ponce  de  Leon's  search  for  the  Fountain 
of  Youth.  Yet  even  the  suggestion  of  resistance  to  monopoly,  how- 
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ever  incorrectly  conceived,  was  unwelcome  to  the  overlords  of 
America.  Nothing  must  restrict  them  now,  even  if  the  restrictions 
were  no  more  than  annoyances  that  could  never  shake  their  real 
power.  And  so,  with  the  Democrats  campaigning  lamely  and 
spiritlessly,  the  Republicans  for  the  most  part  concentrated  their 
attack  on  LaFollette.  After  promising  prosperity  and  common- 
sense  government  for  all,  they  turned  their  attention  to  raising  the 
Red  scare  against  the  progressives.  The  press  chorused  with  de- 
nunciations of  LaFollette  as  a  spokesman  of  forces  inimical  to 
civilization,  much  as  LaFollette  had  excoriated  the  Workers  Party 
a  few  months  before.  But  the  coup  de  grace  was  delivered  by  the 
top  leadership  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  Though  it 
had  promised  $3,000,000  for  the  campaign,  the  A.F.  of  L.  actually 
contributed  only  $221,837.  Sabotage  went  farther.  The  executive 
council  began  to  withdraw  support  from  LaFollette  as  election  day 
approached.  The  New  York  labor  council  during  the  last  weeks 
of  the  campaign  threw  over  an  endorsement  formerly  given  La- 
Follette, and  in  other  localities  large  sections  of  the  labor  move- 
ment withdrew  their  aid.  In  many  states,  the  progressives  lacked 
organization  of  any  sort,  and  often  failed  to  get  on  the  ballot.  It 
became  obvious  in  the  final  weeks  that  all  talk  of  the  election 
being  so  close  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  settle  it  was  completely  unrealistic.  Partial  and 
momentary  improvement  in  agriculture  caused  many  farmers  to 
hesitate,  fearful  that  LaFollette's  victory  would  halt  the  slight 
upward  trend. 

By  the  fall,  no  one  doubted  that  the  Republicans  would  sweep 
the  country.  And  they  did.  Coolidge  received  over  fifteen  million 
votes  to  approximately  eight  million  for  Davis  and  almost  five 
million  for  LaFollette.  In  the  electoral  college,  Coolidge  gained 
382  votes  out  of  531.  Davis  had  captured  twelve  states;  LaFollette 
had  been  victorious  only  in  Wisconsin.  The  Republicans  had  won 
large  majorities  in  both  the  House  and  the  Senate.  The  Ku  Klux 
Klan  had  emerged  as  a  political  force  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  and 
Illinois,  and  had  helped  defeat  anti-Klan  candidates  in  Kansas 
and  Oklahoma.  In  Texas  alone  did  the  Klan  suffer  any  decisive 
defeat  when  the  state  elected  "Ma"  Ferguson,  the  first  woman  gov- 
ernor in  American  history. 
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The  monopolists  had  once  again  been  granted  a  free  hand.  But 
analysis  of  election  figures  brought  out  one  surprising  fact:  Only 
slightly  more  than  half  the  eligible  voters  had  gone  to  the  polls. 
Calvin  Coolidge  was  the  choice  of  not  more  than  one  quarter  of 
the  American  electorate.  Men  who  had  been  afraid  to  vote  for 
LaFollette  because  he  was  a  "Red"  had  refused  to  cast  their  ballot 
for  the  bankrupt  Democrats  or  to  endorse  Coolidge  and  big  busi- 
ness. The  progressives  had  won  impressive  support  considering  the 
lack  of  organization  and  the  free  lance  character  of  the  LaFollette 
campaign.  The  five  million  or  so  votes  (not  counting  Louisiana 
where  the  votes  went  unrecorded)  testified  to  the  widespread  disap- 
proval of  reaction  and  to  popular  discontent  with  conditions  of  life. 
If  LaFollette  had  accepted  the  nomination  from  an  independent 
political  party,  as  the  Workers  Party  had  suggested,  if  he  had  built 
an  organization  and  had  called  for  the  unity  of  the  working  class 
instead  of  Red  baiting,  his  vote  might  well  have  been  even  more 
impressive  and  it  would  have  formed  the  basis  of  a  full-fledged 
political  party  in  future  elections.  Failing  that,  LaFollette  un- 
doubtedly contributed  to  the  pessimism  of  the  electorate  which 
saw  no  difference  between  the  two  major  parties  and  was  con- 
fused by  LaFollette's  tactics.  The  majority  of  the  people  expressed 
their  apathy  by  staying  away  from  the  polls  altogether. 

Democracy  was  at  a  low  ebb;  disillusion  inherited  from  the 
World  War  had  not  yet  subsided.  If  anything,  it  had  deepened. 

5 

With  the  reinduction  of  Calvin  Coolidge  as  President,  America's 
powerful  economic  and  political  machine  seemed  finally  to  have 
entered  the  broad  speedway  that  had  no  dangerous  curves,  or 
obstacles  and  that  reached  ahead  toward  an  ever  receding  horizon. 
The  rough  stretches  of  the  early  post-war  years  had  been  left 
behind;  the  road  appeared  clear  and  smooth,  and  Coolidge  had 
only  to  lean  back  and  let  the  purring  motor  do  the  work  while 
the  owners  in  the  front  seat  beside  him  consulted  the  map,  reached 
over  and  pulled  down  the  accelerator,  kept  a  hand  on  the  steering 
wheel,  and  urged  him  on.  Certainly,  to  Coolidge  and  his  advisers, 
this  was  no  time  to  tinker  with  the  engine  or  to  seek  unnecessary 
detours.  The  course,  so  Coolidge  was  told  and  willingly  believed, 
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had  no  turning.  An  occasional  unavoidable  bump  only  accented 
the  otherwise  remarkably  smooth  highway  leading  to  fabulous 
prosperity  for  the  entire  country. 

It  was  a  new  era,  an  era  of  profit  and  expansion.  The  one 
eventuality  in  Coolidge's  mind  that  could  possibly  cause  a  break- 
down was  government  interference.  And  Coolidge  had  no  inten- 
tion of  permitting  such  interference.  His  task  was  to  see  to  it  that 
all  observed  the  rule  of  "let  well  enough  alone,"  and  that  nothing 
altered  the  direction  or  the  speed  of  the  machine. 

Coolidgean  leadership  was  one  of  non-interference  with  monop- 
oly, of  eloquent  passivity  toward  big  business  and  decisive  repres- 
sion of  the  victims— a  leadership  dedicated  to  the  principle  of  pre- 
venting government  from  bedeviling  the  wise  men  who  had  steered 
America  on  to  the  highway  in  the  first  place.  He  sought  to  guar- 
antee his  masters  that  no  restriction  would  harass  them,  and 
that  Congress  would  be  kept  from  trying  to  seize  the  controls.  In 
his  inaugural  speech,  the  President  warned  the  successful  Republi- 
cans—those tested,  loyal  friends  of  enterprise— that  he  expected 
them  to  act  and  vote  as  Republicans,  in  the  interest  of  business, 
to  advance  business,  to  give  business  confidence.  Insurgents  who 
had  bolted  Jthe  Party  and  criticized  the  policies  of  Harding  and 
Coolidge  were  to  feel  the  administration's  displeasure.  Senators 
LaFollette,  Ladd,  Brookhart,  and  Frazier  discovered  that  the 
Coolidge  forces  in  command  of  the  national  legislature  had  taken 
away  their  committee  appointments  and  deprived  them  of  their 
seniority.  Such  punishment  was  a  lesson  and  a  warning  to  others 
who  might  be  tempted  to  doubt  the  final  wisdom  of  Republican 
floor  leaders,  or  Cabinet  officers,  or  the  man  in  the  White  House. 

But  when  Congress  convened  immediately  after  the  inaugura- 
tion in  March,  1925,  Coolidge  learned  that  despite  victory  at  the 
polls,  his  absolute  rule  would  not  go  unchallenged.  Congress  still 
included  Democrats  and  insurgents  not  subject  to  the  complete 
domination  of  the  Chief  Executive;  and  the  Republicans  failed 
to  organize  themselves  in  such  a  way  that  they  could  count  on  all 
party  members  always  abiding  by  the  administration's  commands. 
The  test  came  within  a  few  days  of  the  Sixty-Ninth  Congress'  first 
session.  The  President  sent  to  the  Senate  as  his  choice  for  Attorney- 
General  the  name  of  Charles  B.  Warren,  sugar-trust  "fixer"  with  a 
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not  unblemished  record.  Warren,  as  head  of  the  Department  of 
Justice,  would  be  called  upon  to  prosecute  the  sugar  interests 
though  he  was  personally  involved  in  the  cases;  he  was  now  slated 
to  replace  Harlan  Stone  who  had  been  "kicked  upstairs"  to  the 
Supreme  Court.  The  Senate  refused  to  confirm  Warren's  appoint- 
ment. For  the  first  time  since  1868,  a  candidate  for  the  Cabinet 
failed  to  be  approved  by  the  upper  house.  True,  the  vote  was 
close  enough,  a  tie,  and  the  defeat  could  be  blamed  on  Vice-Presi- 
dent  Dawes  who,  despite  his  inaugural  scolding  of  the  Senate  for 
lack  of  application,  accomplishment,  and  seriousness,  was  at  the 
crucial  moment  asleep  at  home. 

But  the  revolt,  despite  its  seeming  promise,  proved  to  be  a  pass- 
ing one.  After  indicating  that  it  had  no  intention  of  relinquishing 
all  its  powers  to  Coolidge  without  a  struggle,  Congress  let  things 
go  at  that.  The  insurgents  lacked  leadership;  the  Democrats  were 
disorganized  and  on  the  whole  inclined  to  endorse  the  main  ob- 
jectives of  the  administration.  The  unwillingness  of  the  Demo- 
crats to  sponsor  any  legislation  which  the  administration  labeled 
"interference  with  business,"  and  the  failure  of  the  progressives 
to  attain  unity  in  their  ranks,  prevented  Congress  from  defying 
the  administration  on  any  issue  of  great  importance  to  the  nation. 
The  legislature  was  content  to  do  nothing;  and  passivity  was  far 
better  in  Coolidge's  eyes  than  if  Congress  had  legislated  in  a  man- 
ner that  might  have  annoyed  the  top  men  of  business  and  Wall 
Street. 

What  little  Congress  did  accomplish  was  on  the  whole  satis- 
factory, particularly  when  it  listened  docilely  to  Secretary  Mellon's 
suggestions  for  further  tax  reductions  and  adopted  them  without 
important  alterations.  By  February,  1926,  Congress  had  approved 
and  the  President  had  signed  a  schedule  cutting  inheritance  levies 
in  half,  repealing  the  capital-stock  and  gift  taxes,  and  reducing  the 
maximum  surtax  on  large  incomes  from  40  per  cent  on  $500,000 
to  20  per  cent  on  $150,000.  The  tax  load  on  the  rich  had  in  the 
space  of  two  years  been  pared  $700,000,000.  A  man  with  a  million- 
dollar  income  in  1926  paid  a  good  deal  less  than  one- third  the 
taxes  he  had  paid  five  years  before.  Mellon's  personal  saving  over 
1924  exceeded  $8oo,ooo.26 

While  Congress  as  a  whole  remained  tractable  when  it  came 
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to  major  problems  that  the  administration  must  solve,  a  few  mem- 
bers had  a  way  of  being  unpleasant.  Senator  Couzens'  accusation 
that  Andrew  Mellon  showed  gross  favoritism,  if  nothing  more,  in 
determining  tax  refunds  payable  to  major  corporations  and  to  in- 
dividuals with  high  incomes  was  bitterly  resented  by  the  President, 
particularly  since  the  criticism  tended  to  embarrass  big  business 
and  the  financial  guardians  of  prosperity.  Likewise,  the  President 
fretted  over  statements  made  by  Senator  George  W.  Morris  (the 
leader  of  the  progressives  in  the  Senate  since  LaFollette's  death  in 
the  summer  of  1925)  to  the  effect  that  during  the  recent  campaign 
Coolidge  had  used  pressure  and  threats  to  prevent  the  Federal 
Tariff  Commission  from  approving  a  reduction  of  the  sugar  tariff. 
The  President,  so  the  Senator  insisted  (and  it  was  never  officially 
denied),  cajoled,  bribed,  and  intimidated  a  semi-public  official 
in  an  effort  to  suppress  a  report  deemed  unfavorable  to  the  Re- 
publican campaign.27 

Yet  Congressional  attacks,  while  disturbing,  did  not  deflect  the 
President  from  his  resolve  that  nothing  should  be  allowed  to  side- 
track the  administration  from  its  objectives— the  augmenting  of 
corporate  and  banking  profits,  and  the  expansion  of  private  enter- 
prise. Denunciations  such  as  Couzens  and  Norris  leveled  against 
the  administration  seemed  designed  only  to  place  ambitious  and 
energetic  owners  in  a  bad  light.  Surely,  Coolidge  emphasized,  no 
good  could  come  of  that. 

And  so  Congress  met  and  indulged  in  desultory  squabbles;  what 
legislation  it  passed  (and  Coolidge  signed)  carefully  prevented 
the  federal  government  from  becoming  involved  in  the  conduct 
of  business  and  finance.  Economy  was  the  guiding  star.  As  Presi- 
dent Coolidge  told  the  nation  in  his  inaugural:  "I  favor  the  policy 
of  economy  not  because  I  wish  to  save  money,  but  because  I  wish 
to  save  people.  .  .  .  Economy  is  idealism  in  its  most  practical 
form.  .  .  ."  28  This  idealism  restrained  Congress  from  considering 
adequate  farm  relief  measures;  it  blocked  all  significant  or  far- 
reaching  social  legislation  designed  to  care  for  the  aged,  the  handi- 
capped, or  the  unemployed;  it  dismissed  any  social  security  bill  as 
falsely  "paternalistic."  Prosperity  would  care  for  the  people- 
prosperity  that  would  surely  never  end  and  that  pervaded  all 
walks  of  life. 
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Thrift  there  may  have  been,  but  big  business  for  all  its  public 
relations  departments,  promotion,  and  publicity  to  win  the  friend- 
ship of  the  people  was  hardly  more  idealistic  that  it  had  been 
in  the  old  days.  Instead,  the  mighty  had  learned  a  certain  subtlety, 
bedecking  methods  prettily  that  unadorned  might  not  have  been 
greeted  with  public  hosannas.  Still,  the  results  so  far  as  the  cor- 
porations went  did  not  differ  greatly  from  the  days  when  the 
railroads  had  bribed  Congress  and  stolen  vast  reaches  of  land.  In 
the  corrupt  seventies  and  eighties  Collis  Huntington  invited  a 
senator  or  representative  to  his  hotel  room  where  he  handed  over 
a  substantial  payment  in  cash  for  favors  received  or  requested;  in 
the  twenties,  J.  P.  Morgan  or  Kuhn,  Loeb,  or  the  National  City 
Bank  wrote  the  public  official's  name  on  a  special  stock  list  which 
permitted  that  fortunate  individual  to  buy  securities  at  a  great 
deal  less  than  market  price.  Even  President  Coolidge  saw  nothing 
wrong  in  such  transactions,  gratefully  subscribing  after  his  term 
as  President  had  expired  to  issues  thus  offered  and  receiving  im- 
mediate and  very  handsome  profits.  The  stock  market  provided 
other  opportunities  for  "shrewd"  manipulation  less  obvious  than 
the  methods  used  by  "Coal-oil  Johnny"  Rockefeller  when  he  was 
building  the  Standard  Oil  trust.  Pools  could  be  rigged  to  squeeze 
out  competitors  without  too  many  ugly  reverberations.  Pegging 
of  prices  allowed  insiders  to  "play"  the  market  at  the  expense  of 
the  less-informed  public.  Holding  companies  concentrated  in  a 
few  hands  the  control  of  public  utilities  and  other  industries;  the 
device  had  the  added  advantage  of  calling  for  a  minimum  amount 
of  capital  to  support  the  whole  top-heavy  structure.  Tax  evasion 
was  an  art  specialized  in  by  corporation  lawyers  who  obtained 
many  valuable  suggestions  directly  from  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment on  how  to  circumvent  the  law.  Advertisers  concealed  the 
true  nature  of  products,  or  hinted  benefits  that  did  not  exist. 

Big  business  operated  for  the  most  part  "within  the  law."  But 
monopoly  was  not  limited  by  restrictions  which  a  little  ingenuity 
could  evade.  Idealism  there  was— the  idealism  of  getting  something 
for  nothing,  of  "putting  one  over,"  of  garnering  disproportionate 
profits  by  wily,  if  "legal,"  tricks.  The  administration  approved. 
The  only  consideration  was  business  "progress";  a  profit  neces- 
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sarily  implied  success,  and  the  greater  the  success,  the  greater,  of 
course,  the  progress. 

A  sanctimonious  facade  concealed  the  chicanery,  the  deliberate 
cheating,  and  the  villainous  distortions  that  characterized  mo- 
nopoly operations.  The  farmer  might  be  robbed  by  the  great  banks, 
the  little  merchant  might  be  pushed  to  the  wall  by  the  chain 
stores,  bonds  might  be  misrepresented,  the  liquor  racket  might  be 
backed  by  respectable  corporations,  the  momentary  and  pre-ar- 
ranged booms  in  real  estate  might  entice  thousands  of  small  in- 
vestors to  ruin,  the  insiders  might  rig  the  market,  the  powerful 
might  cheat  the  government  of  taxes— but  all  such  actions  were 
suffused  by  a  mellow  light  of  official  approval.  America  worshiped 
at  the  shrine  of  the  "wide-awake  go-getter"  who  "knew  his  way 
around." 

In  fact,  presidential  appointments  meticulously  avoided  offend- 
ing big  business.  Officials  were  selected  because  they  had  indicated 
that  they  would  not  be  hostile  to  business  or  in  any  way  threaten 
the  monopolies.  Particularly  was  this  true  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  which  became  more  and  more  tolerant  of  the  trusts, 
relaxing  former  none  too  stringent  restrictions,  refusing  to  prose- 
cute monopolies  that  were  growing  ever  larger  and  more  power- 
ful, and  disregarding  mergers  that  flagrantly  violated  the  anti- 
trust laws.  "The  Commission  wishes  to  be  worthy  of  the  confidence 
of  the  business  interests  of  the  country,"  said  W.  E.  Humphrey, 
newly  appointed  member.29  As  a  result,  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission decided  not  to  start  actions  against  monopolies  unless 
convinced  that  "the  public  interest"  (a  broad,  flexible  term  sub- 
ject to  a  multitude  of  definitions)  was  clearly  involved.  Further 
the  F.T.C.  ruled  that  no  case  would  receive  publicity  which  the 
prosecution  decided  to  drop  or  which  was  in  some  way— and 
secretly— adjusted.  Leniency  proved  to  have  advantages.  When  the 
aluminum  trust,  owned  by  the  Mellon  family,  was  accused  of 
being  a  monopoly,  and  Attorney-General  Harlan  Stone  stated  that 
violations  were  indicated,  the  Commission  refused  to  provide  the 
Department  of  Justice  with  information;  Attorney-General  John 
G.  Sargent  (Stone's  successor),  after  a  brief  moment  of  soul-search- 
ing reflection,  reversed  the  Department's  original  decision  to  prose- 
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cute  and  issued  a  hasty  denial  that  the  aluminum  trust  ran  counter 
to  the  law. 

Appointments  to  the  Commission  were  no  different  from  ap- 
pointments to  other  federal  bureaus  and  administrative  bodies. 
For  Senator  Norris,  the  qualifications  of  the  men  Coolidge  named 
"raised  a  query  .  .  .  whether  a  studied  effort  is  not  under  way 
to  put  into  office  executive  officials  who  are  not  honestly  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  enforcement  of  many  of  our  regulatory  laws.  .  .  . 
The  effect  of  these  appointments  is  to  set  the  country  back  more 
than  twenty-five  years.  ...  It  is  the  nullification  of  federal  law 
by  a  process  of  boring  from  within."  30 

Actually  it  was  more  than  boring  from  within.  It  was  the  ex- 
pression of  government  now  completely  dominated  and  directed 
by  the  industrial  and  financial  monopolies.  It  was  the  final  proof 
that  Coolidge,  employee  of  "the  rich,  the  wise,  and  the  good," 
could  render  the  services  he  had  been  elected  to  render.  From 
1925,  when  Coolidge  was  inaugurated,  to  1929,  when  the  brave  new 
world  of  never-ending  prosperity  turned  out  to  be  a  mirage,  the 
monopoly  forces  in  America  were  the  unchallenged  owners  of  the 
country  and  the  government.  Coolidge  might  watch  the  vaults 
with  penurious  vigilance,  but  the  keys  were  held  by  the  corpora- 
tions and  the  banks.  Government  had  become  the  adjunct  of  big 
business— an  instrument  in  the  service  of  the  profit  makers. 

6 

* 

All  of  this  is  only  another  way  of  saying  that  America  had  be- 
come conscious  of  the  changes  in  capitalist  structure  accompanying 
imperialist  development.  The  free  competition  of  industrial  capi- 
talism had  given  rise  to  tremendous  concentration  of  production. 
The  World  War  had  accelerated  the  trend;  unevenness  of  develop- 
ment between  light  and  heavy  industry,  between  established  and 
recently  developed  enterprises,  had  become  more  marked.  Demand 
for  standardized  production,  created  by  the  shortage  of  labor 
power  during  the  war,  spurred  the  mechanization  of  industry 
which  in  turn  cut  down  labor  costs;  with  the  spread  of  mass-pro- 
duction methods,  even  those  enterprises  like  the  shoe  and  clothing 
businesses,  in  which  small  industry  was  firmly  entrenched,  were 
placed  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  face  of  the  growing  trend  toward 
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rationalization.  The  post-war  depression  helped  to  liquidate  the 
small  manufacturers  and  bankers,  who  were  either  absorbed  or 
displaced  by  larger  organizations.  This  trend  continued  undi- 
minished  throughout  the  prosperity  era.  Simultaneously,  the  strug- 
gle for  markets  intensified  and  the  small  producers  again  lost  out 
to  the  trusts.  Concentration  augmented;  the  free  competition  of 
thirty  years  ago  had  inevitably  led  to  monopoly  and  by  the  very 
nature  of  monopoly  (or  finance)  capitalism  to  the  restriction  of 
free  competition  and  the  sharpening  of  monopolist  rivalries. 

Many  other  factors  strengthened  the  trusts.  New  industries- 
chemical,  aluminum,  aviation,  automobile,  radio,  artificial  silk, 
to  name  only  a  few— did  not  pass  through  the  small  industry  phase 
of  development,  but  were  rapidly  organized  into  monopolies. 
Achievements  in  chemistry  and  electricity  created  new  processes; 
these  with  other  important  technical  changes  could  only  be  prop- 
erly and  profitably  utilized  by  large-scale  industry  with  a  huge 
capacity.  Monopoly  meant  the  limitation  of  competition,  the  over- 
lordship  of  a  handful  of  super-capitalists  who  possessed  unlimited 
power  and  wealth.  It  rested  on  the  elimination  of  the  smaller 
capitalists  no  longer  able  to  survive  when  confronted  with  severe 
competition;  it  was  accelerated  by  new  methods,  and  the  rapid 
contraction  of  available  markets  at  a  time  when  the  productive 
potentialities  of  the  mass-production  plants  were  rising. 

The  degree  of  concentration  in  America  was  startling.  It  affected 
every  enterprise  from  the  press  to  the  banks,  from  manufacturing 
to  the  retail  trade.  Consolidations  occurred  with  increasing  fre- 
quency in  oil,  electric  power,  gas,  steel,  communications,  rail- 
roads, food  industries,  textiles,  and  automobiles,  to  list  only  the 
most  notable  mergers.  One  company  controlled  close  to  95  per 
cent  of  the  aluminum  industry;  three  firms  accounted  for  approxi- 
mately 80  per  cent  of  automobile  manufacturing;  four  companies 
produced  half  the  copper;  and  similar  monopolization  obtained 
in  other  major  enterprises.  Manufacturing  concerns  with  produc- 
tion valued  at  over  a  million  dollars  a  year  increased  their  output 
by  over  25  per  cent,  and  the  small  independents  suffered  accord- 
ingly. Chain  stores  enjoyed  almost  a  third  of  the  retail  trade  in 
eleven  large  cities,  and  the  neighborhood  grocer,  druggist,  butcher 
and  dry-goods  merchant  closed  their  shops,  or  were  merged  with 
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the  small  proprietor  becoming  an  employee  of  the  trusts.  Banks 
with  more  than  five  million  dollars  capital  doubled  their  share 
of  deposits  and  controlled  about  half  of  the  banking  capital;  the 
small  rural  banks  suffered  consequent  ruin.  Branch  banking  by 
large  institutions  squeezed  out  competitors  with  limited  resources. 
The  number  of  newspapers  under  independent  ownership  de- 
creased, though  circulation  figures  rose  abruptly.  At  the  height  of 
the  Coolidge  prosperity,  two-tenths  of  i  per  cent  of  the  corpora- 
tions secured  nearly  70  per  cent  of  all  corporate  income;  the  re- 
maining 99.8  per  cent  could  fight  over  what  was  left  and  kill 
themselves  off  in  the  struggle.31  Even  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion admitted 

a  distinct  concentration  of  control  in  the  hands  of  a  few  large 
companies.  Six  companies  are  shown  as  controlling  about  a 
third  of  the  total  developed  water  power;  eight  companies  as 
controlling  over  three-quarters  of  the  anthracite  coal  reserves; 
thirty  companies  as  controlling  over  a  third  of  the  bituminous 
coal  reserves;  two  companies  as  controlling  well  over  one-half 
of  the  iron-ore  reserves;  four  companies  controlling  nearly 
half  of  the  copper  reserves;  and  thirty  companies  controlling 
over  twelve  per  cent  of  the  petroleum  reserves.32 

This  growth  of  monopoly  signified  that  the  major  share  of  the 
available  markets— and,  of  course,  the  largest  proportion  of  the 
profits— passed  into  the  hands  of  a  comparatively  small  number 
of  owners.  Through  interlocking  directorates,  through  the  issu- 
ance of  non-voting  stock,  through  pyramiding  ownership  and  the 
use  of  such  devices  as  the  investment  trust,  a  relatively  tiny  group 
of  men  controlled  industry  and  finance.  Steadily  profits  rose  as 
building  construction  boomed,  as  new  industries  annually  broke 
previous  production  records,  and  soared  to  new  levels  of  output. 
In  1925,  dividends  were  twenty-five  million  dollars  higher  on  in- 
dustrial shares,  and  increased  almost  five  million  dollars  on  invest- 
ments in  steam  railroads. 

The  causes  for  the  rise  of  production  and  profits  were  complex. 
At  home  it  was  based  on  the  expansion  of  credit,  on  the  spread 
of  installment  buying  which,  as  one  commentator  remarked,  was 
the  process  of  "mortgaging  an  essentially  insecure  future  to  buy 
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goods  now."  83  Over  one-sixth  of  the  forty  billion  dollar  total 
sales  volume  in  1926  was  installment  buying.  Six  billion  dollars 
of  "easy  payment"  paper  remained  outstanding  at  the  height  of 
the  boom.  More  than  half  of  the  new  automobiles  and  trucks  sold 
were  purchased  on  time.  The  installment  buying  system  released 
a  flood  of  credit  to  be  discharged  sometime  in  the  hazy  future; 
but  while  it  lasted,  this  credit  stimulated  sales  and  in  turn  gave  a 
strong  impetus  to  production. 

Opportunities  for  the  investment  of  capital  seemed  plentiful. 
The  building  boom,  in  many  phases  speculative  and  without  real 
roots  in  actual  demand,  affected  favorably  the  basic  industries  of 
steel,  lumber,  and  mining,  and  raised  the  output  of  glass,  electrical 
equipment,  and  similar  manufactured  goods.  Construction,  stimu- 
lated by  the  fantastic  real-estate  speculation  of  the  period,  moved 
steadily  upward,  averaging  an  increase  of  6  per  cent  yearly  from 
1922  to  1929.  In  Florida  particularly,  gambling  in  land,  which  was 
"improved"  in  order  to  increase  values,  rivaled  gambling  in  the 
stock  market,  and  ended  in  a  comparable,  if  more  immediate, 
disaster.  Increased  electrification  of  plants,  expansion  of  new  in- 
dustries provided  convenient  investment  markets  for  new  capital 
and  kept  the  basic  industries  stimulated. 

Yet  all  was  not  as  propitious  as  such  activity  would  at  first 
glance  supposedly  indicate.  The  output  of  capital  goods  aug- 
mented, to  be  sure,  as  machinery  was  produced,  as  new  plants 
were  erected,  and  as  older  factories  were  improved,  but  the  capital 
available  for  reinvestment  became  increasingly  difficult  to  absorb. 
As  mechanization  progressed,  the  ability  to  produce  a  greater 
flow  of  goods  also  increased,  threatening  the  country  with  an 
overproduction  that  the  public  could  not  afford  to  buy.  Nor  did 
all  industry  experience  prosperity.  The  boom  proved  highly  un- 
even. Coal  mining,  ship  building,  textiles,  shoe  and  leather  com- 
panies remained  in  a  depressed  state.  Most  significant  of  all,  the 
rate  of  industrial  growth  during  the  Coolidge  years  did  not  com- 
pare with  the  rate  of  growth  in  the  period  before  the  war.  In  the 
twenty  odd  years  from  1890  to  1913,  industrial  production  in- 
creased 156  per  cent;  but  from  1913  to  1929  the  rate  was  less  than 
half  as  fast,  about  70  per  cent.34  Capital  on  hand,  that  must  be 
invested  somewhere,  exceeded  domestic  needs.  The  solution  was  to 
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loan  the  money  abroad.  The  export  of  capital,  however,  denoted 
that  American  economy  had  reached  the  parasitical  stage,  no  longer 
able  fully  to  utilize  its  own  profits  (except  in  stock  market  and 
similar  speculative  ventures),  dependent  now  on  lending  capital 
in  foreign  markets,  on  becoming  the  rentiers  of  the  world. 

Nevertheless,  during  the  boom  only  a  few  voices  expressed  any 
doubt  that  American  prosperity  would  last  forever,  and  those 
that  grumbled  went  unheard  in  the  din  of  self-praise  and  confi- 
dent prediction  that  the  Golden  Age  had  at  last  been  achieved  and 
would  never  come  to  an  end.  Perhaps  the  one  shadow  still  acutely 
visible  during  the  high  noon  of  banking  and  industrial  activity 
was  the  failure  of  agriculture  to  share  in  the  benefits  of  the  new 
era.  Toward  agriculture  the  administration,  prompted  by  the 
greatest  owners,  took  the  attitude  that  time  would  correct  what- 
ever maladjustments  continued  and  it  was  best  not  to  offer  any 
nostrum. 

The  clearest  indication  of  how  desperate  the  farm  situation 
remained  was  that  throughout  the  boom  and  even  during  the  brief 
moment  when  optimists  found  reason  to  hope  that  agriculture 
would  revive  from  its  continuous  depression,  the  farmers  regained 
only  three-quarters  of  the  buying  power  lost  in  the  post-war  de- 
cline. Significantly,  the  increase  in  productivity,  so  marked  in  the 
factories,  was  also  evident  on  the  land.  By  1927,  despite  the  reduc- 
tion by  three  millions  in  the  farm  population,  and  despite  the 
decrease  by  over  thirteen  million  acres  of  land  under  cultivation, 
crop  production  had  increased  by  5  per  cent  in  comparison  to  the 
yields  between  1919  and  1924.  On  the  other  hand,  the  value  of 
farm  land  had  decreased  steadily,  dropping  by  one-third  from 
1920  to  1929.  Bankruptcies  increased.  Representative  Dickinson 
of  Iowa  observed: 

It  is  not  the  new  or  untried  .  .  .  farmer  who  is  losing  his 
all.  In  many  cases  it  is  the  old,  tried,  and  dependable  man, 
who  has  made  a  go  of  his  job  for  forty  years,  who  is  now 
facing  ruin.  Many  of  them  have  seen  life  savings  and  homes 
taken  from  them.35 

Farm  debt,  contracted  during  the  high-price  years  when  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  dollar  was  low,  remained  stationary  or  fell 
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but  slightly.  The  farmer  repaid  interest  and  principle  during  the 
low-price  years  when  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  was 
high.  The  rate  of  interest  on  mortgages  had  not  lessened  since 
1920,  but  the  monetary  yield  and  the  value  of  the  land  fell  off 
annually. 

Furthermore,  the  overexpansion  of  agriculture  that  had  oc- 
curred between  1910  and  1920  was  now  making  itself  felt.  New 
competition  abroad  limited  the  available  export  markets  and  re- 
duced world  prices  on  farm  products.  Farmers  found  that  high 
marketing  and  distributing  costs  drastically  cut  into  their  returns. 
The  domestic  market  was  unable  to  consume  the  ever-mounting 
surplus  of  agricultural  goods  at  levels  that  permitted  the  farmers' 
economic  survival.  The  agricultural  producer  was  caught  in  a 
vise.  His  standard  of  living  dropped  sharply;  his  status  changed 
from  that  of  an  independent  operator  to  that  of  a  mortgaged 
tenant  no  longer  the  owner  of  the  land  he  worked. 

President  Coolidge,  however,  refused  to  take  alarm.  He  repeated 
his  opposition  to  "meddling  on  the  part  of  the  Government," 
and  frowned  upon  "the  inevitable  restrictions  involved  in  any 
system  of  direct  or  indirect  price  fixing.  .  .  ."  36  Unrest  in  the 
farm  areas  increased;  Congress  reacted  to  rural  pressure  and  both 
in  1927  and  1928  repassed  modified  versions  of  the  McNary- 
Haugen  bill,  designed  to  relieve  the  farmers  of  surpluses,  to  some 
extent  at  least,  by  financing  the  export  of  major  crops.  Twice, 
President  Coolidge  coldly  vetoed  the  bill,  declaring,  "if  acreage 
becomes  over-extended,  the  Government  cannot  assume  responsi- 
bility for  it."  He  added  that  it  was  "impossible  to  provide  by  law 
for  an  assured  success  and  prosperity  for  all  those  who  engage  in 
farming."  37 

The  President's  indifference  to  the  plight  of  the  farm  popula- 
tion and  his  seeming  disregard  for  what,  in  1925,  Congress  had 
declared  was  the  basic  industry  of  the  country,  accurately  reflected 
the  viewpoint  of  the  financiers  and  bankers.  Depression  might 
ruin  individual  farmers,  but  it  was  advantageous  to  the  banks 
and  insurance  companies.  During  the  period  of  industrial  boom 
and  farm  crisis,  the  number  of  farm  companies  multiplied  and 
farming  by  banks  became  more  prevalent.  Monopoly  invaded 
the  agricultural  areas,  tying  formerly  independent  producers 
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firmly  to  absentee  owners.  The  financiers  took  over  the  land, 
eliminating  the  small  operators  in  favor  of  large  farms  which 
could  profitably  utilize  mass-production  combines,  tractors,  and 
similar  mechanized  methods.  From  1926  to  1927  in  Kansas,  as  an 
example,  the  number  of  combines  increased  by  two  thousand,  dis- 
placing six  thousand  harvest  hands.  As  a  result,  the  agricultural 
population  dispersed  from  land  to  city  where  it  swelled  the  avail- 
able labor  supply  (and  incidentally  helped  to  reduce  wages).  Par- 
ticularly in  the  South,  Negroes  were  swept  off  the  land  into  the 
industrial  centers  where  they  were  utilized  as  cheap  labor  and 
paid  wages  well  below  the  levels  earned  by  whites  for  the  same 
work.  Sharecroppers  were  crowded  off  their  holdings,  tenants  were 
displaced,  and  small  farmers,  in  turn,  were  forced  into  cropping 
and  tenantry.  The  income  from  the  land  passed  to  the  banks. 
Those  who  had  desperately  to  seek  work  as  farm  hands  could  be 
grossly  underpaid;  their  wages  sank  far  below  subsistence  levels. 
Farmers  were  the  lost  generation  in  prosperity  America.  As  in- 
dustry and  banking  yielded  unbelievable  profits,  the  agricultural 
population  sank  deeper  into  unprecedented  poverty. 

7 

The  failure  of  agriculture  to  participate  in  prosperity  could  be 
minimized  by  the  industrialists  and  bankers  because  their  ability 
to  develop  outlets  elsewhere  allowed  them  to  be  unconcerned 
over  the  breakdown  of  the  farm  market.  The  plentiful  if  tem- 
porary domestic  credit  accruing  from  installment  buying  plans, 
the  capacity  of  the  city  workers  and  middle  classes  for  some  years 
to  make  time  payments  on  products  of  the  factories,  the  expansion 
of  new  industries  which  simultaneously  stimulated  the  basic  pro- 
ductive forces  of  the  country  and  provided  some  employment— 
thus  creating  buying  power— resulted  in  a  brisk  and  eager  home 
market  for  goods.  On  top  of  this,  American  finance  and  industry 
turned  to  winning  markets  abroad.  Mass-production  methods 
piled  up  machinery  and  manufactured  wares  in  amounts  not  to 
be  assimilated  domestically;  the  surplus  demanded  the  creation 
and  exploitation  of  markets  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  In  dead 
earnest,  America  embraced  imperialism.  Never  before  had  the 
United  States  coveted  world  trade  so  ardently.  Never  before  had 
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an  imperialist  nation  penetrated  with  such  rapidity  the  marts  of 
the  world,  or  achieved  such  political-monopolistic  domination 
through  the  export  of  capital,  or  obtained  such  a  major  share  of 
foreign  trade. 

For  the  European  nations  were  at  a  disadvantage  when  it  came 
to  competing  with  America.  Measured  by  basic  industrial  factors, 
such  as  the  production  of  coal  and  steel,  the  volume  of  trade,  the 
increase  in  employment,  and  the  restoration  of  currency  to  par 
value  in  international  exchange,  the  period  from  the  end  of  the 
war  to  1929  proved  a  difficult  one  even  for  Great  Britain  and 
France.  What  gains  they  made  were  neither  large  nor  secure.  In 
1925,  Great  Britain  shakily  returned  to  the  gold  standard  in  a 
brave  attempt  to  compete  with  America.  France  neither  wished  nor 
was  fully  able  to  return  to  gold  so  quickly,  delaying  this  action 
until  1928.  Imperialist  rivalries,  taking  the  form  of  a  race  for 
markets  and  a  search  for  economic  vassals  in  Europe  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  had  reached  fever  pitch.  France  hoped  to  keep 
Germany  helpless  and  economically  pauperized;  through  loans 
and  other  concessions,  it  sought  to  tie  the  smaller  nations  of  cen- 
tral and  southern  Europe  to  French  imperialism.  England,  see- 
ing in  a  partially  revived  Germany  a  foil  to  French  ambitions  and 
a  valuable  market,  was  inclined  to  resist  French  plans.  Democracy 
faltered  as  fascism  overwhelmed  Italy  and  as  Poland  and  Spain 
succumbed  to  military  dictatorships. 

Only  the  United  States  (despite  the  momentary  depression  early 
in  1924)  and  the  new  socialist  state  in  Russia  forged  ahead  during 
this  era  that  ushered  in  the  general  crisis  of  capitalism  through- 
out the  world.  But  the  non-imperialist,  non-capitalist  Soviet 
Union,  intent  on  developing  its  own  resources  and  in  mechanizing 
and  industrializing  its  vast  country  had  no  interest  in  exporting 
capital  for  the  purpose  of  colonizing  or  exploiting  peoples  and 
resources  in  other  lands.  America,  by  far  the  strongest  capitalist 
state,  had  the  field  pretty  much  to  itself.  Europe  needed  credit 
desperately;  the  Dawes  Plan,  largely  financed  with  American 
money,  allowed  German  capitalism  partially  to  revive  and  to  begin 
paying  tribute  to  the  Allies,  thereby  providing  England  and  France 
with  much  needed  funds.  American  capital  in  the  form  of  invest- 
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merits  and  loans  entered  the  rest  of  Europe,  thus  fulfilling  one  of 
the  essential  roles  of  imperialism. 

The  success  of  American  expansion  could  be  considered  a  direct 
legacy  of  the  war.  At  the  end  of  hostilities,  London  was  unable 
to  retain  its  former  hold  on  the  world's  money  market.  No  other 
European  nation  had  resources  or  reserves  comparable  to  those  of 
the  United  States,  only  too  anxious  to  replace  Great  Britain  as 
international  banker  and  to  force  that  country  into  second  place. 
The  United  States  had  seemingly  unlimited  capital  to  invest  out- 
side its  boundaries. 

This  lending  of  capital  abroad  by  private  banks  and  other  finan- 
cial institutions  became  a  highly  profitable  enterprise.  In  the 
first  place,  the  lenders  did  not  put  up  the  money;  they  issued  bonds 
which  in  turn  they  sold  to  the  public,  making  a  handsome  profit 
on  the  transaction.  The  hawkers  of  bonds  ran  little  risk.  If  eventu- 
ally Colombia  or  Germany  defaulted,  the  public  who  had  pur- 
chased the  bonds,  not  the  bankers  who  had  sold  them,  bore  the 
loss  of  interest  and  principal.  Moreover,  exported  funds  were  for 
the  most  part  spent  on  American  machinery  or  manufactured 
products;  it  was  not  unusual  that  the  bankers  who  floated  the 
bonds  also  controlled  the  industries  that  benefited  from  purchases 
made  by  foreign  operators  with  the  borrowed  money.  Or  the 
recipients  abroad  were  anxious  to  build  factories  to  exploit  their 
own  country's  resources;  and  once  again  it  was  not  improbable 
that  the  bankers  held  good-sized  investments  in  the  American 
corporations  that  contracted  to  provide  or  install  the  needed  ma- 
chinery. And  even  if  borrowers  were  governments  that  used  some 
of  the  funds  to  pay  interest  on  their  war  debts,  such  a  process 
resulted  in  reduction  of  this  country's  national  debt— a  powerful 
argument  for  pruning  taxes  on  American  corporations.  Again, 
the  borrowers  often  had  difficulty  paying  interest  on  loans,  and 
borrowed  still  more,  which  meant  new  bond  issues  and  another 
chance  for  the  bankers  to  make  a  stiff  commission.  The  public 
held  the  bag  when  it  came  to  lending  abroad;  the  bankers  were  no 
more  than  entrepreneurs  who  enjoyed  super  profits  without  ex- 
cessive need  to  worry. 

By  1926,  exclusive  of  war  debts,  the  foreign  investments  of  the 
United  States  totaled  at  least  thirteen  billion  dollars,  of  which  at 
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least  30  per  cent  was  absorbed  by  Europe.  America  had  almost  as 
much  money  outstanding  in  foreign  investments  as  Great  Britain, 
and  infinitely  more  than  Germany,  France,  or  Italy.  Over  a  billion 
dollars  of  private  money  left  this  country  annually;  a  comparison 
with  the  total  of  $180,000,000  in  foreign  corporate  loans  floated 
in  America  from  1911  to  1913  illustrated  the  fabulous  increase  in 
the  amount  of  capital  exported.  The  trade  journal  Commerce  and 
Finance  could  boast  in  early  1926  that  America  had  "a  mortgage 
on  the  lives  of  both  the  living  and  the  unborn  in  practically  every 
nation  of  Europe,  except  Russia."  38  Foreign  trade  expanded  pro- 
portionately. Allowing  for  changes  in  price,  the  quantity  of  ex- 
ports increased  by  half  from  1922  to  1929,  with  about  50  per  cent 
of  this  going  to  Europe. 

The  debt  to  America  mounted.  Actually  it  could  never  be  dis- 
charged, since  high  tariffs  successfully  prevented  Europe  from 
exporting  goods  to  the  United  States  and  thus  gaining  credits  to 
offset  what  it  owed.  The  quandary  of  the  twenties  was  never 
resolved— how  could  interest  and  installments  on  credits  and  in- 
dustrial products  be  repaid  unless  the  United  States  permitted 
imports  that  would  be  ruinous  to  American  business  and  agri- 
culture? Yet  if  debts  were  repudiated,  investors  would  be  ruined. 
The  dilemma  went  unanswered.  Nor  was  there  any  answer— given 
imperialist  rivalries  in  the  setting  of  general  capitalist  decline. 

The  export  of  capital  went  on,  and  caused  the  remarkable  leap 
upward  of  foreign  trade— an  increase  of  no  per  cent  between 
1913  and  1929,  while  the  British  share  rose  only  39  per  cent.  The 
greatest  portion  of  this  trade  abroad  was  done  with  American 
money;  other  nations  consumed  the  products  and  in  the  end  were 
incapable  of  paying  the  bill. 

American  expansion  made  few  friends  in  Europe.  With  money 
went  power;  loans  to  governments  and  corporations  gave  this 
country  a  voice  in  European  affairs,  a  voice  that  was  bitterly 
resented.  The  administration's  lack  of  tact  and  the  smug  attitude 
that  America  was  the  savior  of  nations  vastly  inferior  to  it  did  not 
make  for  better  understanding.  The  restriction  of  immigration, 
the  incessant  demand  that  war  debts  be  paid  ("They  hired  the 
money,  didn't  they?"  rasped  the  Yankee  Coolidge  39) ,  the  inunda- 
tion of  European  markets  with  American  automobiles,  radios, 
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moving  pictures,  canned  goods,  and  similar  products,  the  con- 
struction of  branch  plants  abroad  owned  and  equipped  by  Ameri- 
cans, all  aroused  a  degree  of  ill  will  toward  the  United  States  that 
by  1928  was  indeed  formidable.  Above  all,  the  imperialists  of  the 
Old  World  were  enraged  by  the  aloofness  of  the  Coolidge  ad- 
ministration toward  the  League  of  Nations.  The  political  mask  of 
isolation,  patently  absurd  in  view  of  this  country's  active  partici- 
pation in  European  affairs,  nevertheless  accented  America's  lack 
of  responsibility. 

Particularly  irked  at  American  financial  and  industrial  ad- 
vances were  the  British  who,  having  lost  their  primary  hold  on 
world  markets  and  finance,  struggled  desperately  to  counter  what 
they  considered  American  economic  aggression.  At  the  end  of 
1926,  England  made  an  agreement  with  Germany  to  fight  American 
penetration.  An  aluminum  trust  was  organized  by  five  continental 
countries  to  combat  the  Mellon  monopoly;  a  steel  and  wire  cartel 
resisted  American  manufacturers;  a  continental  steel  trust  was 
formed  to  accomplish  the  same  purpose.  France  attempted  to  levy 
tariffs  on  American  imports,  but  was  forced  to  back  down  be- 
cause of  pressure  from  Washington.  There  were  controversies 
over  reparations  between  the  United  States  and  Germany,  just 
entering  another  severe  depression,  between  America  and  Great 
Britain  over  rubber,  shipping,  armaments,  rum  running,  and  most 
important  of  all,  over  oil  when  American  oil  interests  broke  the 
British  monopoly  in  Mesopotamia  and  Persia.  Great  Britain  en- 
tered into  a  military-naval  agreement  with  France,  directed  openly 
against  American  efforts  to  limit  armaments.  The  British  bitterly 
rejected  the  U.  S.  Senate's  1925  resolution  to  enter  the  World 
Court  because  the  Senate  reservations  allowed  America  to  partici- 
pate in  the  settlement  of  disputes  between  other  nations  but 
effectively  restricted  the  Court's  jurisdiction  over  the  United 
States. 

On  only  one  point  could  all  capitalist  nations  agree:  the  neces- 
sity of  isolating  the  Soviet  Union,  destroying  it,  and  of  uniting 
to  prevent  the  success  of  socialism.  But  imperialist  contradictions 
proved  stronger  even  than  the  desire  to  crush  socialism  and  frus- 
trated all  attempts  at  international  capitalist  unity.  The  United 
States  government  sympathized  with  this  ambition,  and  lent  what 
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help  it  could  to  the  realization,  first  by  refusing  to  recognize  the 
Soviet  Union's  existence,  and  further  by  encouraging  and  at  times 
aiding  European  moves  to  embarrass  or  handicap  the  U.S.S.R.  But 
the  United  States  still  did  not  fear  the  socialist  state  with  the  same 
intensity  as  the  European  capitalists,  closer  and  more  exposed  to 
the  dangerous  example  of  Russian  success.  In  addition,  while  the 
Coolidge  administration  considered  it  all  very  commendable  to 
isolate  the  Soviet  Union,  European  unity  on  that  score  might 
momentarily  be  transformed  into  unity  against  the  United  States. 
There  was  no  objection  in  Washington  to  the  Locarno  Pact,  drawn 
at  Geneva  in  1925,  and  successful  in  bringing  Germany  into  the 
League  of  Nations.  The  hope  that  such  an  agreement  would  con- 
solidate the  western  European  powers  against  the  Soviet  Union  was 
heartily  approved.  On  the  other  hand,  such  strengthening  of  the 
League,  dominated  by  Great  Britain,  was  no  cause  for  rejoicing 
in  Washington,  since  England  was  the  chief  and  most  formidable 
European  rival  to  American  expansion. 

The  clearest  expression  of  British  hostility  toward  this  country 
occurred  during  the  Geneva  conference  on  naval  limitation  which 
took  place  in  1927.  The  same  year  that  the  Soviet  Union  made  its 
historic  proposal  of  complete  and  immediate  disarmament  (re- 
jected scornfully  as  a  "bluff"  though  no  power  dared  call  the  bluff 
or  even  risk  endorsing  the  idea),  the  Geneva  meeting  attempted  to 
justify  further  construction  of  naval  armaments.  Since  1921,  both 
Japan  and  Great  Britain  had  taken  advantage  of  the  Washington 
Five-Power  Pact  by  hurriedly  constructing  cruisers  and  other  war- 
ships not  expressly  limited  by  the  treaty.  President  Coolidge,  aware 
of  the  growing  disparity  in  naval  strength  between  the  United 
States  and  other  signatories,  and  figuring  that  if  he  could  limit 
armaments  by  treaty,  it  was  that  much  money  saved,  invited  the 
nations  to  a  limitation  conference.  Italy  and  France  flatly  refused 
to  participate.  Great  Britain  from  the  first  showed  that  it  had  no 
intention  of  allowing  the  conference  to  succeed.  With  a  great  lead 
over  America  in  naval  strength,  and  with  friction  between  the  two 
countries  sharpening  daily,  the  English  clung  to  naval  superiority 
as  a  threat  and  a  protection  against  America.  The  conference's 
failure  (to  be  blamed  also,  as  was  subsequently  revealed,  on  the 
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active  lobbying  of  W.  B.  Shearer,  sent  to  Geneva  by  American 
shipbuilding  and  armament  companies)  resulted  in  increased  bad 
feeling  between  the  two  nations,  and  in  larger  Congressional 
appropriations  for  the  navy. 

The  distrust  and  rivalry  among  the  imperialists  again  flared 
when  in  1927  Premier  Aristide  Briand  of  France,  astutely  hoping 
to  win  the  friendship  of  creditors  in  America,  and  also  seeing  a 
chance  to  take  a  backhanded  slap  at  Great  Britain,  proposed  that 
America  and  France  enter  into  an  agreement  outlawing  war  as  an 
instrument  of  settling  disputes  between  the  two  nations.  American 
peace  societies  hailed  the  proposal,  which  had  been  made  in  a 
speech  by  the  French  Premier,  and  persuaded  Briand  to  address  a 
formal  invitation  to  Secretary  of  State  Frank  B.  Kellogg  who  had 
succeeded  Charles  E.  Hughes  in  1925. 

When  Secretary  Kellogg  received  the  Briand  note,  he  saw  an 
opportunity  to  use  it  for  more  pragmatic  ends.  Over  Briand's  head, 
he  appealed  to  the  other  nations  of  the  world  to  sign  a  joint 
covenant  outlawing  war  as  a  national  policy.  By  so  expanding 
the  Briand  plan,  Kellogg  seized  the  initiative  and  struck  a  blow 
at  the  League  of  Nations— a  blow  intended  to  weaken  the  French 
system  of  alliances  in  Central  Europe  and  to  embarrass  Great 
Britain.  Outwitted  by  Kellogg,  Briand  at  first  refused  to  have 
more  to  do  with  the  anti-war  declaration,  pleading  that  it  would 
interfere  with  League  obligations.  But  Kellogg  persisted,  and 
finally  obtained  French,  German,  English,  Italian  and  ten  other 
signatures  for  the  Pact  of  Paris  (known  as  the  Kellogg-Briand 
Pact).  As  it  was  finally  evolved,  the  declaration  contained  so  many 
reservations  for  wars  of  "legitimate  defense,"  wars  under  the 
League,  under  Locarno,  under  the  French  system  of  alliances,  and 
for  what  the  British  described  as  wars  in  "certain  regions  of  the 
world,  the  welfare  and  integrity  of  which  constitute  a  special  and 
vital  interest  for  our  peace  and  safety,"  40  that  the  treaty  was 
essentially  meaningless.  World  wide  in  scope,  it  was  based  on  the 
same  premises  that  had  motivated  the  League  Covenant  and  the 
Washington  treaties  in  1921.  But  it  was  no  more  than  a  self- 
denying  ordinance,  without  political  organization,  providing  for 
no  sanctions  against  violators.  As  one  expert  commented: 
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It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  of  any  wars  that  nations 
have  fought  within  the  last  century,  or  are  likely  to  fight  in 
the  future,  that  cannot  be  accommodated  under  these  excep- 
tions. ...  No  such  broad  claim  of  the  right  to  make  war  has 
ever  before  been  recognized.41 

What  Kellogg  had  envisioned  was  an  instrument  useful  in  op- 
posing the  League  of  Nations.  Even  more  than  the  backing  that 
the  League  afforded  Great  Britain  and  France  because  of  these 
countries'  ability  to  direct  its  actions,  the  United  States  disliked 
the  League  because  it  offered  a  remote— and  insecure— refuge  to 
Latin  American  nations  harassed  by  American  imperialism.  The 
League  was  at  least  a  forum  in  which  these  little  republics  could 
gain  an  audience,  where  they  could  hope  for  some  sort  of  British 
or  French  manifestation  of  sympathy  that  would  help  offset  Ameri- 
can aggression,  and  where  they  could,  if  nothing  more,  air  their 
very  real  grievances.  Moreover,  so  long  as  the  League  existed, 
there  was  always  the  possibility  that  the  Latin  American  countries 
could  somehow  arrange  to  unite  in  a  common  front  against  the 
colossus  of  the  North. 

For  in  Central  and  South  America,  the  United  States  assidu- 
ously followed  the  policy  of  interference  and  domination  begun 
at  the  turn  of  the  century  and  pursued  ever  since.  More  intensively 
than  ever,  American  capital  poured  into  Latin  America,  and  after 
the  money  went  marines  and  warships.  The  weapon  of  granting 
or  withholding  recognition  to  the  governments  of  these  republics 
was  utilized  more  shrewdly  than  ever  before.  The  United  States 
entered  into  diplomatic  relations  only  with  those  governments 
that  would  unstintingly  co-operate  with  American  capitalism, 
while  it  refused  to  deal  with  regimes  deemed  anti-imperialist  or 
just  plain  unreasonable.  Washington  went  farther  than  mere 
blackmail.  It  fomented  revolutions,  financed  putsches  and  juntas, 
sent  marines  to  reinforce  governments  abhorred  by  the  majority 
of  people  suffering  under  their  reactionary  rule,  seized  customs, 
and  in  general  violated  sovereignty  whenever  it  suited  the  State 
Department  to  do  so.  "America  seeks  no  earthly  empire  built  on 
blood  and  force,"  Coolidge  righteously  declared  in  his  inaugural. 
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Thereafter,  the  administration  freely  used  blood  and  force  to 
coerce  the  countries  to  the  south. 

The  case  of  Nicaragua  was  perhaps  the  most  flagrant,  serving  to 
underline  American  policy.  There,  five  thousand  marines  and 
some  fifteen  warships  forcibly  prevented  the  legitimate  successor 
to  the  presidency  from  taking  office,  and  maintained  a  minority, 
reactionary  candidate  in  the  position  of  president  because  he  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  co-operate  with  American  business  interests 
which  had  approximately  $15,000,000  invested  in  the  small  coun- 
try. The  marines  engaged  in  actual  warfare  in  the  middle  of  Nica- 
ragua, supported  by  war  planes  in  their  search  for  the  "bandit" 
Sandino  who  happened  to  be  the  leader  of  the  anti-imperialist, 
liberal  forces.  When  the  Nicaragua  election  was  held  armed  U.  S. 
troops  were  stationed  at  the  polling  booths  and  openly  intimidated 
the  voters.  "We  have  undertaken  to  discourage  revolutions 
within  that  area,"  President  Coolidge  announced,  "and  to 
encourage  settlement  of  political  differences  by  the  peaceful 
method  of  election."  42 

The  Guggenheims  had  put  millions  into  the  copper  mines  of 
Chile;  the  United  Fruit  Company  had  invested  fortunes  in  Cen- 
tral America;  the  sugar  trusts,  through  the  National  City  Bank, 
had  invaded  Cuba;  the  Rockefeller,  Morgan,  and  other  financial 
monopolies  completely  dominated  Guatemala,  Costa  Rica,  Co- 
lombia, and  Bolivia.  American  soldiers  occupied  Haiti  and  Santo 
Domingo.  A  memorial  presented  to  the  Pan-American  Conference 
on  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  held  in  Washington  late  in  1928 
stated: 

Citizens  of  the  United  States  hold  practically  half  the  ex- 
ternal funded  debt  of  Argentina,  almost  the  entire  debt  of 
Bolivia,  over  one-fifth  of  such  debt  of  Brazil,  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  such  debt,  direct  and  indirect,  of  Chile,  two-thirds 
of  such  debt  of  Colombia,  practically  the  entire  debt  of 
Ecuador,  nine-tenths  of  the  debt  of  Peru,  and  one-fourth  of 
such  debt  of  Uruguay.43 

In  one  sense,  the  domination  exercised  by  the  United  States 
over  the  rest  of  the  Americas  was  a  more  rapacious  form  of  im- 
perialism than  the  older  method  of  colonization.  Based  on  the 
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control  that  American  capital  could  exercise  if  backed  by  military 
and  naval  forces  and  by  State  Department  bullying,  the  United 
States  sought  raw  materials  and  new  markets  to  exploit.  Intent  on 
keeping  the  European  nations  out  of  its  backyard,  America  ex- 
panded the  Monroe  Doctrine  from  the  original  meaning  that  for- 
bade the  then  reactionary  European  governments  from  becoming 
politically  involved  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  into  a  document 
that  claimed  for  the  United  States  prior  economic  rights,  the 
privilege  of  running  the  whole  show  as  Washington  wished  it  run, 
and  the  obligation  to  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of  neighbor- 
ing countries  when  the  United  States  held  such  interference  to 
its  best  interests.  President  Coolidge  in  the  middle  of  1927  stressed 
this  twentieth  century  adaptation  of  the  Doctrine: 

Toward  the  governments  of  countries  which  we  have  recog- 
nized this  side  of  the  Panama  Canal,  we  feel  a  moral  responsi- 
bility that  does  not  attach  to  other  nations.  .  .  .  The  person 
and  the  property  of  a  citizen  are  a  part  of  the  general  domain 
of  the  nation  even  when  abroad.44 

In  the  twenties,  this  statement  constituted  a  warning  that  the 
United  States  would  feel  free  to  interfere,  in  any  way  it  considered 
advantageous,  in  the  internal  affairs  of  any  nation  this  side  of  the 
Canal.  These  countries,  for  all  practical  purposes,  were  annexed 
by  the  United  States  whether  they  liked  it  or  not. 

With  the  small  Central  American  countries,  the  United  States 
could  act  pretty  much  as  it  pleased  and  label  its  deportment  "fair, 
honorable,  just,  and  conducive  to  the  peace  of  the  world."  But 
when  it  came  to  cowing  Mexico,  the  problem  was  not  quite  so 
simple.  Mexico  was  too  large  to  overawe  with  a  few  gunboats  or 
with  a  regiment  or  so  of  marines;  and  Mexico  had  the  ability  of 
getting  its  case  stated  in  at  least  a  portion  of  the  American  liberal 
press.  Yet  despite  unfavorable  publicity,  Secretary  Kellogg  carried 
on  the  principles  outlined  by  Hughes  before  him,  even  though 
recognition  granted  by  the  State  Department  to  President  Obregon 
in  1923  supposedly  improved  relations.  Mexico,  however,  proved 
not  nearly  so  tractable  as  had  first  been  expected,  or  so  willing  to 
bend  the  knee  to  demands  by  American  oil  and  mining  corpora- 
tions relayed  through  the  State  Department.  Insistent  on  carrying 
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ahead  certain  land  reforms  and  in  retaining  control  over  its  own 
oil  reserves,  Mexico  passed  further  legislation  in  1925  which  out- 
raged the  Standard  Oil  Company,  the  Sinclair-Doheny  petroleum 
group,  and  other  powerful  American  corporations.  Secretary  Kel- 
logg immediately  protested,  demanding  that  Mexico  rescind  such 
legislation,  sending  note  after  note  that  arrogantly  announced 
just  what  the  United  States  would  permit  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment to  do  and  just  what  it  wouldn't  permit.  The  United  States, 
so  Kellogg  made  clear,  "expects  the  Mexican  government  not  to 
take  any  action  under  the  laws  in  question  and  the  regulations 
issued  in  pursuance  thereto  which  would  operate  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  to  deprive  American  citizens  of  the  full  ownership, 
use  and  enjoyment  of  their  said  properties  and  property  rights."  45 
In  other  words,  the  Secretary  informed  another  nation  that  it 
would  not  be  allowed  to  enforce  its  laws  without  receiving  the 
express  sanction  of  America. 

The  pressure  on  Mexico,  supplemented  by  threats  of  force  and 
every  other  type  of  intimidation,  continued  for  three  years.  Re- 
lations were  further  complicated  when  William  Randolph  Hearst 
published  in  his  chain  of  newspapers  a  series  of  supposedly  secret 
documents  purporting  to  prove  that  the  Mexican  government  was 
fomenting  Communism  and  revolution  in  Central  America,  stir- 
ring up  hate  against  the  United  States  throughout  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  and  especially  in  Nicaragua,  and  was  in  some  way 
nefariously  conspiring  with  the  Soviet  Union  to  destroy  the  United 
States.  The  series  was  given  added  piquancy  by  accusing  Senators 
Norris,  Borah,  Heflin,  and  Robert  M.  LaFollette,  Jr.  (who  had 
succeeded  his  father)  of  having  received  bribes  from  the  Mexi- 
can government— which  supposedly  explained  their  opposition  to 
State  Department  policies.  The  Senate  investigated  and  discovered 
that,  like  almost  every  "revelation"  printed  in  the  yellow  press 
and  sponsored  by  Hearst,  the  charges  were  completely  and  abso- 
lutely false.  After  all,  Hearst  had  large  oil  and  mining  interests 
in  Mexico  and  had  never  hesitated  to  print  material  that  prom- 
ised to  be  personally  advantageous  merely  because  it  might  not  be 
true.  But  what  seemed  noteworthy  to  many  was  the  eagerness  with 
which  the  State  Department  seized  on  the  documents  to  justify  its 
actions.  An  official  spokesman  of  the  Department  shudderingly 
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referred  to  the  Hearst  "expose"  as  sufficient  and  final  proof  that  it 
was  necessary  to  combat  "the  specter  of  Mexican-fostered  Bolshe- 
vist hegemony  intervening  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Panama  Canal."  46 

Secretary  Kellogg' s  diplomacy  managed  only  to  make  the  rela- 
tions between  Mexico  and  this  country  progressively  worse  with 
each  note  he  sent.  Legalistic,  condescending,  arrogant,  Kellogg 
exhibited  once  again  his  faculty,  almost  amounting  to  genius,  of 
arousing  the  resentment  and  rage  of  any  nation  he  addressed. 
When  it  came  to  Mexico,  Kellogg  felt  no  obligation  to  watch 
his  language  as  he  was  more  apt  to  do,  for  example,  when  com- 
municating with  Downing  Street.  Yet  abusive  treatment  accom- 
plished nothing.  Only  when  Coolidge  appointed  Dwight  Morrow, 
a  partner  of  J.  P.  Morgan,  ambassador  to  Mexico  was  the  contro- 
versy settled.  By  1928,  the  regime  of  President  Calles  desperately 
needed  funds  and  had  steadily  become  more  reactionary  and  more 
anxious  to  comply  with  the  demands  of  the  American  imperialists. 
With  soft  words  and  hints  of  substantial  loans,  Ambassador  Mor- 
row mollified  the  Calles  government,  making  defeat  palatable  to 
those  in  Mexico  who  had  no  love  for  the  revolutionary  principles 
that  had  won  the  support  of  Mexican  workers  and  peasants.  Where 
Kellogg  failed,  Morrow  of  the  House  of  Morgan  succeeded.  His 
polite  words  and  shrewd  negotiating  skill  finally  ended  the  dis- 
agreement of  almost  a  decade.  Mexico  capitulated.  Wall  Street  had 
won  another  victory,  this  time  doing  for  itself  what  the  State 
Department  had  been  unable  to  accomplish  for  it. 

The  agitation  for  Philippine  independence  received  no  more 
encouragement  from  Coolidge  than  it  did  from  the  militaristic 
and  high-handed  Governor-General  Leonard  Wood,  appointed 
by  Harding  to  rule  the  Islands.  When  the  Philippine  legislature 
voted  to  hold  a  plebiscite  on  the  question  of  independence, 
Coolidge  promptly  vetoed  the  proposal.  In  the  Orient,  the  treaties 
entered  into  at  the  Washington  Conference  allowed  America  to 
share  the  exploitation  of  China,  and  to  gain  oil  and  other  con- 
cessions. Japanese  and  British  competition  was  stringent,  to  be 
sure,  yet  on  the  whole  the  United  States  was  able  to  meet  it 
satisfactorily.  In  conjunction  with  Britain  and  Japan,  America 
sent  warships  to  China  when  anti-imperialist  demonstrations  oc- 
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curred  in  the  larger  cities,  and  also  during  the  Chinese  revolu- 
tion for  national  liberation.  The  display  of  armed  force  by  the 
imperialist  nations,  in  which  America  co-operated,  was  ostensibly 
only  to  assure  protection  to  foreign  lives  and  property;  in  reality 
it  was  designed  to  make  certain  that  the  anti-imperialist  revolu- 
tion did  not  succeed.  The  leader  of  the  Nationalist  government, 
Chiang  Kai-Shek  had  turned  from  the  bourgeois  democratic  revo- 
lution to  counter-revolution  which  massacred  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  revolutionary  and  progressive  workers  and  peasants. 
Chiang  decided  to  ally  himself  with  the  repressive  foreign  imperial- 
ists (a  grave  mistake  he  was  later  forced  to  admit).  But  in  1928,  his 
position  led  Kellogg  promptly  to  recognize  the  new  regime. 

Diplomatic  recognition,  granted  by  the  United  States  before 
the  governments  of  France  and  England  were  prepared  to  follow 
suit,  was  a  clever  move.  That  and  the  Pact  of  Paris  proved  to  be 
Secretary  Kellogg's  most  successful  political  maneuvers.  Support 
of  Chiang  Kai-Shek  gained  for  America  the  good  will  of  the  Na- 
tionalist government,  and  good  will  meant  valuable  concessions 
as  well  as  preference  in  treatment  over  that  accorded  other  im- 
perialisms. Moreover,  American  backing  was  a  blow  to  the  Left 
in  China. 

Yet  it  was  not  necessary  for  the  State  Department  during  the 
Coolidge  period  to  give  the  same  attention  to  the  Orient  as  it  did 
to  such  problems  as  Latin  America,  Mexico,  European  war  debts, 
the  Pact  of  Paris,  and  the  refusal  to  recognize  the  Soviet  Union. 
These  were  the  main  considerations  in  the  era  of  prosperity,  and 
the  policies  evolved  seemed  in  each  case  to  make  more  enemies 
for  America.  Only  one  consideration  motivated  the  State  Depart- 
ment: What  did  the  oil  interests,  the  trusts,  the  exporters,  the 
bankers  most  earnestly  desire?  American  marines  and  the  Ameri- 
can navy  became  the  emissaries  of  Wall  Street.  The  State  Depart- 
ment represented  not  the  American  people  or  American  democ- 
racy; it  represented  instead  only  the  small  group  which  owned  the 
United  States,  its  State  Department,  and  the  President  who  sat 
as  a  figure-head  in  the  White  House. 

It  was  a  proud  time  for  America  when  it  came  to  reckoning 
investments  abroad  and  spheres  of  influence.  But  it  was  hardly  a 
propitious  epoch  for  world  peace  which  the  American  people 
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cherished  and  expected  to  have  guarded.  The  protests  were  few. 
The  liberals  and  progressives  occasionally  denounced  a  particu- 
larly reprehensible  action  of  the  State  Department  while  con- 
sistently demanding  the  withdrawal  of  American  marines  from 
South  America.  The  Workers  Party  and  such  magazines  as  the 
Nation,  New  Republic,  New  Masses,  Labor  Age,  and  Survey 
Graphic  determinedly  agitated  against  the  policies  of  the  ad- 
ministration, insisting  on  an  end  to  the  tyranny  of  American 
relations  with  smaller  countries,  and  doing  much  to  educate  trade 
unionists.  But  on  the  whole  the  American  people  remained  apa- 
thetic and  the  official  labor  movement  showed  little  interest. 

8  ' 

The  capitulation  of  government  to  business  was  reflected  most 
clearly  in  the  legislative  record  of  Congress  in  the  years  1926 
through  1928.  During  this  period,  the  national  legislature  re- 
mained almost  completely  inactive.  That  for  the  most  part  Con- 
gress refused  to  pass  legislation  recommended  by  the  White  House 
was  of  no  vital  importance  to  business  or  Coolidge,  who  was  a 
successful  President  so  long  as  Congress  did  not  express  its  revolt 
with  positive  measures  or  disregard  his  veto  by  enacting  legisla- 
tion of  which  Wall  Street  would  disapprove.  Hence,  while  the 
records  of  the  Sixty-Ninth  and  Seventieth  Congresses  were  amaz- 
ingly barren  of  accomplishment,  the  administration  and  its  sup- 
porters were  by  no  means  displeased.  Except  for  the  several  Sen- 
atorial investigations  that  continued  to  delve  into  the  oil  scandals 
and  other  abuses,  Congress  did  not  get  out  of  hand. 

In  1926,  aside  from  the  revision  of  the  tax  schedule,  and  the 
resolution  to  join  the  World  Court  (always  on  condition  that  the 
Senate's  sweeping  reservations  were  accepted  by  the  other  mem- 
ber nations— which  they  weren't),  Congress  passed  only  one  other 
important  bill,  the  Watson-Parker  Railroad  Act.  Designed  to  re- 
place the  former  Railroad  Labor  Board,  the  Act  set  up  a  Media- 
tion Board  of  five  men  and  was  so  worded  as  practically  to  outlaw 
strikes  by  railroad  workers.  It  was  a  major  victory  for  the  trans- 
portation companies;  under  the  new  law,  the  roads  successfully 
pressed  ahead  with  the  organization  of  company  unions. 

In  1927,  the  short  session  of  the  Sixty-Ninth  Congress  appro- 
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priated  large  amounts  for  further  naval  armaments  and  passed  the 
McNary-Haugen  Farm  Bill,  a  gesture  of  revolt  against  the  ad- 
ministration which  it  was  unable  to  sustain  against  an  angry 
veto.  Thereupon,  the  Sixty-Ninth  Congress  terminated  its  undistin- 
guished sessions,  having  carried  through  only  two  major  legislative 
'  acts— the  reduction  of  taxes  on  the  rich  and  the  restriction  of  the 
freedom  of  workers  to  strike. 

The  mid-term  elections  in  1926  proved  to  be  an  apathetic  con- 
test. The  Democrats  had  not  recovered  from  the  convention  of 
two  years  before;  they  remained  split  and  insufficiently  organ- 
ized to  oppose  the  Republicans  on  any  important  issue.  But 
even  if  they  had  been  able  to  unify  the  party,  the  Democrats 
had  no  program  to  offer  differing  in  any  vital  essential  from 
that  of  the  Republicans— they  accepted  the  same  premises;  they 
too  wished  to  help  business  and  to  preserve  the  prosperity  that 
if  nursed  properly  would  never  come  to  an  end.  Though  pro- 
hibition provided  the  basis  for  many  local  contests,  neither  the 
Democrats  nor  the  Republicans  took  a  party  stand.  Candidates 
were  wet  or  dry  not  because  of  party  rulings  but  merely  be- 
cause the  contenders  felt  that  they  had  most  chance  of  election 
if  they  pinned  the  white  ribbon  of  the  Women's  Christian  Tem- 
perance Union  in  their  lapels  or  if  they  denounced  the  Volstead 
Act  as  a  violation  of  liberty,  justice,  and  the  American  heritage. 
With  LaFollette  dead,  no  liberal  leader  appeared  who  could  rally 
the  farmers  torn  by  sectional  differences,  the  conservative  union 
leaders  who  had  been  so  reluctant  in  their  support  of  the  pro- 
gressives in  the  last  presidential  election,  the  liberals  with  their 
vague  reformist  hopes,  the  opportunistic  and  bewildered  Social- 
ists, or  the  various  Farmer-Labor  groups  each  more  interested  in 
local  than  in  national  problems.  The  Conference  for  Progressive 
Political  Action  was  as  dead  as  the  single-tax  movement.  The 
Communists,  involved  in  internal  difficulties  of  organization  and 
still  with  only  a  small  following  among  the  workers,  could  do  no 
more  than  utilize  the  campaign  to  educate  a  section  of  the  elec- 
torate in  Communist  principles  and  aims.  Illusions  of  prosperity 
affected  the  working  and  city  middle  classes,  making  them  im- 
patient of  reform  and  suspicious  of  supporting  a  shift  from  the 
passive  laissez-faire  policy  of  the  major  parties  to  an  alternative 
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program  of  change  and  positive  action.  For  the  credo  of  the 
twenties  which  even  workers  and  farmers  for  the  most  part  were 
inclined  to  accept  was  the  belief  that  though  men  and  women  be 
poor  as  church  mice,  they  enjoyed  equality  with  the  very  rich. 

And  yet,  the  1926  election  results  were  no  tribute  to  Republican 
leadership  or  to  President  Coolidge.  The  Republicans  lost  their 
majority  in  the  Senate  where  the  Democrats  claimed  forty-seven 
seats  and  the  Farmer-Laborites  one;  in  the  House,  the  Republican 
margin  diminished  noticeably.  Senator  Butler,  chairman  of  the 
Republican  National  Committee  and  supported  by  Coolidge,  was 
defeated  by  a  Democrat  in  the  President's  own  state  of  Massachu- 
setts. Throughout  the  Middle  West,  progressives  and  insurgents 
won  numerous  offices.  Democrats  captured  New  York,  where 
Governor  Alfred  E.  Smith  was  re-elected  to  a  fourth  term;  the  party 
was  successful  in  Maryland,  Ohio,  and  South  Dakota  as  well. 

Americans  were  still  inclined  to  "turn  the  rascals  out."  But  the 
Republican  reversals  in  1926  had  no  far-reaching  significance. 
The  negative  course  of  the  administration  led  the  majority  of 
people  either  to  regard  politics  cynically  or  to  conclude  that 
political  action  was  of  far  less  concern  than  the  problem  of  making 
money.  There  was  no  effective  rallying  point  for  discontent;  the 
farmers  lacked  organization,  the  workers  for  the  most  part  were 
not  unionized,  and  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  was  losing 
membership.  The  middle  classes  looked  forward  to  the  days  when 
prosperity  would  finally  seep  through  to  them  as  they  had  been 
promised.  The  government  did  nothing  anyway,  so  a  large  group 
reasoned.  It  made  no  difference  whether  a  Democrat  or  Republican 
went  to  Washington  or  to  the  state  capitals  since  all  candidates 
were  pretty  much  alike  and  one  party  did  not  differ  from  the 
other  in  any  discernible  manner.  No  national  leaders  came  for- 
ward, no  weighty  questions  were  to  be  settled  by  the  ballot,  and 
there  seemed  no  reason  to  vote.  If  one  did,  how  could  there  be 
any  expectation  that  a  vote  either  way  made  much  difference  in 
the  long  run?  Men  and  women  felt  neither  profoundly  enthusiastic 
about  Coolidge  nor  deeply  resentful,  but  for  the  most  part  merely 
indifferent. 

Indeed,  the  government  machine  had  been  taken  over  by 
monopoly,  Congress  had  been  relegated  to  a  second  place,  and  the 
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government,  increasingly  bureaucratized,  presented  a  formidable 
front  to  those  who  attempted  to  resist  it.  The  monopolists  carried 
most  weight  with  the  administration.  And  these  leaders  of  enter- 
prise were  incredibly  ignorant  of  social  relationships  and  just  as 
incredibly  uninterested.  Government  reflected  their  "practical" 
outlook,  impatient  with  reform  which  would  only  clutter  things 
up  and  interfere  with  the  conduct  of  industry  and  finance.  The 
government  of  the  United  States  had  developed  in  a  manner  that 
conformed  with  the  pattern  described  by  Lenin: 

Imperialism  in  particular— the  era  of  banking  capital,  the 
era  of  gigantic  capitalist  monopolies,  the  era  of  the  trans- 
formation of  monopoly  capitalism  into  state  monopoly-cap- 
italism—shows an  unprecedented  strengthening  of  the  "state 
machinery"  and  an  unprecedented  growth  of  its  bureau- 
cratic and  military  apparatus,  side  by  side  with  the  increase  of 
repressive  measures  against  the  proletariat,  alike  in  the  mo- 
narchical and  the  freest  republican  countries.47 

When  the  Seventieth  Congress  convened,  it  reflected  the  impo- 
tence of  the  legislature  as  contrasted  to  the  bureaus  and  executive- 
appointed  commissions  now  largely  running  the  country.  Congress 
accomplished  nothing  in  the  last  months  of  1927;  in  the  following 
year,  it  revived  to  some  degree,  and  showed  a  whit  more  initiative. 
Once  again  it  passed  a  slightly  altered  McNary-Haugen  Farm  Bill, 
and  once  again  could  not  muster  the  two-thirds  vote  necessary  to 
enact  it  over  the  President's  bitter  veto.  It  did  succeed  in  defying 
the  Chief  Executive  by  overriding  his  vetoes  on  bills  providing 
salary  increases  for  postal  employees  and  retirement  pay  to  dis- 
abled veteran  emergency  officers.  It  appropriated  large  sums  for 
armaments  (including  a  fat  amount  for  gunboats  to  police  the 
rivers  of  China).  It  paid  its  respects  to  monopoly  by  authorizing 
munificent  mail  subsidies  to  domestic  companies,  based  not  on  the 
amount  of  mail  transported  but  on  the  number  of  miles  traveled 
by  the  carrier,  and  so  permitted  the  shipping  companies  more 
profitably  to  operate  the  merchant  marine.  It  further  reduced 
taxes  on  corporate  incomes.  It  repealed  the  3  per  cent  tax  on  auto- 
mobile manufacturers.  But  it  failed  to  agree  on  the  reapportion- 
ment  of  Congressional  seats,  and  when  it  endorsed  government 
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operation  of  Muscle  Shoals,  Coolidge's  pocket  veto  ended  the 
revolt. 

Congressional  impuissance  and  the  negative  attitudes  of  the 
administration,  willing  to  let  business  (whose  "spiritual"  values 
Coolidge  never  tired  of  praising)  have  its  head,  reflected  the  prev- 
alent disdain  of  idealism.  Disillusion  had  replaced  enthusiasm 
for  Wilson's  New  Freedom  when  the  reform  movement  collapsed 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  The  country  as  a  whole  was  intoxicated 
by  the  heady  vision  of  prosperity.  How  deep  this  prosperity  went, 
how  general  it  was,  how  real  its  existence,  was  not  the  question. 
Men  and  women  in  all  walks  of  life  believed  in  it,  and  illusory 
though  it  proved  to  be  on  re-examination  from  the  perspective  of 
the  thirties,  it  was  not  subjected  to  serious  challenge  or  doubt  by 
the  majority  of  Americans  throughout  the  Coolidge  period.  If 
ease  and  plenty  were  not  yet  the  lot  of  all,  they  would  soon  spread, 
like  water  running  through  a  system  of  irrigation  ditches,  until 
everyone  was  nourished  by  the  flow  of  profits  and  the  standard  of 
living  of  even  the  very  poorest  would  begin  to  rise.  Besides,  the 
majority  asked,  what  good  is  idealism  when  the  administration 
refused  to  translate  reform  measures  into  action?  Better  to  hop  on 
the  bandwagon,  get  rich  quick,  and  then  with  well-lined  pockets 
have  no  need  for  the  benefits  of  reform. 

The  farmers  may  have  had  their  doubts;  but  the  city  middle 
classes  clung  to  their  great  expectations  without  many  qualms, 
and  even  the  industrial  workers  were  prone  to  believe  the  new 
mythology.  "The  business  of  America  is  business"  became  the 
philosophy  of  "practical"  people  busily  concerned  with  specula- 
tion, expanding  sales,  installment  buying,  and  business  acumen. 
Those  who  could  not  gamble  in  stocks  or  real  estate  and  who 
received  no  dividends— and  they  included  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority—confidently expected  that  their  chance  to  share  the  easy 
money  would  soon  be  forthcoming.  Profits,  so  the  credo  went, 
would  eventually  bless  with  their  beneficence  even  the  small 
merchants  and  the  independent  producers.  Wages  would  shoot  up 
as  monopoly  earnings  increased  and  the  owners  began  to  distribute 
their  gains  among  the  white  collar  and  industrial  workers.  Even 
the  farmers  might  be  miraculously  benefited,  somehow,  sometime. 
There  appeared  to  be  no  reason  and  there  was  certainly  no  inclina- 
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tion  to  worry  about  the  stamping  out  of  abuses  if  everyone  was 
destined  to  enjoy  security  and  plenty,  the  legacies  of  ever  broad- 
ening prosperity. 

The  "feel"  of  prosperity  was  heightened  by  the  installment 
buying  system.  A  man  with  a  forty-dollar-a-week  income  could 
make  a  payment  on  a  car,  a  radio,  an  insurance  policy,  and  even 
a  house  and  lot.  What  is  more,  he  not  only  could  but  did.  The 
middle  classes  sank  hopelessly  into  debt  for  "necessities"  urged 
on  them  by  advertising  that  had  the  correct  "psychological"  twist 
to  extract  the  initial  down  payment,  and  by  the  urge  to  keep  up 
with  the  next  fellow  who  had  also  undertaken  debts  far  beyond 
his  ability  to  discharge.  The  willingness  to  buy  and  mortgage 
earning  power  for  years  to  come  derived  not  so  much  from  any 
belief  that  such  burdens  could  long  be  carried  on  present  earnings, 
but  from  the  conviction  that  salaries  would  rise,  or  that  a  "killing" 
could  be  made  on  the  stock  market  by  sinking  what  little  remained 
of  savings  into  a  margin  account  at  the  nearest  stock  brokerage 
office.  There  was  no  idea  among  the  dominant  groups  that  the 
bubble  could  burst;  besides,  Coolidge,  Mellon,  Hoover,  the  heads 
of  the  largest  corporations,  the  convincing  advertisers,  the  pro- 
fessors of  economics  and  political  science,  and  the  banking  seers 
almost  unanimously  agreed  that  far  from  being  a  bubble,  pros- 
perity had  only  just  begun.  The  heights  to  which  it  could  be 
expected  to  go  were  unpredictable.  Didn't  the  stockmarket,  egged 
on  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board's  low  rediscount  rates  and  the 
constant  pronouncements  of  the  President  and  the  greatest  Secre- 
tary of  Treasury,  reach  new  highs  almost  every  day  from  1925 
through  1928?  When  the  levels  did  sink,  they  did  so  only  momen- 
tarily and  rebounded  almost  immediately  to  new  peaks.  The 
middle  classes  believed.  Even  the  workers,  whose  job  security  was 
nil,  pledged  wages  of  future  years  to  buy  on  installment,  and 
families  went  undernourished  and  improperly  clothed  so  that 
payments  could  be  met  on  cars,  radios,  furniture,  or  refrigerators. 
Once  in  debt,  a  worker  felt  he  could  not  "afford"  to  strike.  Install- 
ment buying  while  it  lasted  proved  a  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the 
monopolies  against  residues  of  working-class  protest  and  militancy 
not  already  smothered  by  the  executive  council  of  the  A.  F.  of  L., 
the  Red  scare,  or  the  prosperity  myth. 
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Certainly  the  leaders  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
with  its  philosophy  of  no  philosophy,  were  ill-equipped  to  resist 
the  honeyed  promises  of  the  Coolidge  years.  Committed  to  a  policy 
of  collaboration  with  the  employers,  believing  firmly  in  the  efficacy 
of  "amicable"  agreements  between  owners  and  union  representa- 
tives, the  custodians  of  Gompersism  more  than  ever  sought  to 
co-operate  with  the  heads  of  business.  For  co-operation  would 
allow  the  corporations  to  increase  their  earnings,  and  then  labor 
would  be  asked  to  partake  of  the  new  riches. 

The  outlook  of  the  A.F.  of  L.  was  unaffected  by  the  death  of 
Samuel  Gompers  at  the  end  of  1924.  The  heads  of  the  international 
and  national  unions  selected  his  successor  not  for  his  record  in  the 
labor  movement  or  because  he  had  given  any  proof  of  leadership 
or  ability.  They  chose  William  Green  of  Coshocton,  Ohio,  because 
they  could  be  sure  that  he  would  abide  by  the  premises  of  Gom- 
persism. They  chose  him  because  jealousies  within  the  Federation 
executive  council  were  such  that  no  dominant  labor  leader  could 
hope  to  win  the  position  for  himself.  John  L.  Lewis,  president  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  William  Hutcheson  of  the 
carpenters,  T.  A.  Rickert  of  the  United  Garment  Workers,  Mat- 
thew Woll,  designated  "crown  prince"  by  Gompers  before  his 
death,  were  all  ambitious  men,  each  far  too  ambitious  to  merit  the 
trust  of  his  colleagues.  And  so,  almost  by  default,  the  presidency 
passed  to  William  Green,  third  vice-president  in  the  executive 
council  and  secretary-treasurer  of  the  United  Mine  Workers. 
Green,  endorsed  by  John  L.  Lewis  who  controlled  the  biggest  bloc 
of  votes,  was  an  undistinguished  compromise,  but  an  eminently 
safe  one.  Each  member  of  the  executive  council  could  hope  to 
influence  the  malleable  Green,  and  to  guide  this  sober,  plodding 
man  who  lacked  imagination  and  was  consumed  by  no  over- 
whelming ambition. 

In  the  period  of  prosperity,  William  Green  proved  himself  a 
careful  executive  excelling  in  after-dinner  speeches  before  Cham- 
bers of  Commerce,  manufacturers  associations,  Rotary  Clubs,  and 
other  gatherings  of  "the  rich,  the  wise,  and  the  good."  Under  his 
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leadership,  the  Federation  caused  the  owners  no  trouble.  It  was 
amenable  to  reason,  which  meant  that  the  A.F.  of  L.  further 
developed  its  phobia  against  strike  action.  Green's  energy  was 
largely  directed  toward  combating  the  "Red  menace,"  another 
way  of  designating  the  militant  rank  and  file  which  resented  low 
wages,  the  speed-up,  the  stretch-out,  and  other  abuses  practiced 
by  the  employers  and  excused  as  a  means  of  increasing  labor's 
"efficiency." 

Green,  the  Calvin  Coolidge  of  the  labor  movement,  didn't  want 
to  unionize  more  workers.  The  A.F.  of  L.  was  a  nice,  comfortable 
organization  with  almost  three  million  members.  To  recruit  addi- 
tional numbers  from  the  thirty  million  still  eligible  meant  to 
oppose  the  strongest  corporations— steel,  automobile,  rubber, 
glass,  shipping,  textile,  and  all  the  other  giants  of  American  pro- 
duction. It  meant  bringing  the  semi-skilled  and  unskilled  into  the 
A.F.  of  L.,  and  who  could  tell  what  might  happen  to  William 
Green  and  the  leaders  sitting  in  the  executive  council  if  their  firm 
hold  on  well-paid  offices  was  loosened  by  new  members  with  new 
ideas  (and  each  with  a  vote)?  Who  could  foresee  whether  an 
increase  in  the  Federation's  ranks  might  not  result  in  class  antag- 
onisms with  the  employers?  William  Green  believed,  as  Gompers 
before  him  had  preached,  that  it  was  all-important  for  the  Federa- 
tion never  to  reverse  "our  consistent  refusal  to  commit  our  move- 
ment to  a  class-conscious  philosophy  which  would  have  entailed 
tactics  based  upon  a  belief  that  irreconcilable  conflict  exists  be- 
tween owners  of  capital  and  labor."  48  Green  remarked  elsewhere: 
"If  reason  and  judgment  are  enthroned,  directing  the  lives  and  ac- 
tions of  men,  we  can  establish  a  relationship  in  industry  which  will 
speed  the  cause  of  peace,  satisfaction,  and  prosperity."  49  Had  not 
President  Coolidge  himself  assured  labor  and  the  American  people 
that  business  cherished  spiritual  values  and  "has  for  its  main 
reliance  truth  and  faith  and  justice"?  50  So  it  was  hardly  remark- 
able for  Green  to  come  forth  with: 

The  majority  of  employers  sincerely  and  honestly  wish  to 
maintain  decent  wage  standards  and  humane  conditions  of 
employment.  They  neither  seek  the  exploitation  of  labor  nor 
the  exploitation  of  the  consuming  public.  They  are  inspired 
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by  a  keen  sense  of  justice  and  are  influenced  in  all  their  busi- 
ness dealings  by  a  spirit  of  fair-dealing  and  fair-play.51 

But  the  labor  movement  was  not  content  merely  to  pay  lip- 
service  to  the  ideal  of  collaboration.  It  sought  to  carry  out  such 
policies  with  a  fervor  which  if  it  did  not  improve  working-class 
conditions,  nevertheless  wrung  paeans  of  praise  from  the  govern- 
ment and  the  monopolies.  The  ability  of  the  A.F.  of  L.  to  turn  the 
other  cheek  after  suffering  abuse  or  a  rebuff  at  the  hands  of  the 
employers  became  habitual.  When,  like  an  obsequious  beggar, 
Green  humbly  pleaded  for  permission  to  organize  automobile 
workers  and  had  the  door  slammed  unceremoniously  in  his  face, 
he  expressed  only  hurt  surprise  and  let  it  go  at  that.  When  the 
railroads  and  other  large  corporations  devoted  a  good  deal  of 
energy  and  no  little  expense  to  the  building  of  company  unions 
and  the  perfecting  of  the  American  Plan,  the  Federation  presi- 
dent was  aggrieved  and  attempted  to  reason  with  the  employers. 
In  a  report  the  executive  council  pointed  out  that  bona  fide  unions 
would  be  more  advantageous  to  the  companies  because  "Union 
management  co-operation— the  joint  activity  of  the  two  equal 
groups  ...  is  much  more  fundamental  and  effective  than  employee 
representation  plans  for  co-operation  with  management."  52  But 
when  the  Trade  Union  Educational  League,  organized  by  mili- 
tant rank  and  filers,  among  whom  the  Communists  were  partic- 
ularly active,  urged  the  trade  unions  to  develop  "from  their  present 
antiquated  and  stagnant  condition  into  powerful,  modern  labor 
organizations,  capable  of  waging  successful  warfare  against  Cap- 
ital," 53  William  Green  ordered  the  militants  and  left-wingers 
purged  from  the  unions  and  declared  unrelenting  war  on  the 
dissidents  and  their  ideas. 

The  Trade  Union  Educational  League  continued  to  be  a  thorn 
in  the  soft  flesh  of  the  executive  council  throughout  the  twenties. 
First  organized  in  1921  largely  through  the  efforts  of  William  Z. 
Foster,  the  T.U.E.L.  repudiated  the  Federation's  class  collabora- 
tionist policies,  and  advocated  in  its  stead  the  principle  of  class 
struggle.  It  condemned  dual  unionism,  called  for  industrial  or- 
ganization through  amalgamation  of  existing  unions,  the  bringing 
of  the  unorganized  into  the  labor  movement,  a  class  labor  party, 
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and  the  eventual  abolition  of  the  capitalist  system  to  be  replaced 
by  a  workers'  republic.  Supporting  the  immediate  recognition  of 
the  Soviet  Union  by  the  United  States  (which  the  A.F.  of  L.  con- 
ventions consistently  opposed),  the  T.U.E.L.  advised  American 
labor  to  affiliate  with  the  Red  International  of  Labor  Unions. 
Throughout  the  Coolidge  years,  it  pressed  for  the  broadening  of 
rank-and-file  democracy  in  the  Federation,  encouraged  the  mili- 
tancy of  the  workers,  held  up  the  illusion  of  prosperity  to  analysis 
and  ridicule,  and  conducted  numerous  strikes,  particularly  in  the 
textile  and  garment  industries.  It  played  a  significant  role  in  aiding 
the  railroad  shopmen's  strike  of  1922,  and  in  the  frequent  coal 
stoppages  of  the  twenties. 

The  T.U.E.L.  pridefully  admitted  its  militancy  and  radicalism, 
its  unrelenting  opposition  to  Gompersism,  and  its  refusal  to  coun- 
tenance Green's  joyous  co-operation  with  the  industrialists.  In 
consequence,  the  executive  council  gave  its  wholehearted  attention 
to  the  task  of  destroying  the  T.U.E.L.  All  during  the  dark  days 
for  labor,  the  battle  raged.  But  for  all  the  difficulties,  the  T.U.E.L. 
managed  to  give  direction  to  workers'  militancy  which  the  A.F.  of 
L.  sought  to  liquidate,  to  keep  alive  the  demand  for  democracy 
within  the  unions,  and  to  proselytize  for  industrial  organization 
of  the  mass-production  industries. 

The  role  of  the  Trade  Union  Educational  League  in  the  twen- 
ties was  that  of  an  opposition  movement  fighting  against  capitula- 
tion and  for  the  maintenance  of  the  labor  movement's  basic 
traditions.  Green  and  the  executive  council  had  abjectly  aban- 
doned the  working  class  to  the  exploitation  of  monopoly.  They 
had  gone  farther  than  the  acceptance  of  non-resistance.  The  Fed- 
eration put  what  little  energy  it  had  in  the  service  of  the  corpora- 
tions, anxiously  attempting  to  initiate  new  methods  that  would 
raise  labor's  "efficiency."  This  meant  encouraging  rather  than 
criticizing  the  speed-up  and  stretch-out  systems;  it  meant  refusal 
to  strike  even  against  the  most  severe  abuses;  it  meant  sending 
union  representatives  into  the  factories  to  discover  means  whereby 
the  owners  could  do  the  same  work  with  less  men  and  could  step-up 
production  at  the  expense  of  the  employees.  It  encouraged  stock- 
ownership  plans  sponsored  by  the  companies,  though  the  stock 
usually  did  not  enjoy  any  voting  rights  and  the  dividends  received 
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by  the  individual  worker  were  negligible.  But  the  possession  of  a 
few  shares  of  stock  supposedly  endowed  the  worker  with  an  interest 
in  the  success  of  the  firm.  He  was  a  partner,  as  much  concerned 
over  profits  as  the  directors  with  offices  in  Wall  Street  or  as  the 
president  of  the  corporation.  He  would  be  insane  to  strike  against 
himself;  what  he  didn't  make  in  wages  he  would  receive  in  profits. 
A  writer  in  Coal  Age  commented: 

All  things  considered,  employee  stock  ownership,  if  it  exerts 
any  influence  upon  control  of  industry  at  all,  operates  to 
make  it  easier  for  an  existing  management  to  maintain  itself— 
already  no  difficult  task,  so  long  as  the  business  is  reasonably 
successful.54 

A  worker  able  to  buy  a  thousand  dollars  worth  of  stock— and 
such  an  amount  in  the  hands  of  an  employee  was  rare  indeed- 
received  at  the  high  interest  rate  of  6  per  cent  an  income  of  sixty 
dollars  a  year.  But  if  through  organization,  the  same  worker  raised 
his  wage  only  five  cents  an  hour,  then  if  he  received  employment 
for  two  hundred  eight-hour  days  a  year,  he  increased  his  income 
by  eighty  dollars.  In  addition,  the  worker  who  won  advances 
through  the  union  was  in  a  far  stronger  position  to  demand 
better  working  conditions  than  he  was  by  possessing  a  few  non- 
voting  shares. 

The  A.F.  of  L.,  however,  did  not  concern  itself  with  such  alter- 
natives, and  many  workers  were  taken  in  by  schemes  for  their 
"betterment."  For  their  part,  the  open  shoppers  appraised  stock- 
ownership  schemes  more  realistically.  One  employers'  association 
foresaw  that  selling  stock  to  workers  could  result  in  "lessening  the 
difference  of  opinion  between  employer  and  employee,  and  .  .  . 
substituting  co-operative  loyalty  and  a  basis  of  mutual  interest  and 
understanding."  55  A  proponent  of  "profit  sharing"  found  "Such 
plans  rest  largely  upon  the  assumption  that  an  employee  who  is  a 
stockholder  in  the  concern  will  be  less  likely  to  go  on  strike,  will 
be  less  easily  influenced  by  'agitators,'  and  will  be  more  likely  to 
take  the  viewpoint  of  the  owners  and  managers."  56  The  ruse  was 
considered  "a  cure  for  radicalism,"  and  would  result  in  a  "backfire 
against  unrest." 

Even  more  effective,  so  far  as  hamstringing  worker  militancy 
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went,  were  the  A.F.  of  L.'s  enthusiastic  services  as  efficiency  experts. 
The  most  widespread  form  was  known  as  the  "B  &  O  Plan,"  since 
it  was  first  applied  on  the  Baltimore  8c  Ohio  Railroad.  The  union 
purchased  recognition  from  the  railroad  companies  by  supplying 
experts.  These  agents,  with  the  authority  of  the  union  behind 
them,  speeded  up  the  workers,  and  so  reduced  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion. It  was  their  job  to  eliminate  "undesirable  workers  and  union 
working  rules  that  hamper  efficiency  in  profit-making."  57  Officially 
dubbed  "union-management  co-operation,"  and  endorsed  repeat- 
edly in  A.F.  of  L.  conventions,  the  B  8c  O  Plan  was  soon  applied  to 
industries  other  than  railroads.  Union  officials  urged  an  ever- 
increasing  work  rate,  for  which  employees  were  promised  steady 
jobs  and  higher  wages.  But  though  production  increased  and  over- 
head dropped,  wages  failed  to  rise,  and  the  security  of  industrial 
workers  was  no  more  assured  than  before. 

Since  the  A.F.  of  L.— and  no  less  the  Railroad  Brotherhoods- 
believed  that  the  interests  of  the  employer  and  the  worker  were 
identical,  there  seemed  no  reason  why  the  unions  should  not  go 
into  business  for  themselves.  An  epidemic  of  labor  banking  swept 
the  country.  At  one  time,  there  existed  over  thirty  labor  banks 
with  capital  of  more  than  $200,000,000.  Labor  possessed,  so  the 
rapt  editorials  in  the  labor  press  emphasized,  "materials  with 
which  to  create  weapons  as  powerful  as  those  used  by  capital.  It  is 
coming  to  know  the  value  of  credit  and  the  power  of  banking 
institutions."  58  From  banking  it  was  only  a  step  to  coal  mining, 
real-estate  speculation,  projects  for  apartment  houses,  insurance 
companies.  There  was  nothing  co-operative  about  such  ventures; 
they  were  hard-run  profit-making  organizations.  A  railroad  union 
operating  a  coal  mine  hired  non-union  labor  because  it  could  then 
pay  lower  wages  to  its  employees.  The  majority  of  stock  in  most  of 
the  union  companies  was  closely  held  by  union  bureaucrats,  who 
through  earnings— and  lootings— built  up  sizable  fortunes.  The 
top  officials  in  these  companies  had  patronage  to  distribute  in  the 
form  of  lucrative  jobs;  they  began  to  exercise  political  power  within 
the  machines  of  the  two  major  parties;  they  became  men  of  sub- 
stance, sure  of  their  ability  to  hold  on  to  their  union  positions, 
with  the  outlook  of  corporation  owners  and  with  an  equal  sym- 
pathy for  the  working  class. 
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The  dream  of  sudden  wealth  that  overwhelmed  the  labor  finan- 
ciers came  to  an  abrupt  end.  The  coal  mines  went  into  receiver- 
ship, the  Florida  land  boom  collapsed,  the  banks  failed  miserably. 
Worker-investors  lost  their  savings  and  saw  thirty  million  dollars 
of  their  hard-earned  money,  carefully  saved  during  a  life-time  of 
labor,  completely  dissipated.  Reserves  for  insurance  and  pensions 
went  with  the  deposits.  And  it  turned  out  that  a  startling  number 
of  union  officials  who  fancied  themselves  as  businessmen  (and 
whose  inefficiency,  reckless  speculation,  and  often  personal  dis- 
honesty had  caused  the  projects  to  fail)  had  not  been  remiss  in 
feathering  their  own  nests  with  the  money  of  investors  and 
depositors. 

Disgust  with  labor  in  business,  however,  did  not  occur  much 
before  1927  and  was  not  complete  until  1932.  In  the  meantime, 
the  unions  were  paralyzed,  without  the  slightest  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  rank  and  file.  What  strikes  there  were  during  this 
period  received  little  encouragement  from  the  Federation,  which 
usually  ignored  or  actually  sabotaged  the  workers'  actions.  Success- 
ful strikes  were  conducted  by  militants,  usually  expelled  by  the  A.F. 
of  L.,  and  by  the  Communists  who  provided  leadership  and  often 
won  for  the  workers  improved  conditions.  If  the  Workers  Party 
had  done  nothing  else,  the  aid  and  advice  it  offered  strikers  at  a 
time  when  they  were  deserted  by  their  own  officials  was  a  service 
to  the  exploited  and  oppressed  that  could  not  be  exaggerated.  For 
these  small  walkouts  helped  maintain  the  wage  level  and  kept 
alive  the  impulse  for  organization. 

Even  the  most  powerful,  and  historically  one  of  the  most  mili- 
tant, unions  affiliated  with  the  A.F.  of  L.,  the  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America  led  by  John  L.  Lewis,  suffered  from  collaborationist 
tactics.  Throughout  the  twenties,  the  miners  were  involved  in  one 
strike  after  another  to  preserve  the  union  and  the  contracts  won 
in  the  1919  strike.  But  in  1922,  Lewis  mistakenly  signed  a  contract 
which  excluded  a  hundred  thousand  non-union  miners  who  had 
supported  the  strike  from  the  first.  Wage  cuts  hit  this  group.  The 
non-union  mine  owners  gained  a  distinct  advantage  over  the 
owners  who  employed  union  workers.  Lewis'  desertion  further 
weakened  the  rank  and  file's  confidence  in  his  leadership.  Partial 
unionization  proved  a  miserable  failure;  membership  in  the 
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U.M.W.  began  to  dwindle.  Terror,  injunctions,  yellow-dog  con- 
tracts whittled  away  one  district  after  another.  Yet  in  1924,  to  win 
a  new  agreement,  the  union  felt  it  had  to  relinquish  still  more 
districts.  In  1927,  to  preserve  what  remained  of  the  union,  the 
miners  struck  again,  but  the  action  ended  in  rout,  with  each  dis- 
trict forced  to  negotiate  separately.  Membership  fell  off  still  more. 
The  U.M.W.'s  hand-to-mouth,  day-to-day  program  which  refused 
to  acknowledge  class  relationships  and  which  depended  on  unen- 
forceable contracts  rather  than  on  rank-and-file  strength,  in  the 
end  almost  shattered  the  most  powerful  union  in  America.  Yet  the 
strikes  on  the  whole  did  help  preserve  the  wage  level.  And  most  of 
all  they  proved  that  prosperity  had  not  spread  so  widely  among  the 
workers  as  the  administration  and  the  journalistic  eulogies  of  the 
day  would  have  had  Americans  believe.  Where  workers  had  organi- 
zation and  leadership— even  the  often  short-sighted  leadership  that 
Lewis  then  provided— terror,  injunctions,  special  police  and  the 
National  Guard  could  not  stop  them  from  establishing  picket 
lines  and  maintaining  them  with  resolute  solidarity. 

Nor  did  the  subservience  of  the  A.F.  of  L.  officialdom  persuade 
the  state  or  federal  courts  to  relax  the  anti-labor  drive  which  had 
continued  undiminished  since  the  Palmer  Red-scare  days.  With  a 
deadly  consistency,  the  courts  upheld  reaction.  The  one  slight 
exception  in  favor  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  was  the  forbidding  of 
"unlawful  search  and  seizure,"  but  this  seeming  inconsistency, 
which  restrained  over-zealous  attempts  by  federal  agents  to  enforce 
the  prohibition  amendment,  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  liberties 
of  labor.  Criminal  syndicalism  laws  were  invariably  approved.  In 
1926,  the  Supreme  Court  sustained  the  right  of  any  state  legislature 
to  forbid  strikes  for  certain  purposes.  The  decision  endangered  the 
most  important  weapon  in  the  hands  of  workers— the  right  to 
strike. 

A  partial  record  of  state  court  decisions  gave  evidence  of  judi- 
ciary reaction  all  during  prosperity  years.  Attempts  by  the  United 
Mine  Workers  to  organize  miners  in  West  Virginia  were  enjoined 
as  interfering  with  interstate  commerce.  Yellow-dog  contracts  were 
invariably  sustained.  Seattle  school  teachers  were  ordered  to  leave 
the  union  they  had  organized,  or  be  fired.  Strikes  against  the  use  of 
non-union  material  were  pronounced  illegal  in  Massachusetts. 
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Only  citizens  were  allowed  to  picket  in  Ohio.  Picketing  was  for- 
bidden in  Washington.  Ohio  cancelled  an  arbitration  award  to 
workers  on  the  grounds  that  the  closed  shop  was  against  the  law. 
The  payment  of  old-age  pensions  was  outlawed  in  Pennsylvania. 
The  Minnesota  statute  ordering  a  weekly  rest  day  in  every  seven 
was  deemed  unconstitutional.  The  minimum  wage  laws  for  women 
and  children  were  stricken  off  the  books  in  Arizona,  Arkansas, 
Kansas,  and  Washington,  D.  C.  South  Carolina  courts  recognized 
no  right  to  strike  at  any  time,  and  each  strike's  legality  was  ordered 
passed  upon  individually. 

Moreover,  the  federal  child  labor  amendment  failed  to  gain  the 
necessary  number  of  state  endorsements  and  became  a  dead  letter. 
The  Post  Office  Department  banned  from  the  mails  stamps  issued 
by  the  All-American  Anti-Imperialist  League  protesting  against 
the  State  Department's  interference  in  Nicaragua.  Distinguished 
foreign  visitors,  such  as  Alexandra  Kollontai,  Soviet  Russia's  am- 
bassador to  Mexico  seeking  transit  across  the  United  States,  were 
forbidden  entry  into  this  country.  Communists  were  arrested  for 
making  speeches,  their  election  meetings  were  broken  up,  the 
foreign-born  were  in  continual  danger  of  unjust  deportation,  and 
police  violence  accompanied  almost  every  strike.  But  lynchers 
went  free,  seldom  if  ever  brought  to  trial  and  never  convicted. 
The  Ku  Klux  Klan  enjoyed  immunity  to  beat,  intimidate,  terror- 
ize. The  "patriotic  societies"  persecuted  anyone  whose  opinions 
they  didn't  like,  too  often  aided  by  the  American  Legion  and  the 
local  police.  Vigilantes  and  deputies  had  carte  blanche  to  exercise 
any  violence  against  strikers  and  still  be  immune  from  punish- 
ment. Strikebreakers  received  the  protection  of  law-enforcement 
bodies.  Injunctions  against  labor  unions  could  be  obtained  for  the 
asking. 

The  collaborationist  policies  of  the  official  labor  movement 
resulted  in  no  increased  tolerance  toward  working-class  organiza- 
tions. The  years  of  prosperity  marked  a  low  point  for  American 
democracy  and  idealism.  Only  the  few  progressive  weekly  mag- 
azines, the  handful  of  liberals  who  still  were  concerned  with 
politics,  the  organizations  like  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union, 
the  International  Labor  Defense,  and  the  Workers  Party  fought 
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the  evils  of  imperialism,  lynching,  intolerance,  persecution  of 
minorities  and  the  foreign  born,  and  upheld  the  right  of  workers 
to  organize  and  strike. 

10 

These  were  America's  golden  years,  the  high  point  of  prosperity 
in  the  age  of  monopoly  and  imperialism.  The  profit  system  func- 
tioned as  never  before,  so  that  President  Coolidge  could  boast 
that  while  he  was  in  the  White  House,  he  could  sit  back  and 
"avoid  the  big  problems."  59  The  returns  to  industrialists  and 
bankers  were  startling.  From  1924  to  1929,  the  corporations  aver- 
aged 12.7  per  cent  more  profits  than  they  had  in  the  good  year  of 
1923.  In  the  same  years,  stockholders'  incomes  mounted  on  an 
average  of  16  per  cent  a  year.  The  leading  corporations  cut  fat 
melons— General  Motors  and  United  States  Steel,  for  example, 
declared  immense  stock  dividends  to  the  holders  of  their  securities. 
"Aren't  We  All  Rich  Now?"  60  asked  Samuel  Crowther,  one  of 
the  publicists  most  enthusiastic  over  the  millennium.  How  fortu- 
nate for  America,  he  boasted, 

That  there  is  no  poverty  other  than  voluntary  or  due  to 
accident  or  disease,  and  this  is  negligible. 

That  we  are,  excepting  in  a  few  sections,  solidly  prosperous, 
with  a  buying  power  beyond  comprehension. 

That  the  standard  of  living  is  very  high,  but  without  even 
a  leaning  toward  extravagance.  The  people  want  their 
money's  worth  and  will  not  buy  unless  they  can  get  it.  ... 

That  those  who  complain  of  hard  times  are  those  who  fail 
to  adjust  themselves  to  the  new  order  of  things  in  retailing, 
manufacturing,  or  agriculture. 

That  there  is  nothing  of  what  we  used  to  call  radicalism. 

That  nothing  can  wreck  our  ship  excepting  ingeniously 
bad  management  in  government  or  in  industry. 

That  the  day  of  the  old-style  employer  and  the  old  style  of 
labor  union  is  passing. 

The  Golden  Age  had  come,  the  age  of  prosperity  without  end, 
of  fantastic  plundering  by  the  great  corporations  dedicated  to 
"spiritual  values"— the  new  capitalism,  with  undreamed-of  hori- 
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zons.  The  Coolidge  boom,  so  the  leading  economists  and  govern- 
ment officials  confidently  assured  the  nation,  would  last  for  gen- 
erations. 

But  what  was  this  prosperity?  How  widely  did  its  bounties 
spread?  How  generally  and  to  what  degree  did  its  benefits  affect 
the  one  hundred  and  twenty  odd  million  American  people?  What 
was  the  nature  of  prosperity  under  monopoly  capitalism  and 
what  was  the  minimum  that  it  could  be  expected  to  perform? 
Surely  if  these  were  prosperous  times  they  should  provide  a  modi- 
cum of  comforts,  both  economic  and  cultural,  for  the  majority. 
Surely,  prosperity  should  imply  the  security  as  well  as  the  physical 
welfare  of  most  farmers,  workers,  middle-class  people,  professional 
people,  and  intellectuals. 

To  have  meaning,  prosperity  must  be  widespread.  How  many, 
then,  during  the  Golden  Age  enjoyed  the  bottom  level  of  health 
and  decency  below  which  "a  family  could  not  go  without  danger 
of  physical  or  moral  deterioration?"  61 

Shocking  though  it  seemed,  prosperity  America  from  1924  to 
1929  could  not  assure  even  a  low  two-thousand-dollar-a-year  in- 
come to  a  majority  of  families— the  two  thousand  dollars  a  year 
that  would  permit  these  families  barely  to  achieve  the  minimum 
budget  for  health  and  decency.  Prosperity  brought  high  profits, 
but  they  were  profits  distributed  among  those  at  the  very  top  of 
the  scale.  Few  crumbs  fell  from  the  over-laden  table  where  the 
industrialists  and  bankers  gorged  themselves. 

The  Golden  Age,  so  the  industrialists  boasted  (and  complained) 
was  a  period  of  high  wages.  Yet  high  wages  were  low  wages  in  terms 
of  how  far  they  would  stretch  in  providing  an  adequate  living  to 
the  average  family  of  two  adults  and  two  or  three  children.  High 
wages  were  low  wages  in  proportion  to  the  increased  productivity 
of  labor  and  the  share  that  labor  obtained  of  the  new  wealth  it 
created.  In  1925,  only  one  out  of  every  six  persons  gainfully  em- 
ployed reported  incomes  of  $1,000  a  year  if  single,  $2,000  a  year  if 
married.  Of  those  reporting,  another  two  million  earned  less  than 
$2,000  a  year.  In  America,  twenty-eight  million  of  the  gainfully 
employed  failed  to  make  even  the  minimum  required  for  a  decent 
life.  Fewer  than  one  man  of  every  twenty  employed  (the  managers, 
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skilled  technicians,  and  executives)  reported  incomes  exceeding 
three  thousand  dollars  a  year. 

Or  to  put  it  another  way,  among  industrial  workers,  approxi- 
mately two  million  earned  more  than  two  thousand  dollars  in 
twelve  months.  Seven  times  this  number,  some  fourteen  million, 
received  each  year  between  $1,250  and  $2,000,  and  still  another 
twelve  million  existed  on  $1,250  a  year  or  less— often  much  less. 
To  be  sure,  there  were  the  unionized  workers  in  the  building  trades 
and  in  specialized,  highly  skilled  crafts  (a  small  group  when  com- 
pared to  the  number  of  gainfully  employed  in  all  occupations) 
who  retained  the  high  level  of  wages  paid  during  the  war,  and 
what  is  more  through  organization  managed  to  raise  their  weekly 
income  anywhere  from  25  to  50  per  cent  in  the  period  1923-1929. 
But  most  of  the  working  class  did  not  belong  to  unions.  They 
remained  helpless,  with  their  wage  level  rising  only  one-half  of 
i  per  cent  during  the  five  years  of  the  boom  that  followed  1924. 
Real  wages  were  stationary,  though  employers  boasted  that  "There 
is  nothing  in  low  wages;  higher  wages  are  an  essential  part  of 
prosperity,"  insisting  in  the  words  of  Samuel  M.  Vauclain,  presi- 
dent of  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  (affiliated  with  J.  P.  Mor- 
gan and  Company)  that  high  wages  were  "the  avowed  policy  and 
practical  program"  of  American  employers  and  resulted  in  a  "great 
blessing"  to  the  workers.62 

But  nowhere  in  all  the  country  from  Key  West  to  Seattle,  from 
Fall  River  to  San  Pedro  during  all  the  years  of  the  fabulous 
prosperity  could  a  single  industrial  group  be  found  where  the 
yearly  income  of  the  average  wage-earner  was  sufficient  to  enable 
him  to  support  a  wife  and  three  children  at  a  level  of  health  and 
decency  I  63 

Even  so  the  story  was  hardly  complete.  Vast  sections  of  the 
working  class  did  not  earn  amounts  assuring  them  even  a  low 
subsistence  standard.  One  quarter  of  all  railroad  workers  made 
less  than  $1,000  a  year.  If  a  man  worked  in  the  planing  mills  of  the 
Northwest,  in  the  tobacco  plants  of  the  South,  in  the  cotton  and 
knit-goods  factories  of  New  England  or  the  South  Atlantic  Sea- 
board, in  candy  or  canned  goods  plants  scattered  throughout  the 
nation,  in  the  men's  shirt  factories  of  New  York  or  Chicago,  in  the 
soft-coal  mines  of  Ohio,  Pennsylvania  or  Alabama— if  a  man 
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worked  in  any  one  of  these  or  similar  occupations  he  averaged  less 
than  $1,000  in  earnings  every  year.  Clerks  in  New  York  City,  where 
salaries  were  generally  higher  than  in  the  rest  of  the  country, 
generally  made  less  than  $20  a  week.  Farm  laborers  could  usually 
expect  to  earn  from  $10  to  $15  a  week,  when  they  worked.64 
Women  received  one-quarter  to  one-half  less  pay  than  men  for 
equal  work.  Girls  employed  by  five-and-ten  cent  chain  stores  aver- 
aged $12  a  week  and  a  quarter  of  them  received  less  than  $10  a 
week. 

And  again,  the  story  was  incomplete.  For  in  America,  workers 
fell  into  categories— men  earned  more  than  women,  and  white 
women  earned  more  than  Negro  women  and  Negro  men,  and 
adults  earned  more  than  children  of  whom  over  a  million  from  the 
ages  of  ten  to  fifteen  years  worked  throughout  the  golden  years 
of  boom.  Mexicans,  Filipinos,  Japanese,  Chinese,  could  not  expect 
the  same  rate  of  pay— even  though  they  did  the  same  work— as 
whites.  The  foreign-born  faced  systematic  discrimination  wherever 
they  sought  jobs. 

But  probably  the  Negro  wage  earners  suffered  most  severely. 
Consistently  underpaid  and  consistently  forced  to  take  less  for  the 
same  task  than  the  white  worker  received  (when  Negroes  were 
not  forced  to  accept  the  least  desirable,  most  menial  jobs),  the 
Negro  faced  the  added  handicap  of  being  completely  excluded 
from  a  wide  variety  of  work— with  few  exceptions,  from  skilled 
and  semi-skilled  positions,  white-collar  and  professional  situa- 
tions, completely  from  supervisory  or  managerial  posts.  And  Negro 
women  were  worse  off  than  Negro  men.  The  United  States 
Women's  Bureau  in  a  survey  of  four  states  reported  that  prior  to 
1929,  Negro  working  women  averaged  less  than  $300  annually— 
about  $6  a  week.  Negroes  knew  that  they  must  expect  longer 
hours  than  white  employees,  that  they  would  be  subjected  to 
persecution  and  discrimination,  and  that,  worst  of  all,  they  would 
be,  as  the  saying  went,  "the  last  to  be  hired,  the  first  to  be  fired." 
Whenever  factories  for  any  reason  began  to  dismiss  workers,  the 
Negroes  were  laid  off  first.  As  the  problem  of  unemployment  began 
seriously  to  be  felt  from  1927  on,  Negroes  suffered  intensely.  The 
great  depression  of  the  thirties  started  for  them  by  the  end  of 
1926— if  they  can  be  said  ever  to  have  experienced  anything  but 
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depression.  In  the  early  months  of  1929,  with  prosperity  supposedly 
flourishing  as  never  before,  300,000  Negro  industrial  workers  had 
already  been  thrown  out  of  jobs,  about  one-fifth  of  the  total  popu- 
lation of  Negroes  gainfully  employed  in  industry. 

The  people  never  knew  prosperity,  not  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  people  who  worked  the  mines,  the  fields,  the  factories  of 
rich  America.  But  the  twenties  were  the  fat  years,  with  exports 
at  the  highest  point  in  American  history,  with  the  output  of  manu- 
factured goods  breaking  all  precedent.  Prosperity  had  come  to  the 
United  States,  the  prosperity  of  monopoly  capitalism  which 
poured  its  benefits  into  the  hands  of  the  few  and  left  the  majority 
struggling  to  exist.  Monopoly  by  its  very  nature  could  function  no 
differently.  With  monopoly  at  the  controls,  the  "take"  was  im- 
mense but  there  could  be  no  expectation,  for  all  the  lyrical  prom- 
ises composed  by  the  Samuel  Crowthers,  that  even  a  proportion 
of  the  spoils  could  be  distributed  to  those  who  worked.  National 
income  jumped  astoundingly— from  1920  to  1929  it  increased  by 
twenty-three  billion  dollars  (computed  in  terms  of  1929  prices)  and 
of  course  the  per  capita  income  rose  proportionately.65  But  it  was 
meaningless  to  talk  about  the  increased  income  per  person  in  the 
United  States  (arrived  at  by  dividing  the  total  national  income  by 
the  population),  since  the  figure  remained  only  a  figure.  For  the 
national  income  was  never  equally  or  proportionately  divided. 
It  flowed  into  a  few  hands.  The  number  of  those  enjoying  incomes 
from  $5,000  to  $10,000  a  year  increased  by  45  per  cent  (some 
658,039  persons,  at  the  very  top  of  the  boom  in  1929),  and  the 
numbers  receiving  over  $10,000  a  year  rose  65  per  cent  (approxi- 
mately 374,000  persons).66  Nor  did  all  corporations  prosper 
equally.  Slightly  over  i  per  cent  of  the  corporations  divided  three- 
quarters  of  the  aggregate  net  income.  The  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission admitted  that  in  1926,  i  per  cent  of  the  population  enjoyed 
more  than  half  of  the  country's  wealth.  A  little  more  than  one- 
tenth  of  the  people  owned  90  per  cent  of  the  wealth,  which  left 
87  per  cent  of  the  people,  about  104,000,000  sharing  one-tenth  of 
the  nation's  riches.  The  portion  that  most  men  and  women  re- 
ceived of  prosperity  was  spread  very  thin. 

Each  year  the  productivity  of  the  individual  worker  became 
greater.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  America,  labor  was 
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able  to  produce  more  than  the  owners  wanted  produced.  In  the 
decade  following  1919,  labor's  capacity  to  produce  in  manu- 
factures rose  beyond  40  per  cent,  but  the  amount  issuing  from 
the  factories  increased  only  38  per  cent.  In  agriculture  too,  while 
the  land  could  be  made  to  yield  30  per  cent  more  than  it  had  in 
1919,  the  output  increased  only  20  per  cent.  The  flow  from  fac- 
tories and  fields  did  not  equal  the  amount  that  workers,  farmers, 
and  agricultural  laborers  could  have  turned  out  if  they  had  been 
allowed  to  use  machines  and  resources  to  full  capacity.  What  this 
meant  was  that  the  dread  disease  of  capitalism— overproduction- 
was  an  imminent  possibility. 

Another  change  resulted.  As  industrial  output  expanded,  the 
number  of  workers  needed  to  produce  these  quantities  decreased. 
And  again,  for  the  first  time  in  American  history,  an  absolute 
displacement  of  labor  developed.  There  were  fewer  jobs  available 
than  men  and  women  to  fill  them.  A  minimum  of  1,155,000  work- 
ers, ousted  from  jobs  during  the  years  when  each  worker  could 
produce  more  while  not  increasing  his  working  hours,  were  forced 
from  1919  to  1929  to  find  new  jobs  outside  of  manufacturing, 
railroading,  mining,  or  agriculture.  And  to  this  number  must  be 
added  7,180,000  new  workers  who  had  to  find  work  somewhere— 
and  yet  not  in  manufacturing,  railroading,  mining,  or  agriculture. 

Some  of  this  surplus  labor  power  was  absorbed  in  non-pro- 
ductive occupations.  Opportunities  widened  for  salesmen,  can- 
vassers, demonstrators,  advertising  and  promotion  men,  as  well 
as  for  clerical  workers.  Half  a  century  ago,  in  1870,  salaried  em- 
ployees (usually  paid  by  the  month  and  not  by  the  hour  or  accord- 
ing to  the  job  performed)  constituted  no  more  than  3  per  cent 
of  the  gainfully  employed.  By  the  middle  twenties,  this  propor- 
tion had  risen  to  around  20  per  cent.  In  the  past,  salaried  em- 
ployees had  enjoyed  some  opportunity  of  serving  as  apprentices, 
preparing  for  more  lucrative  and  responsible  positions  in  man- 
agement. But  they  had  no  such  perspective  during  the  twenties. 
Concentration  of  industry  and  the  growth  of  monopoly  altered 
the  function  and  composition  of  the  salaried  category,  changing 
them  from  more  or  less  trusted  managerial  assistants  with  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  problems  and  needs  of  the  employers  into  low-paid, 
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semi-skilled  workers  who  spent  their  days  for  the  most  part  in 
huge,  centralized  offices. 

These  white-collar  employees  found  themselves  undergoing 
much  the  same  mechanization— with  the  resultant  speed-up— that 
oppressed  factory  workers.  Here  too  the  productivity  of  the  indi- 
vidual increased  as  machines  simplified  and  accelerated  the  work. 
Opportunities  for  employment  fell.  A  "new  middle  class"  made  its 
appearance— in  reality  a  group  that  was  not  middle  class  at  all 
since  its  members  sold  their  labor  power  just  as  the  working  class 
sold  its  labor  power.  The  new  middle  class  enjoyed  no  more 
security  than  the  factory  workers,  and  the  relationship  to  the 
employer  was  no  different  from  that  of  the  wage  earner.  Still,  in 
the  prosperity  era,  the  salaried  white-collar  employee  was  in- 
clined to  think  of  himself  as  in  some  way  superior  to  those  earning 
wages,  fooling  himself  that  he  had  the  same  interests  as  the  well- 
paid  overseers  and  directors  of  industry  who  in  turn  reflected  the 
ambitions  of  the  employers.  The  alliance  of  those  in  managerial 
and  supervisory  posts  with  the  owners  had  a  certain  economic 
justification— they  had  a  definite  stake  in  the  profits.  On  the  other 
hand,  white-collar  workers  could  anticipate  no  more  opportunity 
to  improve  their  status,  regardless  of  the  corporation's  profit,  than 
the  factory  workers.  Nevertheless,  white-collar  workers  tenaciously 
held  on  to  the  illusion  that  because  they  wore  nattier  clothes  than 
industrial  workers,  because  they  imitated  the  cultural  standards 
of  the  owners,  they  thereby  enjoyed  a  position  higher  in  the  social 
scale  than  that  of  a  mere  wage  worker. 

As  labor's  productivity  increased,  and  with  it  the  value  of  each 
worker's  output  (another  way  of  saying  that  "surplus  value" 
mounted  in  proportion  to  the  severity  of  exploitation),  monopoly 
capitalism  was  unable  to  utilize  all  the  productive  capacity  of  the 
country  and  all  the  workers.  From  10  to  12  per  cent  of  the  work- 
ing population  were  continuously  without  jobs.  By  the  end  of 
1927,  over  four  million  were  idle,  unwanted  by  industry,  com- 
merce, or  agriculture.  Professor  Wesley  C.  Mitchell,  after  a  careful 
study  of  unemployment,  declared: 

The  supply  of  new  jobs  has  not  been  equal  to  the  number 
of  new  workers  plus  the  old  workers  displaced.  Hence  there 
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has  been  a  net  increase  of  unemployment,  between  1920  and 
1927.  .  .  ,67 

It  was  the  Golden  Age  of  profit  and  expansion.  But  prosperity 
did  not  affect  the  poor  farmer,  or  most  of  the  middle  farmers,  or 
the  farm  laborers.  It  did  not  permit  the  industrial  workers  (with 
the  exception  of  the  unionized)  to  enjoy  a  minimum  of  comfort 
or  security.  The  new  middle  class  received  almost  none  of  its 
benefits.  Only  the  top  strata  prospered,  the  monopolists,  the  well- 
paid  managers,  a  small  section  of  promoters  and  super-salesmen, 
and  the  few  who  lived  off  vast  unearned  increment. 

Government  merged  with  big  business,  and  it  grew  steadily 
more  contemptuous  of  social  legislation,  of  housing  projects  for 
the  masses,  of  laws  to  prevent  industrial  accidents  (98  per  cent 
of  them  could  have  been  eliminated).  The  unemployed  received 
no  help  from  the  national  government,  and  only  rarely  from 
state  governments.  The  idle  stood  in  bread  lines,  or  begged  for 
private  charity,  and  were  generally  considered  "lazy,"  "malinger- 
ers not  really  desiring  work."  Prosperity  was  advertised  and  dis- 
cussed, praised  and  enthroned— and  believed  in  by  most  people 
even  though  they  did  not  feel  its  magic  touch.  A  myth  existed, 
a  myth  popularized  by  the  radio,  the  press,  the  pundits,  the  "lead- 
ers" of  government,  labor,  and  business— a  myth  without  basis  in 
actuality.  The  people  listened  to  the  high  priests  and  they 
believed.  They  went  home  to  overcrowded  tenements  and  dilapi- 
dated houses  and  pondered  Samuel  Crowther's  comment  that 
"The  slum  which  used  to  be  considered  inseparable  from  industry 
has  all  but  disappeared  and  it  no  longer  has  anything  to  do  with 
industry.  People  who  live  in  slums  today  do  so  from  habit."68  They 
eked  out  a  wan  existence  at  subsistence  levels  or  below  and  imbibed 
President  Coolidge's  insistence  that  "the  results  of  prosperity  are 
going  more  and  more  into  the  homes  of  the  land,  and  less  into  the 
enrichment  of  the  few."  69  Daily  their  job  security  decreased,  and 
yet  they  heard  Professor  Carver  of  the  Harvard  Department  of 
Economics  intone  that  "There  is  absolutely  no  reason  why  the 
widely  diffused  prosperity  which  we  are  now  witnessing  should 
not  permanently  increase."  70  The  Golden  Age  was  in  reality  the 
Age  of  the  Great  Seduction. 
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Dividends  kept  rising,  the  stock  market  had  no  top,  riches 
poured  in,  and  the  owners  saw  no  need  to  distrust  the  health  of 
the  economy.  But  small  sporadic  strikes  occurred  throughout  the 
country  to  testify  that  "everyone"  was  not  prosperous— strikes  that 
sometimes  flared  into  major  walkouts  as  occurred  so  often  in  the 
coal  fields,  and  that  also  took  place  in  the  garment  and  needle- 
trades  industries  in  New  York,  in  the  Colorado  mines,  here  and 
there  where  workers  suddenly  reached  the  limit  of  their  endurance. 
Militancy  had  not  wholly  died.  Close  observers  noticed  that  the 
working  class  would  abruptly  break  through  all  the  restraints  of 
government,  local  terror,  and  the  betrayal  of  the  A.F.  of  L.  top 
officialdom  to  demand  more  pay  and  the  elimination  of  abuses.  In 
the  midst  of  acceptance,  dissenting  voices  could  be  heard,  men 
and  women  who  analyzed  the  seeming  prosperity  and  found  it  non- 
existent for  the  majority,  those  who  kept  alive  the  struggle  for 
militant  trade  unions,  those  who  condemned  American  imperial- 
ism, those  who  saw  broader  vistas  for  the  American  people  than 
the  paradise  of  the  Coolidge  boom.  Apathy  there  was,  and  democ- 
racy ebbed,  but  some  still  fought  to  preserve  it.  The  locals  of 
many  unions,  the  members  of  the  Workers  Party,  a  few  magazine 
editors,  refused  to  accept  the  prosperity  myth,  as  the  rulers  of 
America  declared  it  should  be  accepted.  For  there  were  those  who 
understood  that  contradictions  were  sharpening,  that  the  whole 
capitalist  structure  was  being  undermined,  and  that  temporary 
post-war  stabilization,  accepted  by  the  industrialists  and  bankers 
as  permanent,  was  doomed.  And  these  few,  unlike  the  owners,  did 
not  scorn  the  analysis  of  the  Communist  International  which  in 
1928  announced: 

The  period  inevitably  leads  through  a  further  development 
of  the  contradictions  of  capitalist  stabilization  to  a  renewed 
disturbance  of  capitalist  stabilization  and  to  the  acute  sharp- 
ening of  the  general  crisis  of  capitalism.71 

The  organism  was  sick,  but  as  yet  the  majority  did  not  recog- 
nize the  illness.  Brave  words  and  braver  hopes  could  not  counter- 
act the  internal  laws  by  which  capitalism  must  abide.  The  rate  of 
profit  was  falling.  Productive  capacity  outstripped  the  markets. 
The  contradictions  of  capitalism  in  a  period  of  general  crisis  must 
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before  long  paralyze  American  economy.  The  roaring  years  of  the 
twenties  witnessed  the  last  spree  of  the  strongest  imperialism  of 
all  before  the  system  succumbed  to  the  lingering  diseases  that  ac- 
company senescence  and  decay. 

77 

The  machine  brought  the  Golden  Age,  making  life  more  com- 
plicated but  not  more  significant.  The  new  abundance  of  material 
wealth  failed  to  stir  the  creative  energies  of  the  people.  The 
monopolists  set  the  cultural  standards  of  America  just  as  they  con- 
trolled the  political  life  of  the  nation.  The  businessmen  were 
enthroned,  the  arbiters  of  taste,  the  prelates  of  a  civilization  that 
had  salesmanship  as  its  art. 

Positive  values  vanished.  In  the  twenties,  no  living,  dynamic 
conception  of  life  prodded  men  to  a  realization  of  their  needs  and 
their  destiny.  Without  a  definite  program  of  political  action  de- 
signed to  achieve  social  change  and  an  improved  society,  culture 
was  anaesthetized,  robbed  of  direction,  significance,  or  essential 
content. 

All  through  the  Coolidge  boom  years,  the  intellectuals  found 
the  way  blocked  to  any  contact  with  the  people.  And  isolated  as 
they  were  from  the  tragedies  and  hopes  of  America,  forced  to 
associate  with  cliques  of  other  uprooted  men  and  women,  or  to 
serve  monopoly  as  propagandists  of  the  unending  prosperity,  or 
to  rebel  in  lonely  bitterness  against  attitudes  they  found  detestable, 
the  intellectuals  were  able  to  play  but  a  minor  role  on  the  Amer- 
ican stage.  Few  listened  to  them.  Those  that  did,  discovered  that 
too  frequently  writers  and  artists  sought  refuge  in  cynicism.  They 
acceded  to  a  shallow  repudiation  of  the  reigning  vulgarity,  with 
a  supercilious  pessimism  replacing  affirmation.  The  war  had  left 
them  bewildered.  It  had  shattered  their  trust  in  muckraking  as  a 
weapon,  revealing  in  all  futility  their  tenuous  expectation  that 
they  had  merely  to  expose  the  villainy  of  monopoly  and  straight- 
way capitalism  would  cleanse  itself  of  the  "bad"  and  retain  the 
"good."  Once  they  had  believed  that  the  masters  of  big  business 
could  be  separated  into  the  goats  and  the  sheep,  into  those  who 
made  millions  "honestly"  and  the  evil  men  whose  fortunes  had 
been  founded  on  and  augmented  by  corruption,  fraud,  bribery, 
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and  evasion  of  the  law.  But  such  differentiations  proved  unsatis- 
factory, since  monopoly  itself,  not  the  individual,  turned  out  to  be 
the  corrupting  force.  The  New  Freedom  with  its  fine  slogans  and 
superficial  reforms,  that  were  soon  discarded  or  neglected,  had 
tricked  the  intellectuals  once.  They  resolved  to  be  tricked  no  more. 

What  could  men  believe  in?  The  war  had  not  made  the  world 
safe  for  democracy.  The  Treaty  of  Versailles  was  no  just  peace, 
but  a  predatory  pact  among  rival  imperialisms.  Reform  had 
resulted  in  prohibition,  violating  the  liberty  of  the  individual. 
Politics  were  a  vulgar  mess,  controlled  by  crooks  and  big  business 
for  the  benefit  of  the  great  corporations.  To  place  faith  in  ideals 
was  to  become  the  victim  of  sentimentalism,  which  showed  itself 
helpless  before  the  "practical"  outlook  of  factory  managers  intent 
on  selling  more  goods  whether  or  not  the  public  needed  the 
products,  of  speculators  attempting  magically  to  make  something 
out  of  nothing,  of  mighty  owners  striving  for  ever  expanded 
power.  The  official  labor  movement  had  become  a  travesty.  The 
radicals  seemed  to  talk  only  to  themselves. 

All  the  gods  were  dead.  The  intellectuals  were  separated  from 
the  working  class  by  seemingly  insuperable  barriers.  Middle-class 
in  background  and  environment,  writers  and  artists  had  no  idea 
how  to  escape  from  the  preconceptions  of  their  class,  from  the 
barrenness,  the  fears,  the  hatreds,  and  the  false  hopes  of  the  petty 
bourgeoisie  deluded  by  prosperity.  And  so  they  retreated,  old 
premises  discarded,  and  no  new  ones  to  take  their  place. 

For  a  large  group  of  intellectuals,  defiance  was  the  way  out, 
their  weapon  to  shock  the  "mob."  No  strongly  organized  and  mili- 
tant labor  movement  existed  to  encourage  revolt,  no  political 
party  offered  discipline  or  purpose,  no  Communist  Party  rooted  in 
the  masses  had  yet  established  itself  sufficiently  to  point  the  need 
of  directing  energy  to  fighting  the  capitalist  system  and  estab- 
lishing socialism.  Ignorant  of  social  themes,  lacking  guidance,  the 
intellectuals  expressed  their  resentment  by  attacking  the  decorum, 
the  respectability,  the  emotional  and  aesthetic  starvation  of  the 
twenties.  They  jeered  at  reform  movements  and  made  fun  of  the 
few  progressives  and  revolutionists— once  burned,  twice  shy.  They 
laughed  at  codes  of  ethics  which  seemed  only  to  condone  the 
brutalities  of  big  business.  They  feared  the  machine,  blaming  it 
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for  the  regimentation  of  life.  They  delighted  in  obscurantism. 
Custom,  convention,  smugness,  mediocrity,  and  above  all,  the 
status  quo,  were  the  designated  enemies  of  free  thought  and  the 
creative  mind. 

Besides,  cynicism  paid  well,  just  as  mediocrity  brought  high 
prices.  The  only  "art  patrons"  of  the  twenties  were  the  monopolists 
in  control  of  the  magazines,  the  press,  the  motion-picture  com- 
panies, the  publishing  houses,  the  radio  stations.  They  offered  fan- 
tastic sums  for  the  material  they  approved.  It  was  hard  for  many 
to  maintain  a  critical  attitude  toward  work  that  reaped  such 
satisfactory  monetary  rewards.  Nevertheless,  an  important  section 
of  the  intellectuals  resisted  the  temptation  of  making  a  fortune 
by  embracing  cynicism.  And  it  was  this  nucleus  who  refused  to 
surrender  that  continued  the  search  for  an  answer  to  reaction. 

Among  those  who  expressed  love  and  pity  for  America,  there 
were  many  who  continued  to  portray  this  country  with  integrity 
but  without  understanding  whither  it  was  bound  or  from  what 
it  had  evolved.  Content  to  see  the  horror  and  the  beauty,  im- 
pressed by  strength  and  magnitude,  they  were  inclined  to  believe 
that  tragedy  would  in  the  end  be  victorious,  however  unwilling 
they  were  to  turn  their  backs  on  the  scene.  Some  tried  unsuccess- 
fully to  rationalize  the  vigor  they  admired  in  the  young  Republic 
that  flourished  in  the  nineteenth  century  with  the  dimly  perceived 
realities  of  twentieth-century  imperialism.  Others  clung  to  the 
common  people,  retaining  a  belief  in  the  masses,  but  since  they 
were  chaotic  and  undisciplined,  exposers  rather  than  creators, 
they  were  prone  to  embrace  panaceas  as  the  final  solution  of  man's 
hard  lot.  Here  and  there  a  group  discussed  Marxism,  encouraged 
proletarian  and  revolutionary  literature,  and  pointed  to  the  vital 
connection  between  political  understanding  and  creative  energy. 
While  fighting  imperialism,  the  oppression  of  the  Negro  people, 
and  the  abuses  of  capitalism,  this  rebellious  handful  challenged 
the  pessimists  and  cynics,  and  called  for  a  socially  conscious  ap-  v 
proach  to  the  arts. 

But  in  the  twenties,  with  Americans  reading  the  great  mass- 
distributed  magazines  that  exalted  success  and  big  business,  the 
intellectuals  received  small  notice.  Those  that  did,  were  usually 
the  scoffers  who  could  shout  louder  and  more  shrilly  and  with 
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greater  persistence,  and  who  like  Coolidge  preached  a  philosophy 
void  of  ideals  and  direction.  They  gathered  in  little  cliques,  intent 
on  sticking  out  their  tongues  at  what  they  didn't  like  or  under- 
stand, and  willing  to  let  things  go  at  that. 

In  consequence,  monopoly  was  seldom  effectively  challenged. 
A  great  section  of  the  working  class,  unorganized  and  misled,  be- 
lieved the  myth  of  the  American  Dream  that  workers  could  rise  out 
of  their  class  and  enter  the  middle  classes,  or  that  at  least  their 
children  would  succeed  in  doing  so.  In  increasing  numbers,  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  skilled  and  white-collared  workers  managed 
to  go  to  college  where  they  earned  their  tuition  and  expenses  by 
doing  odd  jobs  or  winning  scholarships.  But  on  leaving  college, 
despite  all  their  high  ambitions  to  attain  a  better  position  than 
their  families  enjoyed,  they  found  themselves  back  in  the  factories 
or  in  ill-paid  service  occupations— temporarily  of  course,  until  the 
education  they  had  won  enabled  them  to  work  themselves  up  to 
the  presidency  of  the  corporation. 

Ballyhoo  had  won.  Everything  "worthwhile"  could  in  some 
way  be  harnessed  to  the  objective  of  boosting  profits  still  higher. 
Salesmen  hawked  courses  from  door  to  door,  telling  how  to  re- 
make one's  personality  in  a  few  easy  lessons.  Advertisements 
shrieked  that  only  by  owning  a  certain  car,  a  certain  refrigerator, 
a  certain  stove,  only  by  washing  with  a  certain  soap  and  sprinkling 
a  certain  concoction  on  the  hair,  only  by  eating  certain  patented 
foods  and  using  certain  laxatives,  could  one  aspire  to  the  heights 
achieved  by  the  leaders  of  industry.  Life  was  a  continual  search 
for  prosperity.  Everything  popularly  accepted  as  culture  had  as 
its  purpose  the  maintenance  of  the  system  in  which  monopoly 
rode  high.  It  was  important  to  learn  French  or  Spanish  because 
languages  were  handy  in  business.  Colleges  specialized  in  courses 
supposedly  guaranteeing  youth  a  magic  touch  as  salesmen  of  more 
soap,  more  breakfast  foods,  more  radios,  more  gadgets.  Men  and 
women  improved  their  minds  by  taking  courses  in  scientific  man- 
agement and  the  literature  of  the  business  letter.  America  paid 
tribute  to  education— to  that  education  which  would  prove  directly 
profitable,  which  would  help  men  and  women  "to  get  ahead  in 
the  world,"  and  "to  make  something  of  themselves."  Outlines  of 
science,  literature,  poetry,  religion,  psychology,  were  designed  to 
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equip  the  reader  with  a  "working"  knowledge  of  the  subject  so 
that  he  could  entertain  and  impress  the  boss,  and  flaunt  his  superi- 
ority over  the  Babbitts.  Without  leisure,  background,  or  tradition, 
and  forced  to  snatch  at  knowledge  hurriedly,  the  middle-class  and 
occasional  working-class  person,  sincerely  eager  for  learning,  was 
sold  recipes  promising  him  "equipment"  and  "background"  that 
would  stand  him  in  good  stead  in  business  life— which,  he  was 
informed,  was  the  life  of  America. 

This  "useful"  knowledge  in  capsule  form  was  designed  not  to 
shake  the  belief  of  Americans  that  "this  is  the  greatest  little 
country  in  the  world,"  the  land  of  unlimited  opportunity.  There 
was  no  place  for  foreign  ideas  of  class  relationships.  Boys  and 
girls  with  foreign-born  parents  repudiated  their  backgrounds. 
There  were  only  two  paths  to  choose  from— the  right  way  and  the 
wrong  way.  The  alien  was  frowned  upon  as  backward,  ignorant, 
unprogressive;  foreignisms  must  be  stamped  out  of  national  life 
to  give  the  business-conscious,  practical,  energetic  American  out- 
look growing  room.  Obviously,  a  militant  labor  leader  must  be 
an  alien  because  he  interfered  with  profits  and  therefore  under- 
mined prosperity;  usually  he  lacked  a  college  education  and  there- 
fore could  not  be  considered  cultured.  Non-conformists,  too,  were 
clearly  either  aliens  or  crack-pots  or  just  plain  trouble  makers  to 
be  purged  before  they  infected  the  paradise  on  earth  that  was 
the  Golden  Age.  Or  if,  as  sometimes  happened,  the  rebels  were 
not  particularly  dangerous,  they  were  tolerated  as  a  sign  that  Amer- 
ica had  grown  up,  the  land  of  the  generous-minded  free,  where 
frank  speech  and  even  wild  ideas  (so  long  as  they  did  not  seriously 
menace  monopoly  or  profits)  went  uncensored  and  unrebuked. 

All  things  must  be  transformed  into  adjuncts  of  business.  Poli- 
tics had  been  so  transformed  and  no  exception  could  be  made  for 
religion.  The  gospel  according  to  Bruce  Barton  depicted  Jesus 
Christ  as  the  most  astute  salesman  ever  to  walk  the  earth,  the 
master  of  the  art  of  advertising,  a  "live  wire."  By  following  Chris- 
tian precepts  one  would  surely  get  ahead  in  the  world.  Religion 
could  be  made  to  pay  dividends.  True,  it  was  necessary  to  modern- 
ize religion  a  little,  just  as  everything  else  had  to  be  modernized 
so  that  it  functioned  smoothly  in  the  Golden  Age.  The  machine 
had  made  men  scientifically  minded;  science  was  clearly  efficient 
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and  profitable.  It  would  bring  the  abundant  life,  even  if  monopoly 
capitalism  had  not  succeeded  in  doing  so.  Science  became  another 
avenue  of  escape  from  the  reality  of  the  twenties,  a  new  magic 
to  believe  in  since  it  would  surely  be  the  instrument  to  make  life 
bearable.  And  science  challenged  values.  Religion  felt  the  need 
to  reconcile  its  teachings  to  the  contradictions  science  raised. 

It  was  no  longer  possible  in  the  era  of  electricity  and  aviation 
to  accept  every  Bible  story  literally.  Genesis  did  not  square  with 
geology.  The  American  conviction  that  science  could  accomplish 
anything,  that  nothing  was  impossible  for  the  chemists,  physicists, 
and  engineers  employed  by  the  General  Electric  Company  and  by 
the  research  departments  of  other  great  corporations  must  some- 
how be  made  to  conform  with  the  teachings  of  religion.  Evolution 
taught  that  men  were  not  descended  from  Adam  and  Eve  but 
developed  gradually  from  lower  forms  until  they  reached  the 
highest  stage,  able  to  fashion  the  heaven  on  earth  known  as  the 
Coolidge  boom. 

Religion  played  the  game— at  least  in  the  cities.  Men  accepted 
an  elaborate  dichotomy:  Darwin's  theory  was  the  scientific  ex- 
planation of  phenomena,  and  the  Bible  could  be  taken  as  an 
elaborate  allegory;  or  if  that  was  unsatisfactory,  Darwin  was  right 
when  it  came  to  the  physical  world,  and  religion  was  right  in 
spiritual  matters.  Science  remained  enthroned  and  the  clergy,  to 
prevent  religion  from  losing  out  completely,  danced  attendance. 
Church  memberships  did  not  fall  and  in  fact  they  grew  with  the 
population.  Yet  attendance  at  services  declined  in  large  cities  be- 
cause the  sermons  were  apt  not  to  differ  greatly  from  the  weekly 
lectures  delivered  at  the  Rotary  Clubs  or  at  other  businessmen's 
luncheons.  Besides,  science  made  its  demands.  Those  who  spent  all 
week  in  offices  must  exercise  to  keep  fit,  must  relax  on  Sundays 
so  that  they  could  continue  to  be  efficient.  The  church  could  not 
compete  with  the  golf  course,  the  automobile,  and  the  movies. 

The  metropolitan  areas  streamlined  religion.  Yet  the  backward 
rural  districts  of  the  South  and  Middle  West  grumbled  and  in  the 
end  revolted.  There  the  farmers,  with  little  education  to  offset 
superstition,  had  no  golf  courses;  nor  had  they  the  money  for 
excursions  or  the  movies.  Life  was  bare  and  ugly;  the  prosperity 
illusion  did  not  appear  quite  so  convincing  far  from  the  turmoil 
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of  the  cities.  And  lurid  tales  of  evil  urban  centers,  of  young  girls 
drinking  and  running  wild,  of  divorce  and  companionate  mar- 
riage, of  gangster  wars  and  hijacking,  convinced  the  rural  popu- 
lation that  immorality  accompanied  what  they  considered  the 
blasphemy  of  the  Modernists  (as  those  who  attempted  to  reconcile 
science  and  religion  were  called).  The  Protestant  churches  split 
into  warring  camps— the  Modernists,  who  made  concessions  to 
science  but  failed  to  achieve  unity,  and  the  Fundamentalists, 
welded  compactly  together  in  their  rejection  of  reality  when  and 
if  it  conflicted  with  outworn  teachings  of  their  stern  religion.  In 
great  sections  of  the  country,  evolution  became  synonymous  with 
godlessness.  States  began  to  formulate  laws  forbidding  the  dis- 
cussion of  evolution  in  public  institutions.  In  1925,  Tennessee,  for 
example,  decreed: 

It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  teacher  in  any  of  the  universi- 
ties, normals  and  all  other  public  schools  of  the  State,  which 
are  supported  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  public  school  funds 
of  the  State,  to  teach  any  theory  that  denies  the  story  of  the 
Divine  creation  of  man  as  taught  in  the  Bible.  .  .  ,72 

By  defying  the  "scientific"  temper  of  the  times,  the  Funda- 
mentalists aroused  a  frenzy  of  horror,  and  by  destroying  the  unity 
of  the  Protestant  churches,  seriously  menaced  organized  religion 
throughout  the  nation.  It  was  decided  to  fight  the  unprogressive 
Fundamentalists.  The  young  Tennessee  teacher,  John  Thomas 
Scopes,  was  selected  to  test  the  anti-evolution  law.  To  his  defense 
came  Clarence  Darrow,  one-time  defender  of  Eugene  V.  Debs.  To 
prosecute,  came  William  Jennings  Bryan. 

The  Scopes  "monkey  trial"  was  a  horrid  farce  perverted  by  the 
press  and  the  antics  of  the  contending  lawyers  from  a  struggle 
against  reaction  into  a  circus  resembling  a  sensational  murder 
trial  or  a  championship  heavyweight  bout.  Darrow  prodded  Bryan 
cruelly,  questioned  and  destroyed  his  adversary,  and  through  him 
unmasked  the  hypocrisy  of  Fundamentalism.  In  the  steaming 
courtroom  at  Dayton,  and  in  the  outdoor  arena  to  which  the  court 
removed,  the  advocates  of  ignorance  were  exposed  in  all  their 
viciousness— without,  of  course,  bolstering  the  validity  of  the 
Modernist  position.  But  the  roots  of  ignorance  remained,  and  the 
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reason  for  rural  support  of  Fundamentalism  went  unmentioned. 
That  the  population  of  the  agrarian  districts  in  the  South  and 
Middle  West  were  victims  of  inadequate  educational  facilities,  of 
poverty  and  oppression,  of  fierce  exploitation  and  degradation 
that  accompanied  farm  crisis  and  the  victory  of  monopoly,  did 
not  concern  the  commentators.  A  prejudiced  court  awarded  a 
technical  victory  to  the  Bryan  forces.  The  anti-Fundamentalists 
had  really  won  the  case.  But  the  sufferers  of  poverty  and  insuffi- 
cient schools  still  were  accorded  no  relief. 

The  proponents  of  science,  however,  were  on  the  whole  con- 
tented with  the  result.  But  the  science  so  popular  in  America  was 
a  truncated,  vulgarized  science  that  expended  its  greatest  energies 
in  bolstering  and  justifying  the  profit  system.  Not  surprisingly, 
the  newest  and  least  understood  of  the  sciences  became  the  most 
widely  discussed.  Psychology  and  psychoanalysis  were  fads,  like 
Mah  Jongg  and  auction  bridge.  The  names  of  Freud,  Jung,  Adler, 
Watson,  were  bandied  about,  their  theories  "explained"  by  dilet- 
tantes in  a  manner  that  permitted  men  and  women  to  perceive 
the  "complexes,"  "repressions,"  and  "fixations"  that  supposedly 
explained  all  human  action.  Everything  was  "conditioned"  by  the 
"libido"  of  the  individual.  The  pseudo-erudite  patter  seeped  down 
from  the  intellectuals  to  the  colleges  where  it  affected  the  youth, 
and  to  the  middle  classes  eager  to  find  some  key  to  a  world  so 
confusing  and  dissatisfying.  In  the  search  for  an  explanation  of 
problems,  this  catch-word  psychology  gave  the  "reasons"  for  mal- 
adjustment and  discontent,  "reasons"  that  did  not  question  polit- 
ical reaction— and  so  were  acceptable  to  the  ruling  class. 

The  cult  of  psychology  was  offered  to  condone  a  sexual  freedom 
that  was  inclined  to  deteriorate  into  excess.  Combined  with  a 
wider  knowledge  of  birth-control  methods,  sex  mores  tended  to 
break  down,  at  least  in  the  cities.  Parental  control  and  authority 
had  been  undermined  by  the  greater  ability  of  adolescents  to  get 
away  from  home,  and  by  the  necessity  of  young  men  and  women, 
who  could  still  find  jobs,  to  earn  a  small  living  in  factories  and 
offices.  The  general  disregard  for  the  prohibition  laws  encouraged 
a  greater  defiance  against  inherited  codes  of  behavior.  The  moral 
revulsion  that  followed  the  war  had  not  bolstered  respect  for 
authority.  Above  all,  the  economic  insecurity  of  the  middle  classes 
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did  not  permit  youth  to  marry,  since,  for  all  the  ballyhoo,  the 
future  remained  a  terrific  gamble. 

Furthermore,  monopoly  capitalism  menaced  the  home.  After 
the  war,  middle-class  women  had  to  supplement  family  incomes 
by  becoming  white-collar  employees,  and  working-class  girls  in- 
creasingly entered  factories.  Approaching  equality  with  men  when 
it  came  to  earning  a  living,  women  became  less  dependent  on  the 
male.  They  sought  to  assert  this  unfamiliar  freedom.  The  cigarette 
became  the  symbol  of  emancipation.  Women's  clothes  were  de- 
signed to  accent  the  "boyish  figure."  Never  before  had  styles  been 
so  unfeminine  and  so  unbecoming.  The  brassiere  became  an 
instrument  of  torture  designed  to  disguise  rather  than  accent  the 
bust;  skirts  reached  their  all  time  high  in  seeming  competition  with 
the  stock  market;  waist  lines  fell  to  the  hips.  Women  could  now 
demand,  and  to  some  extent  they  received,  the  right  to  divorce 
their  husbands  for  broader  reasons  than  infidelity.  They  entered 
colleges  and  shared  with  men  the  same  educational  opportunities. 
They  were  winning  freedom,  an  uneasy  freedom  marred  by  mis- 
conceptions spread  by  the  movies,  the  large-circulation  magazines, 
the  press,  the  radio.  Nevertheless  it  was  freedom.  If  the  twenties 
accomplished  nothing  else,  at  least  women  emerged  from  feudal 
dependency  into  a  status  more  or  less  approaching  equality  with 
men,  and  Victorian  repressions  of  sex  were  brushed  aside  to  be 
replaced  (despite  excesses  during  the  transition)  by  more  healthy, 
more  normal,  more  moral  attitudes. 

Much  was  said  of  these  gains,  but  insecurity  still  haunted  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  people.  Because  men  and  women 
lacked  the  opportunity  to  attain  stability  or  to  plan  life,  what 
revolt  existed  in  the  twenties  too  often  remained  misdirected  and 
superficial.  The  people  embraced  panaceas  and  false  solutions- 
restlessness  and  discontent  remained.  Workers  struck  sporadically 
against  oppression;  the  middle  classes  knew  not  what  to  strike 
against. 

Of  all  the  factors  affecting  the  nation  during  the  Coolidge  boom, 
prohibition  was  the  most  debated.  It  had  not  become  a  national 
political  issue  in  any  real  sense,  since  the  major  parties  avoided 
seriously  criticizing  the  Volstead  Act.  Locally,  the  wets  and  drys 
lined  up,  irrespective  of  parties.  The  desirability  of  prohibition 
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was  not  the  main  concern;  the  interest  of  the  people  centered 
on  how  to  violate  the  law.  America  became  liquor  conscious. 
Methods  of  obtaining  whiskey  or  gin  or  beer  were  matters  of 
general  interest.  It  was  fashionable  and  sophisticated  to  drink. 
The  best  people  did  it,  and  since  liquor  was  illegal,  it  was  also 
daring  and  smart  to  drink  too  much. 

Drinking  became  the  national  pastime,  more  so  than  dancing 
the  Charleston  or  attending  an  intercollegiate  football  game  or 
listening  to  Aimee  Semple  McPherson  broadcast  the  Four-Square 
Gospel  from  the  Angelus  Temple  in  Los  Angeles,  or  even  specu- 
lating on  what  the  new  Model  A  Ford  would  be  like  when  after  a 
year's  suspension  of  manufacturing,  the  great  Henry  would  finally 
present  his  modernized  "flivver"  to  the  world.  The  consumption 
of  illegal  liquor  kept  fleets  of  smugglers  hovering  off  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  coasts.  It  supported  organizations  of  bootleggers, 
"fixers,"  sleuths,  and  blind  pigs.  It  added  to  the  already  consider- 
able corruption  of  local,  state,  and  federal  government.  It  en- 
couraged an  attitude  that  to  break  the  law  was  commendable. 
It  helped  make  the  automobile  an  instrument  of  death.  It 
poisoned,  blinded,  and  ruined  the  health  of  thousands.  It  ex- 
plained many  of  the  excesses  of  flaming  youth.  Liquor  was  the 
lifeblood  of  the  jazz  age. 

It  also  aided  the  rise  of  notorious  gangs  exercising  immense 
political  power,  spreading  their  operations  from  the  beer  and 
whiskey  rackets  to  small  industry,  such  as  laundry  and  dry  cleaning. 
Law-enforcement  officers  could  easily  be  bought  by  the  gangs.  The 
racketeers  were  "tough,"  usually  killers,  and  to  resist  them  was 
dangerous.  Besides,  the  gangs  paid  well  and  required  little  in 
return.  The  police  and  other  local  agencies  had  only  to  close  their 
eyes  and  not  know  too  much.  Gangs,  particularly  in  the  large 
cities  (with  Chicago  in  the  lead)  fought  bloody  battles  for  control 
of  small  industry,  terrorized  communities,  and  made  money. 

But  prohibition  had  its  usefulness  so  far  as  the  industrialists  and 
financiers  went.  The  issue  absorbed  the  attention  of  the  middle 
classes  especially,  giving  them  something  to  rail  against  and  to 
excoriate  or  praise.  As  monopoly  spread,  as  life  became  more  op- 
pressive, as  exploitation  sharpened,  prohibition,  not  unlike  Funda- 
mentalism, served  as  a  scapegoat,  taking  men's  minds  off  the  basic 
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maladjustments  of  the  social  system.  Prohibition  and  Funda- 
mentalism were  the  counter-irritants  to  distract  the  country's 
attention  from  more  vital  problems. 

The  Golden  Age  was  a  barren  time  for  America.  There  were 
few  standards  other  than  the  standard  of  money.  The  promises 
men  lived  by  were  shabby  promises  with  a  false  gilt  veneer.  It  was 
the  age  of  sham,  when  noise  replaced  thought  and  action,  when  the 
masses  suffered  and  were  told  they  really  liked  it,  when  the  people 
had  no  leaders  and  yet  did  not  realize  they  had  been  deserted. 
America  lost  its  freedom,  the  people  lost  their  rights.  The  guard- 
ians of  civil  liberties  were  few.  The  working  class  flared  up  in 
anger  now  and  then,  but  labor  lacked  unity,  and  militancy  was 
met  with  ferocious  repression. 

Men  remained  apathetic  to  abuse,  feeling  it  futile  to  resist. 
Except  for  one  brief  moment  when  the  shoemaker  Nicola  Sacco 
and  the  fish  peddler  Bartolomeo  Vanzetti  were  electrocuted  in 
Massachusetts  for  a  crime  they  had  not  committed.  They  were  poor 
men,  aliens,  radicals,  swept  up  in  the  days  of  the  Palmer  Red  scare 
and  condemned  to  death  for  their  opinions.  They  were  settlers  in 
the  land  of  opportunity,  critics  of  injustice,  and  they  believed  that 
in  America  they  would  be  free.  For  seven  years  they  had  waited 
in  the  death  house.  President  Coolidge  averted  his  face  when 
asked  to  intervene.  The  Supreme  Court  was  not  concerned. 

They  died  in  the  electric  chair  on  August  22,  1927.  Prosperity 
America  hesitated  a  moment  and  gasped.  The  cries  of  horrified 
shame  swept  the  country,  swept  the  world.  Sacco  and  Vanzetti  had 
been  murdered  by  the  state. 

Long  after  the  Golden  Age  had  crumbled,  long  after  prosperity 
had  proved  to  be  a  fake  and  men  had  resumed  the  fight  for  their 
liberties,  long  after  Coolidge  and  Mellon  had  passed  from  the 
American  scene,  workers  and  middle-class  people,  and  even  the 
supposed  cynics,  recalled  among  all  the  billions  of  words  uttered 
in  the  Golden  Age,  the  simple  affirmation  and  hope  of  the  con- 
demned men: 

Friends  and  Comrades,  now  that  the  tragedy  of  this  trial  is 
at  an  end,  be  all  as  of  one  heart.  Only  two  of  us  will  die. 
Our  ideal,  you  our  comrades,  will  live  by  millions;  we  have 
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won,  but  not  vanquished.  Just  treasure  our  suffering,  our 
sorrow,  our  mistakes,  our  defeats,  our  passion  for  future  battles 
and  for  the  great  emancipation.73 

And  these  words  still  speak  to  America  from  the  remote  days  of 
the  Golden  Age.  The  broad  fight  to  save  the  lives  of  the  good 
shoemaker  and  the  poor  fish  peddler,  the  fight  that  united  great 
sections  of  the  working  class,  the  intellectuals,  and  the  middle 
classes  was  proof  that  the  traditions  of  the  people  were  still  alive 
even  during  the  Coolidge  boom,  era  of  never-ending,  glorious 
prosperity. 


Chapter  IV 

The  Fat  in  the  Fire 


In  the  summer  of  1927,  President  Coolidge  moved  the  executive 
offices  of  the  nation  to  Rapid  City  in  the  Black  Hills  of  South 
Dakota.  Just  a  year  in  the  offing  the  Republicans  would  again 
convene  to  select  a  candidate  for  President.  The  party  had  little 
cause  for  worry,  it  appeared,  with  industry  booming  and  with  most 
people  convinced  that  the  stock  market  would  forever  climb, 
forever  establish  wondrous  new  gains  for  those  speculating  on 
margin.  With  good  times  identified  so  closely  with  post-war  Re- 
publican rule,  it  would  be  no  easy  task  to  defeat  the  Grand  Oil 
Party,  as  a  wit  dubbed  it.  But  the  question  still  unanswered  was 
whom  would  the  Republicans  choose  to  carry  on?  Would  Coolidge 
ask  for  a  third  term? 

The  President  did  not  claim  to  be  an  expert  economist,  but 
when  it  came  to  politics  he  deferred  to  no  one.  Part  of  his  con- 
summate skill  arose  from  his  ability  to  preserve  an  exasperating 
reticence.  Yet  on  August  3,  1927,  he  abruptly  broke  his  silence. 
Dramatically  he  informed  the  press,  "I  do  not  choose  to  run  for 
President  in  1928." 

Party  leaders  breathed  easier.  They  could  now  line  up  dele- 
gations, jockey  for  position,  and  trade  favors  in  the  usual  way. 
But  their  relief  was  momentary.  On  examination  the  President's 
brief  message  seemed  not  so  straightforward  as  it  had  at  first 
sounded.  Calvin  Coolidge  might  not  choose  to  run,  but  suppose 
he  were  named  by  the  convention,  suppose  he  were  drafted?  Would 
he  then  accept  the  nomination?  The  politicians  and  dopesters,  the 
press  and  the  wiseacres  found  themselves  engaged  in  a  guessing 
game  which  was  to  last  a  year.  The  President  refused  to  say  more. 
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Coolidge  must  have  enjoyed  watching  others  try  to  fathom  his 
mind.  Yet  his  trick  had  more  devious  ends  than  to  provide  him 
with  sly  satisfaction.  The  cryptic  pronouncement  accomplished 
far  more,  as  Chief  Justice  Taft  and  various  intimates  of  the  Presi- 
dent testified  in  letters  and  conversations.  While  Coolidge  pre- 
served a  seemly  modesty  by  refusing  to  court  a  third  term,  he 
shrewdly  left  the  way  open  for  others  to  make  the  bid  for  him.  He 
remained  a  candidate  without  the  necessity  of  entering  the  contest 
for  convention  delegates.  If  he  failed  to  obtain  the  nomination, 
he  sacrificed  no  prestige.  But  if  the  coming  convention  deadlocked 
—as  it  had  in  1920— Coolidge  would  then  be  available,  ready  to 
accept  the  honor  which  would  undoubtedly  be  his  with  acclaim. 
He  would  be  the  man  of  the  hour  whom  a  grateful  America  im- 
plored to  continue  leading  the  nation  into  green  pastures.  The 
equivocal  "I  do  not  choose  to  run"  was  politics  at  its  most  artful. 
So  much  so  that  Senator  Robert  M.  LaFollette  and  other  oppo- 
nents of  Coolidge  persuaded  the  Senate  in  February,  1928,  to  pass 
a  resolution  protesting  a  "third  term"  for  the  man  who  had  proved 
himself  a  most  ardent  handmaiden  of  monopoly. 

Yet  the  indefinite  presidential  statement  took  the  wind  out  of 
the  sails  of  other  Republican  hopefuls— with  the  exception  of 
Herbert  Hoover.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  had  learned  a  good 
deal  about  political  maneuvering  in  his  seven  years  at  Washing- 
ton. In  1920  he  had  lost  out  because  of  his  ignorance  of  practical 
politics,  because  he  had  mistakenly  waited  too  long  before  declar- 
ing his  party  affiliation,  and  because  he  had  too  obviously  straddled 
every  major  issue.  But  his  previous  failure  had  not  checked  his 
resolve  to  win  the  Presidency.  Patiently,  he  built  up  a  powerful 
machine.  He  knew  how  to  get  his  name  on  the  front  page  of  the 
nation's  press.  And  though  Coolidge's  crafty  evasion  did  not  im- 
prove Hoover's  prospects,  the  Secretary  decided  that  the  best 
strategy  was  to  accept  the  remark  at  face  value,  interpreting  it  to 
mean  that  Coolidge  did  not  desire  re-election. 

Hoover  set  about  building  his  national  reputation.  During  the 
early  months  of  1927  Coolidge  had  sent  him  to  supervise  govern- 
ment relief  in  the  Mississippi  flood  area;  the  Secretary  seized  this 
chance  to  refurbish  his  fame  as  administrator  and  humanitarian. 
Yet  renown  as  a  humanitarian  was  insufficient  to  assure  him  the 
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nomination.  He  must  also  remind  the  voters  of  his  lowly  origins 
and  of  his  ability  as  an  engineer.  Above  all,  he  must  convince  the 
right  people  that  his  thorough— and,  in  the  big  business  sense, 
sound— mastery  of  economics  had  done  much  to  bring  and  pre- 
serve the  vaunted  prosperity  of  the  twenties. 

His  campaign  progressed  in  a  manner  to  afford  him  consider- 
able satisfaction.  As  the  Republican  convention  approached,  the 
Hoover  machine  increasingly  won  pledges  of  support  from  the 
delegations  of  important  states.  Of  course  Coolidge  offered  little 
encouragement.  The  President  could  have  done  much  for  Hoover 
by  sponsoring  in  Congress  an  administration  program  for  agri- 
cultural relief,  disposing  of  this  unpleasant  question  before  the 
convention  took  place,  and  thus  relieving  Hoover  of  the  burden 
of  formulating  a  farm  policy  of  his  own.  But  Coolidge  shied  away 
from  controversy  and  certainly  he  had  no  desire  to  smooth  the 
way  for  his  eager  Secretary  or  to  lay  himself  open  to  further  criti- 
cism from  the  farmers.  In  fact,  rumors  circulated  that  the  President 
was  inclined  to  make  disparaging  remarks  about  the  Great  En- 
gineer who  was  referred  to  in  the  administration  as  "the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  and  the  Under-Secretary  of  all  other  Departments."  l 
"That  man,"  Coolidge  supposedly  rasped  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, William  M.  Jardine,  "That  man  has  offered  me  un- 
solicited advice  for  six  years,  all  of  it  bad!"  2  No  doubt  Hoover's 
genius  in  winning  front-page  publicity  piqued  the  President;  the 
success  of  his  underling  in  rounding  up  delegates  irked  him.  The 
greater  Hoover's  pre-convention  strength,  the  less  likelihood  for 
a  deadlock  when  the  balloting  began. 

When  finally  in  June,  1928,  the  Republicans  began  to  fill  the 
hotels  of  Kansas  City,  Herbert  Hoover  clearly  controlled  the 
largest  bloc  of  delegates.  But  until  the  delegates  voted,  the  man 
in  the  White  House  might  give  a  sign  that  would  stampede  the 
convention  in  his  favor.  It  was  generally  expected  that  Andrew 
Mellon  would  act  as  emissary  of  the  President  at  the  convention. 
Some  said,  also,  that  Mellon  was  the  only  man  who  could  hope  to 
build  an  opposition  capable  of  stopping  Hoover,  and  that  if  he 
were  successful  (and  Coolidge  definitely  refused  to  accept  the 
nomination),  Mellon  would  not  be  averse  to  heading  the  Re- 
publican ticket  himself. 
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But  Mellon's  arrival  in  Kansas  City  proved  disappointing  to 
those  expecting  leadership.  Taking  a  leaf  from  his  superior,  the 
Secretary  of  Treasury  had  nothing  to  say.  He  received  newspaper- 
men, mumbled  a  few  incoherent  phrases  and  then  took  refuge  in 
confused  and  shamefaced  silence.  His  failure  put  an  end  to 
Coolidge's  hopes.  William  S.  Vare,  boss  of  the  vitally  important 
Pennsylvania  machine  which  Mellon  was  thought  tp  control, 
showed  evidence  of  fearing  that  further  delay  in  declaring  him- 
self would  cost  him  a  place  on  the  bandwagon.  Without  inform- 
ing Mellon,  Vare  announced  his  support  of  Herbert  Clark  Hoover. 
The  Coolidge  strategy  had  come  to  naught  perhaps  because  it  was 
a  shade  too  clever.  The  favorite  sons,  handicapped  by  the  now 
famous  "I  do  not  choose,"  had  been  unable  to  build  a  defense 
against  Hoover.  The  puzzling  character  of  Coolidge's  remark  pre- 
vented any  coalition  from  forming  around  the  President;  politi- 
cians hesitated  before  backing  a  candidate  who  at  the  last  minute 
might  turn  out  to  be  unavailable.  The  "Corn  Belt  Committee," 
organized  late  in  May  to  present  Frank  O.  Lowden  as  the  choice 
of  the  embattled  farmers,  had  not  displayed  convincing  strength— 
and  the  administration  had  fought  it  implacably.  The  last  minute 
alliance  between  the  farm  interests  of  the  West  and  the  monopo- 
lists of  the  East  to  defeat  Hoover  represented  such  divergent  and 
mutually  discordant  points  of  view  that  it  could  not  be  expected 
to  function  effectively  or  hold  together.  Moreover,  the  vague 
rumors  of  a  farm  invasion  about  to  march  on  the  convention  with 
demands  for  a  real  farm  program— which  would  surely  embarrass 
Hoover  who  had  endorsed  Coolidge's  vetoes  of  the  McNary- 
Haugen  bills— failed  to  materialize.  After  all,  most  working  farm- 
ers could  not  leave  their  crops  and  their  livestock  or  afford  a  trip 
to  a  political  meeting  in  a  far-off  city.  The  few  farmers  who  drifted 
into  the  city  attempted  to  storm  the  convention,  but  their  num- 
bers were  insignificant  and  their  presence  had  little  weight  in 
back-room  councils. 

And  so,  once  Vare  had  marched  his  delegation  into  the  Hoover 
camp,  all  that  remained  was  to  draw  up  a  platform  and  count 
the  votes  necessary  to  nominate  the  Secretary  of  Commerce.  The 
delegates  fell  all  over  themselves  to  praise  the  great  administrator, 
the  great  engineer,  the  great  economist,  "the  greatest  humanitarian 
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since  Jesus  Christ."  3  He  won  the  nomination  on  the  first  ballot, 
with  837  votes  against  Frank  Lowden's  74. 

The  Kansas  City  convention,  with  Simeon  Fess  delivering  a 
long  and  dreary  key-note  speech,  without  the  powerful  leadership 
that  had  ruled  the  1920  and  1924  conventions,  and  with  a  fixed 
desire  manifesting  itself  among  Republican  stalwarts  not  to  take 
a  strong  stand  on  any  controversial  issue,  dragged  along  unpraised 
and  uninspired  in  the  oppressive  heat.  The  problem  of  what  was 
to  be  done  about  the  continuous  and  ever  more  stringent  farm 
crisis  was  of  primary  importance;  and  most  people  in  the  United 
States  were  concerned  with  prohibition,  loud  in  defense  or  bitter 
in  denunciation.  Nevertheless,  the  platform  meticulously  avoided 
a  clear  yea  or  nay  on  either  subject.  With  the  control  of  the  Re- 
publican Party  solidly  in  the  hands  of  the  largest  Eastern  and 
Midwestern  industrialists,  the  problem  was  to  convince  the  dele- 
gates at  Kansas  City  to  do  nothing  that  might  circumscribe  the 
existing  privileges  of  monopoly  or  the  opportunities  of  big  busi- 
ness (just  as  Congress  had  in  the  last  eight  years  been  so  con- 
vinced). By  proposing  as  little  as  possible,  the  platform  could  not 
then  be  accused  of  dislocating  prosperity. 

When  it  came  to  the  agricultural  plan,  the  McNary-Haugen 
bills  went  unmentioned— probably  in  the  hope  that  if  they  were 
disregarded,  the  farmers  would  forget  Coolidge's  vetoes.  Besides, 
the  Republicans  insisted  that  the  farm  crisis  was  solely  the  result 
of  the  war,  and  given  time,  agriculture  would  find  itself.  Much 
was  said  of  the  credits  offered  farmers  through  the  banks  and  the 
Federal  Farm  Loan  system,  and  the  Republicans  claimed  to  have 
done  their  share  toward  alleviating  the  worst  effects  of  farm 
depression  when  as  far  back  as  1922  they  had  raised  the  tariff  on 
agricultural  imports.  The  main  objective  was  to  avoid  "putting 
the  government  into  business"— a  backhanded  slap  at  the  export 
debenture.  The  Republicans  thereupon  went  on  record  favoring 
some  federal  system  for  the  organization  of  farm  marketing.  What 
this  system  would  be,  the  new  administration  would  decide.  In 
fact,  the  farm  proposals  were  so  vague  that  Lowden  protested 
by  making  a  gesture  of  temporarily  withdrawing  his  name  as  presi- 
dential candidate. 

Lest  the  farmers  grow  too  restive,  the  Republicans  chose  as 
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vice-presidential  candidate  Charles  Curtis,  errand  boy  for  the  1920 
Old  Guard,  and  tested  regular  with  but  one  blot  on  his  record.  It 
was  the  blot  that  made  Curtis  particularly  available  for  second 
place  on  the  ticket.  For  Senator  Curtis  (whose  son  was  attorney 
for  the  Sinclair  Oil  Company,  with  the  task  of  finding  new  meth- 
ods of  evading  corporate  taxes)  represented  the  agricultural  state  of 
Kansas,  and  had  voted  for  the  McNary-Haugen  bills— as  well  as 
against  them  when  the  recalcitrants  had  tried  to  repass  the  bills 
over  Coolidge's  veto.  As  running  mate  to  Hoover,  the  pro-and- 
con  Curtis  was  expected  to  attract  farm  votes  and  also  to  reassure 
those  who  opposed  the  export  debenture  plan,  since  the  Senator 
had  stood  on  both  sides  of  the  same  question.  His  nomination  to 
some  degree  would  take  the  edge  off  Coolidge's  vetoes  and  soften 
the  fact  that  Hoover  had  loyally  approved  the  administration 
position. 

On  prohibition,  the  platform  avoided  praising  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment  while  solemnly  promising  to  enforce  the  law  of  the 
land.  If  the  Harding  scandals  still  created  doubt  as  to  the  ability 
of  the  Grand  Old  Party  to  provide  honest  government,  the  Re- 
publicans publicly  deplored  the  fact  that  "any  official  has  ever 
fallen"  from  the  straight  and  narrow  path.  Having  disposed  of  the 
major  issues,  the  party  sung  the  praises  of  Calvin  Coolidge,  Re- 
publican guardian  of  the  blessed  prosperity;  cited  the  "high" 
level  of  wages  enjoyed  by  the  nation's  working  class  and  boasted 
that  "the  standard  of  living  of  the  American  people  had  been 
raised  to  the  highest  levels  ever  known";  pledged  decreases  in 
federal  taxes,  greater  economy  in  government,  no  cancellation  of 
foreign  debts,  and  the  maintenance  of  steep  tariffs— a  "funda- 
mental and  essential  principle  of  the  economic  life  of  this  nation." 
The  imperialism  of  the  administration  in  Latin  America  was 
offered  as  proof  that  the  Republicans  had  provided  "firm  and 
consistent  support  of  American  persons  and  legitimate  American 
interests  in  all  parts  of  the  world,"  and  furthermore  testified  that 
Republican  policy  "absolutely  repudiates  any  idea  of  conquest 
or  exploitation."  With  a  kindly  smile  in  the  direction  of  the  labor 
movement,  the  platform  rounded  out  its  encomium  of  self-praise 
and  self-appreciation. 

The  news  that  everything  was  going  smoothly  in  Kansas  City 
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without  him  was  a  fearful  blow  to  President  Coolidge.  "There  was 
dismay  at  the  White  House,"  wrote  head  usher  Irwin  H.  ("Ike") 
Hoover: 

The  President  was  not  long  in  vacating  the  Executive  Office. 
He  came  to  the  White  House  visibly  distressed.  He  was  a 
changed  man.  It  was  evident  to  all  .  .  . 

He  threw  himself  across  the  bed  continuing  on  indefinitely 
to  lay  there.  He  took  no  lunch  and  only  that  the  physician 
came  out  a  couple  of  times  to  inquire,  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
President,  for  word  of  the  Convention  doings,  was  it  known, 
the  drift  of  his  thoughts.  In  this  room  he  continued  on  to 
remain  through  the  rest  of  the  day  and  night,  not  emerging 
therefrom  until  nearly  eleven  o'clock  the  next  (Monday) 
morning.  Even  then  it  was  a  different  President  we  knew.  .  .  . 
That  night  he  left  for  Wisconsin.4 

On  his  trip  West,  President  Coolidge,  sullenly  resigned  to  his 
failure  to  win  the  nomination  by  indirection,  privately  expressed 
contempt  for  the  new  candidate  and  indicated  his  determination 
to  give  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  no  help  while  not  actually 
impeding  the  campaign.  On  the  other  hand,  Secretary  Mellon 
immediately  announced  his  support  of  Hoover.  Wall  Street  was 
neither  enthusiastic  nor  hostile.  Stocks  had  receded  on  the  day 
Hoover  was  named  by  the  convention,  but  they  recovered  shortly 
thereafter.  Big  business  could  conceive  of  a  more  affable  candi- 
date but  they  had  no  deep-seated  dislike  for  Hoover  except  that 
he  was  supposedly  an  experimenter.  Something  of  Hoover's  war- 
time reputation  as  a  liberal  still  clung  to  him,  and  with  the  boom 
at  its  height,  many  of  the  mighty  felt  that  this  was  no  time  for 
innovations  or  broadmindedness. 

Throughout  the  campaign,  however,  Hoover  proved  himself 
an  earnest  conservative.  His  speeches  on  economics,  dull  and 
pompous  and  delivered  in  a  flat,  weary  voice,  struck  the  right  note 
of  stand-pattism.  Occasional  passages  expressed  such  utter  con- 
fusion that  they  had  to  be  dismissed  as  probably  well-intentioned 
though  unfathomable.  The  Great  Engineer  displayed  a  very 
healthy  respect  for  monopoly  rights.  If  Wall  Street  had  any 
doubts  of  his  conservatism,  he  allayed  them  in  his  speech  of  ac- 
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ceptance:  "Government,"  the  nominee  declared,  "should  not  en- 
gage in  business  in  competition  with  its  citizens.  Such  actions 
extinguish  the  enterprise  and  initiative  which  has  been  the  glory 
of  America  and  which  has  been  the  root  of  its  pre-eminence  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  duty  of 
business  to  conduct  itself  so  that  government  regulations  or  gov- 
ernment competition  is  unnecessary."  5  As  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
Hoover  had  loyally  supported  the  Harding  and  Coolidge  adminis- 
trations, approving  the  major  tenets  of  post-war  Republican  rule. 
He  had  co-operated  eagerly  with  the  great  corporations  and 
always  he  had  held  that  the  true  function  of  government  was  to 
assist  industry.  He  put  his  faith  in  the  simplification  and  stan- 
dardization of  industrial  processes,  and  never,  under  any  circum- 
stance, in  the  heresy  of  national  planning.  The  great  experimenter 
did  not  approve  of  experiment  in  government. 

It  was  characteristic  of  Hoover  that  his  reputation  had  no  rela- 
tion to  his  convictions.  He  had  been  trained  as  a  mining  engineer, 
but  his  career  was  primarily  that  of  promoter,  not  of  technician. 
The  details  of  his  life  before  he  became  Belgian  relief  commissioner 
remained  somewhat  vague  in  outline.  It  was  known  that  the  ambi- 
tious young  graduate  of  Leland  Stanford  University  spent  only  a 
few  years  strictly  as  an  engineer;  he  had  devoted  most  of  his 
energy  to  the  organization  of  companies  whose  purpose  it  was  to 
exploit  the  wealth  of  backward  countries.  He  had  acquired  a  vast 
personal  fortune  and  along  with  it  he  had  made  a  number  of 
enemies— because,  some  said,  he  was  too  stern  an  administrator, 
while  others  added  that  his  questionably  slick  procedure  aroused 
resentment.  Accusations  had  been  made  that  he  was  involved  in 
deals  in  China,  Manchuria,  and  Mongolia  that  from  a  purely 
ethical  standpoint  were  open  to  criticism,  though  others  defended 
them  as  astute.  Some  years  later,  an  English  court  scathingly 
reprimanded  Hoover  for  his  methods.  But  leaving  aside  the 
minutiae  of  his  career  before  he  returned  to  this  country  when 
the  United  States  entered  the  war,  Mr.  Hoover,  prior  to  1917, 
possessed  little  knowledge  of  American  conditions  or  political  life. 
He  had  never  held  elective  office;  he  was  closely  identified  with  the 
organization  and  administration  of  new  ventures;  his  associations 
were  exclusively  with  big  business.  For  all  his  reputation,  the 
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wealthy  Mr.  Hoover  was  a  novice  when  it  came  to  economics,  an 
engineer  who  for  twenty  years  and  more  had  not  practiced  his 
profession,  a  humanitarian  who  had  used  war-time  relief  funds  to 
overthrow  the  Bela  Kun  government  in  Hungary  and  to  support 
a  White  Guard  invasion  of  the  Soviet  Union,  an  experimenter  who 
believed  in  and  at  every  opportunity  defended  the  status  quo,  an 
administrator  who  was  abnormally  jealous  of  authority  and  in- 
tolerant of  the  views  of  others. 

Of  all  the  myths  that  attached  themselves  to  the  figure  of 
Hoover,  the  most  important  for  America  involved  his  supposed 
liberalism.  Eight  years  as  Secretary  of  Commerce,  serving  the  most 
reactionary  administration  yet  to  rule  America,  should  have  de- 
stroyed the  fiction,  but  it  clung  to  Hoover  nevertheless.  His  war- 
time administration  of  relief  had  never  been  distinguished  for 
great  vision  or  imagination.  When  during  the  war  the  Lever  Food 
Control  bill  with  its  anti-labor  clause  was  being  debated,  Hoover 
promised  that  he  would  see  to  it  that  the  bill  would  never  be  used 
against  labor.  Immediately  after  the  war  ended,  the  Lever  Act 
was  seized  upon  as  partial  justification  for  the  Palmer  raids. 
Hoover  forgot  his  pledge  and  publicly  held  his  peace.  Throughout 
his  term  as  head  of  the  Commerce  Department  he  avoided  contro- 
versy. If  he  did  speak  out,  it  was  inevitably  in  support  of  the 
administration.  He  had  approved  Harding's  actions  against  the 
unions  during  the  1922  coal  and  railroad  shopmen's  strikes.  He 
had  sat  in  the  Harding  Cabinet  and  like  Coolidge  never  criticized 
the  oil  deals  or  aided  in  their  exposure  and  prosecution.  When 
the  child  labor  amendment  was  attacked,  he  privately  agreed  to 
defend  it,  but  failed  to  make  a  public  statement.  He  maintained 
closer  relations  with  the  power  trust  than  any  other  Cabinet  mem- 
ber. He  did  not  offer  an  opinion  on  farm  relief,  taxation,  the 
coercive  methods  of  the  State  Department  toward  Mexico  and 
Latin  America,  the  railway  difficulties,  or  the  rights  of  labor.  In 
short,  he  was,  as  William  Allen  White  called  him,  "an  adding 
machine,"  a  collector  of  "scientific"  data  the  implications  of  which 
he  consistently  disregarded  and  denied.  While  four  million  un- 
employed searched  for  work,  he  sincerely  believed  the  sentiments 
of  his  speech  accepting  the  Republican  nomination,  "With  impres- 
sive proof  on  all  sides  of  magnificent  progress,  no  one  can  rightly 
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deny  the  fundamental  correctness  of  our  economic  system."  As 
a  campaign  slogan,  Hoover  promised  "A  chicken  in  every  pot  and 
a  car  in  every  garage."  But  he  did  not  mention  how  this  "could  be 
obtained  in  a  country  where  Norman  Angell,  the  English 
economist,  found  not  prosperity  but  "an  oppressive  atmosphere 
of  poverty  and  insolvency  .  .  .  decrepit  and  tumble-down  houses, 
poor  food,  tramp's  clothing;  anxiety,  debt,  and  hopelessness."  6 

2 

Far  different  in  personality  and  background  was  the  chief  con- 
tender for  the  Democratic  nomination.  Alfred  E.  Smith  had  lived 
his  youth  on  the  sidewalks  of  New  York  City's  East  Side,  entering 
politics  as  a  young  man,  and  for  years  serving  in  various  city 
positions,  in  the  state  assembly,  and  finally  as  governor.  He  had 
mastered  practical  politics  though  in  the  process  he  had  amassed 
no  great  knowledge  of  national  problems.  A  practitioner  of  the 
hail-fellow,  back-slapping,  jovial  manner,  he  clung  loyally  to 
Tammany  Hall  while  avoiding  involvement  in  any  of  the  Hall's 
lucrative  deals.  He  had  built  up  a  reputation  for  sympathy  with 
the  common  man;  he  preserved  his  broad,  street-urchin  accent,  and 
advertised  his  origins  by  adopting  the  simple  manner,  a  brown 
derby,  and  a  large  cigar.  He  too  had  a  liberal  aura  surrounding 
him,  the  result  of  his  opposition  in  1920  to  the  Red  raids  and  of 
progressive  gestures  while  governor  toward  prison  reform,  school 
appropriations,  conservation,  efficiency  in  administration,  and 
other  measures  which  while  liberal  in  tenet  did  not  seriously 
challenge  the  social  structure.  Superficially,  the  record  indicated 
that  the  anti-prohibitionist  Al  Smith  had  his  heart  in  the  right 
place— with  the  people. 

The  Governor  had  eyed  the  White  House  for  several  years.  His 
name  had  been  entered  at  the  Democratic  convention  in  1920,  and 
four  years  later  his  supporters  had  precipitated  the  interminable 
convention  deadlock  in  their  unsuccessful  attempt  to  outmaneuver 
the  McAdoo  opposition.  By  1928,  with  the  Democrats  gathering 
in  Houston,  Texas,  Smith  was  far  and  away  the  leading  contender. 

Being  an  outspoken  wet,  a  Catholic,  and  a  Tammany  sachem, 
Smith  had  to  surmount  the  deep  prejudices  of  the  Democrats  in 
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the  South  and  Middle  West.  Accordingly,  his  managers  at  Houston 
avoided  the  flagrant  demonstrations  that  had  done  Smith  small 
good  in  '1924.  They  kept  their  candidate  in  the  background,  show- 
ing a  willingness  to  compromise  on  any  subject  likely  to  arouse 
hostility. 

The  platform  makers  went  about  their  work  of  composing  a 
Democratic  document  that  would  rival  the  inflated  statement  of 
the  Republicans  but  offer  no  more  explicit  proposals  for  the  course 
of  government.  The  split  in  the  party,  so  apparent  in  the  New 
York  convention  of  1924,  had  been  healed— at  least  on  the  surface. 
The  Democrats  had  learned  that  it  was  poor  politics  to  undress 
each  other  in  public.  The  Houston  convention  was  a  picture  of 
outward  harmony— and  of  dullness  comparable  only  to  the  Kansas 
City  meeting  of  the  Republicans. 

The  Democrats,  however,  did  not  overlook  the  opportunity  of 
berating  the  party  in  power.  Republican  rule,  they  pointed  out, 
had  left  the  country  with  "industry  depressed,  agriculture  pros- 
trate, American  shipping  destroyed,  workmen  without  employ- 
ment. .  .  ."  But  the  Democrats  had  nothing  to  offer  in  place  of 
the  policies  they  condemned,  either  on  agriculture  or  unemploy- 
ment. And  while  sneering  at  the  Republican  tariff  plank,  the 
Democrats  carefully  pledged  "duties  that  will  permit  effective 
competition  .  .  .  and  at  the  same  time  produce  a  fair  revenue 
for  the  support  of  government,"  and  also  assure  "actual  difference 
between  the  cost  of  production  at  home  and  abroad"— which  when 
translated  into  concrete  terms  was  a  promise  not  to  tamper  with 
the  high  rates  of  the  Fordney-McCumber  Act  of  1922. 

The  platform  was  neither  liberal  nor  precise.  But  party  leaders 
were  greatly  relieved  to  have  disposed  of  it  without  controversy. 
The  delegates  turned  to  the  task  of  nominating  candidates.  Smith 
led  on  the  first  ballot,  so  much  so  that  the  other  contenders— Reed 
of  Missouri,  George  of  Georgia,  Hull  of  Tennessee— could  obvi- 
ously never  overtake  him.  With  the  balloting  still  officially  open, 
the  Ohio  delegation  made  a  lightning  shift  to  the  New  Yorker 
and  the  resulting  scramble  to  back  the  winner  obtained  the  neces- 
sary two-thirds  vote  for  Smith,  who  had  won  the  Democratic  nomi- 
nation as  easily  as  Herbert  Hoover  had  won  the  Republican.  For 
second  place  on  the  ticket,  the  party  chose  Senator  Joseph  T. 
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Robinson,  a  dry— to  offset  Smith— a  harmonizer  in  party  circles, 
and  a  Southern  regular.  Robinson's  role,  like  that  of  his  Repub- 
lican counterpart,  was  to  attract  voters  who  might  object  to  the 
presidential  nominee. 

Before  the  convention  finally  adjourned,  Governor  Smith  ad- 
dressed a  brief  message  to  it.  To  his  mind,  he  telegraphed,  the 
prohibition  plank  gave  him  leeway  to  advocate  modification  of 
the  Volstead  Act.  He  declared  his  intention  of  supporting  a  change 
in  the  prohibition  laws. 

The  Democratic  candidate  had  received  a  good  send-off  from 
his  friend  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  who  had  nominated  him  in 
glowing  terms.  "We  offer  one  who  has  the  will  to  win—"  Roosevelt 
told  the  delegates  in  a  speech  repeatedly  quoted  in  the  succeeding 
months,  "who  not  only  deserves  success  but  commands  it.  Victory 
is  his  habit— the  happy  warrior,  Alfred  Smith."  7  But  enthusiasm 
for  Roosevelt's  tribute  to  the  candidate  did  not  disguise  the  fact 
that  the  Democrats  had  once  again  (as  had  been  true  since  the 
days  of  Woodrow  Wilson)  shown  themselves  unwilling  to  take 
the  offensive.  They  had  named  a  colorful  political  leader  to  con- 
test the  election— in  contrast  to  the  nomination  of  Cox  and  Davis 
by  the  two  previous  conventions— but  they  still  hesitated  to  defy 
the  Republicans  by  flatly  espousing  progressivism.  Smith  had  been 
called  a  progressive.  The  party  leaders  would  go  no  farther. 

But  Smith's  liberalism  was  hardly  deep  rooted.  The  Governor 
had  been  pledged  to  the  hilt  on  the  child  labor  amendment,  but 
under  pressure  he  had  dodged  his  commitments.  At  Albany  he  had 
loudly  denounced  the  public  utilities  but  had  done  little  about 
them— except  to  appoint  a  completely  reactionary  state  public 
service  commission.  To  handle  his  campaign,  he  selected  John  J. 
Raskob  of  the  General  Motors  Corporation,  big  utility  man,  open 
shopper,  and  war  profiteer.  On  the  subject  of  the  income  tax,  on 
recognition  of  the  Soviet  Union,  on  war  debts  and  reparations,  the 
World  Court  and  the  League  of  Nations,  Smith  preserved  a  heavy 
silence.  He  had  twice  vetoed  state  bills  creating  Negro  magistrates 
in  Harlem.  He  had  never,  during  his  whole  career  as  an  office- 
holder, appointed  a  Negro  to  any  except  the  most  menial  position. 
Hoover  began  his  campaign  by  ousting  Negro  Republican  leaders 
in  the  South;  Smith  in  his  speeches  scrupulously  avoided  mention- 
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ing  the  Negro  people  against  whom  his  party  had  always  dis- 
criminated. 

The  respective  progressivism  of  Smith  and  Hoover  could  be 
judged  from  Wall  Street's  impartiality  during  the  campaign.  The 
big  financiers  remained  amicably  divided,  one  group  favoring 
Smith,  the  other  Hoover.  Either  party,  either  man  could  be  ex- 
pected to  carry  on  for  the  monopolies.  Smith  they  knew  from  his 
many  years  in  Albany  as  the  staunch  representative  of  the  "new" 
Tammany  Hall.  There  was  no  necessity  to  choose  between  Repub- 
lican or  Democrat,  or  to  worry  over  which  candidate  finally  occu- 
pied the  White  House.  In  the  words  of  an  authoritative  Wall  Street 
journal: 

Never  before,  here  or  anywhere  else,  has  a  Government  been 
so  completely  fused  with  business.  .  .  .  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Hoover  as  President  .  .  .  would  be  a  dynamic 
business  president.  .  .  .  He  would  be  the  first  business,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  political,  president  the  country  has  had.  .  .  . 
Al  Smith's  record  in  politics  is  the  best  possible  pledge  that 
he  will  make  a  successful  administrator  of  the  biggest 
business  of  all  ...  that  of  managing  the  political  business 
organization  of  the  United  States.  .  .  .  Hoover  would  serve 
the  public  by  serving  business;  Smith  would  serve  business 
by  serving  the  public.8 

The  campaign,  however,  differed  in  two  respects  from  the  con- 
tests of  1920  and  1924.  The  progressives  made  no  organized  at- 
tempt to  counter  the  reaction  of  the  almost  identical  Republican 
and  Democratic  platforms.  For  the  first  time  since  Woodrow 
Wilson,  the  American  people  thought  they  could  distinguish  be- 
tween the  candidates  if  not  between  the  parties  which  supported 
them.  To  most,  Al  Smith  seemed  to  reflect  the  interests  of  the 
people  rather  than  those  of  the  big  owners.  Hoover  stood  for 
efficiency,  with  a  technical  knowledge  which  many  felt  would  add 
new  brilliance  to  the  Coolidge  boom.  Each  nominee  vied  with 
the  other  in  promising  that  prosperity  would  become  ever  more 
widespread.  In  the  attempt  to  convince  the  voters  that  the  com- 
ing administration  would  bring  bounties  as  yet  undreamed  of, 
Hoover  naturally  had  the  edge,  since  he  could  point  to  the  golden 
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present  as  the  result  of  the  profoundly  wise  policies  of  Harding 
and  Coolidge. 

To  offset  the  trick  of  pulling  back  the  curtain  so  that  audiences 
could  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  Republican  heaven-to-be  (if  Hoover 
were  elected),  Al  Smith  roared  bravely  about  abuses,  scandals, 
farm  relief,  prohibition,  and  the  vicious  power  trusts.  His  indig- 
nation, on  the  other  hand,  never  carried  him  to  such  lengths  that 
he  forgot  himself  by  offering  the  farmers  anything  that  the  Re- 
publicans had  not  already  promised.  His  other  pledges  remained 
hazy,  except  that  he  would  undertake  to  modify  the  prohibition 
laws  if  he  were  voted  into  office— as  though  his  stand  on  the  liquor 
issue  were  a  decisive  gauge  of  his  progressivism  or  could  be  ac- 
cepted as  an  indication  of  how  he  would  differ  on  other  questions 
from  the  reactionary  Hoover. 

The  candidates  were  subjected  to  no  severe  criticism  from  the 
official  labor  movement.  The  American  Federation  of  Labor  had 
half-heartedly  spoken  its  piece  on  politics  in  1924,  and  had  there- 
upon bolted  from  the  stage.  Before  finally  taking  leave,  the 
Federation  heads,  with  the  aid  of  the  leaders  of  the  Railroad 
Brotherhoods,  had  squelched  the  none  too  energetic  attempts  to 
form  a  third  party  out  of  the  weak  structure  supporting  the  elder 
LaFollette.  No  outstanding  figure  was  willing  to  weld  the  progres- 
sives into  an  opposition  capable  of  prodding  the  major  parties. 
In  1927,  a  boom  to  nominate  Senator  George  W.  Norris  of  Ne- 
braska, foremost  personality  in  Congress,  offered  a  vague  hope  that 
the  veteran  crusader  against  monopoly  might  lead  a  progressive 
movement.  But  Norris  distrusted  third  party  tactics.  The  very 
word  "party"  aroused  his  misgivings;  he  could  not  conceive  of  a 
powerful  political  organization  that  did  not  use  patronage,  coer- 
cion, evasion,  and  other  methods  he  had  so  long  detested  and  de- 
nounced. "I  realize  perfectly  that  no  man  holding  the  views  I  do 
is  going  to  be  nominated  for  the  Presidency,"  Norris  remarked  of 
his  chances  at  the  Republican  convention,  and  having  no  hope  of 
obtaining  his  own  party's  endorsement,  he  refused  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  formation  of  another,  or  to  accept  the  nomina- 
tion offered  him  by  the  Farmer-Labor  Party  of  Minnesota.9 

But  that  did  not  mean  that  Norris  clung  to  party  regularity 
regardless  of  platform  or  candidate.  With  Hoover  named  by  the 
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Republicans,  Norris  revolted,  calling  him  an  agent  of  the  hated 
power  trusts.  "Since  the  dawn  of  civilized  government,"  remarked 
the  courageous  Senator,  "there  has  never  been  such  a  stupendous 
attempt  to  undermine  the  foundations  of  government  as  the  secret 
machinations  of  this  gigantic  monopoly."  10  Having  repudiated 
Hoover  and  those  who  backed  him,  there  remained  only  Smith 
to  support.  At  least  Norris  had  bolted.  Not  so  Senator  William  E. 
Borah,  who  as  in  the  past  continued  to  rail  against  the  reaction- 
aries in  odd  years  and  to  line  up  with  them  hurriedly  whenever 
the  party  entered  an  election.  Borah  campaigned  for  Hoover  with 
an  abandon  that  attested  his  vigor  if  not  his  consistency. 

With  no  third  party  entering  the  campaign,  the  left  parties  had 
the  field  to  themselves.  The  Socialists  had  been  drifting  steadily 
away  from  the  struggle  for  socialism  since  1924  when  they  had 
offered  unqualified  approval  to  LaFollette's  program.  By  1928 
they  were  completely  isolated  from  the  labor  movement,  refusing 
to  initiate  any  action  among  workers  that  did  not  have  the  full 
consent  of  the  Federation's  executive  council,  which  in  turn  vied 
with  the  employers  in  thinking  up  new  ways  to  hamstring  union 
militants.  Eagerly  embracing  the  collaborationist  policies  of  the 
A.F.  of  L.  leadership,  the  Socialist  Party  went  to  the  extremes  of 
endorsing  the  B  &  O  and  other  union-management  co-operation 
schemes.  By  eliminating  the  phrase  "class  war"  from  their  pro- 
nouncements, the  Socialists  shied  away  from  any  approach  that 
took  cognizance  of  American  class  antagonisms.  The  speeches  of 
the  presidential  nominee,  Norman  Thomas,  proved  his  contention 
of  two  years  later  that  the  Socialist  Party  of  America  had  re- 
pudiated Marxism.  The  party  criticized  both  the  Republicans  and 
the  Democrats,  it  is  true,  but  from  the  position  of  a  left  middle- 
class  group.  Its  appeal  impressed  some  intellectuals  and  a  few 
small  businessmen,  but  it  failed  to  gain  the  attention  of  the 
workers. 

While  the  Socialists  transformed  their  organization  into  the 
political  expression  of  the  lower  middle  classes,  the  Communists 
experienced  difficulties  that  prevented  them  from  playing  a  more 
prominent  role  in  1928.  Insignificant  in  numbers,  torn  by  inner 
dissension,  the  Communist  Party  could  not  hope  to  devote  its  full 
energy  to  building  an  organization  and  to  convincing  the  Amer- 
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lean  workers  that  its  class-conscious  program  merited  serious  at- 
tention. The  party  expelled  from  its  ranks  groups  that  had  taken 
a  cue  from  the  discredited  Leon  Trotzky  and  that  had  attempted 
to  disrupt  the  American  party  as  Trotzky  had  plotted  to  sabotage 
the  economy  of  the  Soviet  Union.  While  greatly  strengthened  once 
it  rid  itself  of  disloyal  and  discordant  elements,  the  American 
Communist  Party  still  had  not  put  an  end  to  all  its  internal 
struggles.  Yet  in  thirty-two  states  it  did  obtain  a  place  on  the  ballot 
for  William  Z.  Foster,  presidential  nominee;  in  1924,  it  had  man- 
aged to  get  on  the  ballot  of  only  fourteen.  It  overcame  constant 
persecution,  arrests,  the  breaking  up  of  meetings— usual  police 
tactics  against  Communists  wherever  they  appeared  and  despite 
the  legality  of  their  actions. 

In  spite  of  all  obstacles,  Foster's  campaign  familiarized  a  section 
of  the  working  class  and  intellectuals  with  the  Communist  analy- 
sis. In  1928,  only  the  Communists  seriously  criticized  the  govern- 
ment for  failing  to  aid  the  farmers,  the  unemployed,  the  growing 
number  of  indigent.  They  contended  that  the  much  lauded  pros- 
perity and  the  accompanying  stock  market  boom  neither  bene- 
fited the  great  majority  of  people  nor  could  be  expected  to  last 
much  longer.  Capitalism,  even  the  strong,  proud  capitalism  of 
America,  they  declared,  would  soon  experience  severe  shock  and 
an  appalling  collapse.  Now,  they  said,  was  the  moment  to  organ- 
ize against  hard  times  that  had  already  begun  and  would  grow 
far  worse.  Now  was  the  time  to  form  a  class-conscious  labor  party. 
And  among  other  demands,  they  insisted  that  Negroes  be  assured 
complete  equality  and  receive  full  governmental  protection  which, 
despite  constitutional  guarantees,  had  always  been  denied  to  them. 

Unfortunately,  no  other  party  waged  an  unrelenting  and  con- 
sistent struggle  against  prejudice.  The  1928  presidential  contest 
was  noteworthy  because  it  was  accompanied  by  a  carefully  nur- 
tured whispering  campaign  that  roused  the  most  undemocratic 
and  dangerous  prejudices  latent  in  the  country.  Because  Governor 
Smith  was  a  Catholic,  the  Republicans— unofficially  of  course- 
played  on  the  ignorance  of  the  backward  and  badly  educated 
population  in  the  Southern  and  Western  rural  sections.  The  Ku 
Klux  Klan  was  encouraged  to  new  activity,  wild  rumors  circulated 
that  if  Smith  won  the  Presidency,  the  Pope  would  move  to  Wash- 
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ington  and  the  policy  of  the  United  States  would  be  subordinated 
to  the  wishes  of  the  Roman  prelate.  Men  and  women  who  for 
generations  had  voted  Democratic  as  a  matter  of  course,  hesitated 
to  endorse  the  "Popish"  Smith  with  his  wet  sympathies.  The 
Birmingham  Klan  publicly  lynched  Smith  in  effigy,  a  more  than 
usually  open  expression  of  the  bigotry  and  intolerance  preva- 
lent in  the  country.  In  more  polite  circles,  the  defamation  was 
slightly  more  sophisticated.  It  was  hinted  that  with  the  slum- 
born  Smith  in  the  White  House,  Americans  traveling  abroad 
would  lose  prestige.  Mrs.  Hoover,  it  was  added,  would  perform 
the  tasks  of  First  Lady  with  decorum,  but  Mrs.  Smith  would  bring 
only  ridicule  to  this  great  nation.  No  President,  it  seemed,  with 
Smith's  New  York  accent,  could  properly  conduct  the  affairs  of 
the  United  States. 

Contemptible  as  such  slanders  were,  they  cut  deep  into  Smith's 
support.  The  Democratic  Party,  fearing  to  wreck  its  political 
machine  if  it  too  vigorously  opposed  the  gossip,  attempted  for  the 
most  part  to  ignore  the  attack.  Smith  did  lash  out  in  protest,  but 
local  politicians  were  inclined  to  make  no  comment.  Hoover  con- 
tented himself  with  denying— for  the  record— that  the  Republicans 
welcomed  the  vilification  of  a  political  opponent.  Thereafter,  he 
avoided  the  subject  while  his  party  continued  to  invent  new  and 
more  lurid  tales  of  hidden  dangers  if  Smith  succeeded.  Such  tac- 
tics aroused  disgust  among  intellectuals  and  liberals.  To  a  certain 
degree,  Smith  won  support  of  special  groups  that  decided  to  en- 
dorse the  Democrat  as  a  protest  against  methods  they  considered 
reprehensible.  But  the  adherents  so  gained  in  no  way  compensated 
for  the  numbers  who  decided  to  vote  against  Smith  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  they  had  been  corrupted  by  old  wives'  tales. 

When  the  election  returns  were  counted  in  November,  Smith 
had  won  six  states  in  the  South  and  two  in  the  North.  Against 
Hoover's  444  votes  in  the  electoral  college,  Smith  received  87. 
The  Republican  landslide  was  impressive.  But  Smith's  defeat  was 
in  no  way  so  sweeping  as  the  count  of  states  indicated.  For  the 
Democratic  candidate  had  received  over  fifteen  million  votes,  only 
a  million  less  than  had  been  cast  for  Coolidge  in  1924.  The  Demo- 
crats could  boast  of  winning  over  40  per  cent  of  the  popular  vote 
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in  an  election  which  recorded  a  total  tally  exceeding  1924  by  al- 
most seven  million. 

Significantly,  even  the  contest  between  a  pseudo-liberal  and  an 
"experimental"  Republican  lured  the  electorate  to  the  polls.  The 
people  had  remained  largely  indifferent  when  Harding  battled 
Cox,  and  Coolidge  opposed  Davis.  But  in  1928  there  had  been  a 
semblance  of  issues— the  wet  Smith  versus  the  dry  Hoover,  Smith's 
tepid  denunciations  of  monopoly  and  Hoover's  defense  of  the 
established  order— a  sufficient  spur  to  encourage  the  people  to  exer- 
cise their  franchise  in  the  hope  of  making  their  wishes  known. 

That  Smith  was  badly  hurt  by  the  whispering  campaign  was 
indicated  by  the  sizable  victory  of  progressive  candidates  even  in 
localities  where  Smith  had  met  his  worst  defeats.  Though  the 
Democratic  presidential  nominee  failed  to  carry  New  York  state, 
the  liberal  Democrat,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  was  elected  governor. 
Eighteen  progressive  Senators  were  elected,  all  with  large  majori- 
ties. Even  the  Socialists— for  all  the  usual  hesitancy  of  the  1928 
voter  to  support  the  party  because  of  its  history,  its  previous 
militancy,  and  its  name— registered  gains  in  Reading,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  in  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin.  True,  the  Socialist  platform 
was  no  more  radical  than  those  of  the  more  outspoken  progressive 
Senators,  but  the  local  successes  indicated  a  growing  popular 
desire  for  officials  considered  liberal. 

If  the  election  denoted  nothing  else,  it  illustrated  that  praise  of 
the  supposedly  all-embracing  prosperity  had  not  convinced  some 
fifteen  million  voters  to  approve  Republican  rule.  In  addition,  it 
revealed  that  America  was  in  no  way  immune  to  intolerance.  To 
those  who  had  watched  Mussolini's  march  to  power  in  Italy  and 
the  efforts  of  the  blatant  Hitler  and  his  National-Socialist  party  in 
Germany,  the  realization  arose  that  the  elements  of  fascism  lurked 
not  far  under  the  surface  of  ostensibly  affluent  America. 

Most  clearly,  however,  the  election  seemed  to  indicate  that  if 
in  the  future  the  Democrats  could  finally  bring  themselves  to  face 
national  issues  in  a  more  or  less  forthright  manner,  they  could 
almost  certainly  wrest  political  control  of  the  country  from  the 
retrogressive,  monopoly-ridden  Republican  party.  It  was  not  the 
progressive  campaigners  who  suffered  in  1928;  rather  it  was  those 
Democrats  who  refused  to  be  wholeheartedly  progressive  and  so 
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failed  to  make  a  decisive  appeal  to  the  voters.  The  Republicans 
had  an  insurmountable  advantage  if  the  election  were  a  contest 
to  choose  the  most  effective  reactionaries.  It  seemed  rather  too 
much  to  expect  the  Democrats  to  serve  monopoly  more  eagerly, 
to  rob  the  public  treasury  more  crassly,  to  deprive  the  people 
of  their  civil  rights  more  consistently,  or  to  repress  the  labor  move- 
ment more  viciously  than  the  Republicans  had  already  proved 
themselves  able  to  do.  Hoover  swept  the  country  because  Smith 
was  far  from  unequivocal  in  his  criticism  of  Republicanism.  Since 
the  Civil  War,  whenever  the  Democrats  posed  as  better  con- 
servatives than  the  Republicans,  they  had  lost  the  national  elec- 
tions. It  took  a  Grover  Cleveland  or  a  Woodrow  Wilson,  both 
militantly  progressive  at  least  in  words  and  both  running  on  plat- 
forms that  promised,  however  falsely,  to  resist  big  business,  to 
turn  the  Republicans  out  of  office.  They  obtained  the  one-third  of 
the  popular  vote  which  remained  unaffiliated  to  any  party  and 
which  was  always  searching  for  a  candidate  and  platform  that 
could  be  endorsed.  The  1928  campaign  saw  that  one-third  of  the 
electorate  again  attracted  to  the  polls,  but  Smith  did  not  obtain 
all  its  vote,  whereas  the  progressives  running  for  state  and  con- 
gressional offices  for  the  most  part  received  this  support.  The 
one-third  would  adhere  to  a  candidate  so  long  as  he  lived  up  to 
his  campaign  pledges.  But  once  he— and  this  was  true  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  under  Cleveland  and  Wilson— showed  no  intention  of 
carrying  through  promises  made  during  the  campaign,  he  re- 
linquished his  chances  of  being  returned.  Similarly,  as  soon  as 
the  Democrats  attempted  to  become  reputable  in  the  eyes  of  the 
monopolists  they  abandoned  all  hope  of  power.  So  it  would  be 
until  the  Democrats  offered  something  more  to  the  people  than 
the  Republicans  were  able  and  willing  to  grant. 

3 

The  party  of  monopoly  and  special  privilege  had  been  returned 
to  office  for  the  third  successive  time  since  the  war.  After  a  brief 
dip  in  stock  exchange  values— of  no  significance  insisted  the  poli- 
ticians and  financiers— speculation  increased  in  volume,  accom- 
panied by  an  ever  growing  hysteria.  With  the  Republicans  in  the 
saddle,  profits  could  be  expected  to  continue  their  phenomenal 
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growth,  and  the  life  of  the  Golden  Age  was  ostensibly  assured  for 
a  minimum  of  four  more  years.  The  continuity  of  policy  that 
Republican  supremacy  guaranteed  also  implied  that  prosperity 
would  be  so  reinforced  during  the  next  administration's  term  in 
office  that  it  would  thereafter  be  able  to  resist  any  strain  the  re- 
mote future  might  hold  in  store.  The  farm  depression  would  no 
doubt  wear  itself  out;  in  the  meantime,  ways  of  alleviating  the 
worst  hardships  could  be  explored.  That  was  Hoover's  problem, 
and  he  seemed  confident  enough  that  he  could  solve  it. 

With  but  four  months  of  his  term  still  to  go,  President  Coolidge 
had  no  intention  of  offering  positive  leadership  when  the  policy 
of  his  whole  incumbency  had  been  one  of  sternly  discouraging 
federal  government  from  "meddling"  with  business.  The  strict 
subordination  of  government  to  monopoly  had  given  a  mighty 
push  to  prosperity.  So  agreed  Wall  Street  and  the  respectable 
economists  whom  the  Republicans  considered  qualified  to  express 
an  opinion.  Coolidge  had  no  reason  or  interest  in  shifting  the 
course  as  his  days  in  office  slipped  away. 

A  month  after  the  election,  the  "lame  duck"  session  of  Con- 
gress met.  The  voters  had  changed  the  composition  of  the  na- 
tional legislature  but  obsolete  laws— which  Congress  stubbornly 
refused  to  alter  despite  the  constant  agitation  of  Senator  Norris— 
postponed  action  by  the  new  legislature  until  thirteen  months 
and  more  after  the  election.  Unless  Hoover  called  a  special  session 
between  the  time  of  his  inauguration  and  the  scheduled  meeting 
of  Congress  in  December,  1929,  the  country  must  wait  with  what 
patience  it  could  muster  for  campaign  promises  to  be  redeemed. 

Coolidge  addressed  his  "farewell  message"  to  the  lame-duck 
Congress.  It  was  a  review  and  an  appraisal  of  his  years  in  office. 
"No  Congress  of  the  United  States  ever  assembled,"  Coolidge 
averred  in  his  nasal  twang,  "on  surveying  the  state  of  the  Union, 
has  met  with  a  more  pleasing  prospect  than  that  which  appears  at 
the  present  time."  n  But,  he  warned,  the  present  prosperity  had 
resulted  from  his  rejection  of  extravagance  and  his  equal  firmness 
in  keeping  the  government  from  interfering  with  the  mighty.  If 
the  country  followed  his  wise  precepts  in  the  future,  all  would 
be  well.  He  urged  Congress,  and  through  it  the  country,  never  to 
alter  the  direction  of  the  government.  And  having  delivered  nis 
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political  testament,  the  President  turned  to  more  immediate  prob- 
lems. He  suggested  that  the  legislature  ratify  the  Kellogg-Briand 
Pact,  promote  orderly  marketing  through  a  farm  board,  lease 
Muscle  Shoals  to  private  industry,  build  up  the  navy,  and  author- 
ize the  construction  of  Boulder  Dam  on  the  Colorado  River  in 
such  a  way  as  to  "leave  the  electrical  field  open  to  private  enter- 
prise." 

The  outgoing  Congress  dutifully  took  orders.  It  passed  a  bill 
for  the  construction  of  fifteen  new  cruisers  and  almost  simul- 
taneously approved  the  Kellogg-Briand  Pact,  reserving  for  the 
United  States  the  right  to  wage  wars  of  self-defense  and  to  enforce 
the  Monroe  Doctrine.  It  appropriated  funds  for  the  control  of 
the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries.  It  increased  the  penalties  for 
violations  of  the  prohibition  law.  It  authorized  the  Boulder  Dam 
project,  leaving  the  way  open  for  public  construction  and  opera- 
tion despite  Coolidge's  frown  of  disapproval.  But  it  did  nothing 
about  farm  relief,  the  problems  of  the  railroads,  the  reapportion- 
ment  of  Congressional  seats,  the  use  of  injunctions  in  labor  dis- 
putes, or  the  Norris  resolution  which  sought  to  abolish  the  "lame- 
duck"  sessions. 

As  had  always  been  the  custom  under  Coolidge,  Congress  side- 
stepped all  major  problems.  The  country  again  waited  for  the  com- 
ing of  a  new  administration,  while  the  President-elect  toured  South 
America  as  a  "good-will"  envoy  for  American  imperialism.  He 
traveled  on  a  battleship,  symbol  of  the  power  of  the  United  States 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  During  the  election  campaign,  the 
Democrats  had  attacked  Hoover's  party  for  its  interventionist  role 
in  Latin  America;  now  Hoover  visited  the  republics  to  the  south 
in  an  effort  to  win  their  friendship.  But  the  junket  was  also  a  very 
real  bid  for  more  business.  "Our  sales  to  the  whole  of  Latin 
America,"  commented  the  New  York  Times,  "are  not  yet  as  great 
as  our  sales  to  Canada  alone  nor  to  the  United  Kingdom  alone."  12 
The  struggle  for  world  markets  had  sharpened  in  the  twenties; 
Hoover's  trip  was  to  weight  the  scales  in  favor  of  America.  "The 
whole  power  of  the  government,"  declared  the  Magazine  of  Wall 
Street,  "will  be  put  behind  the  expansion  of  foreign  trade.  .  .  . 
With  presidential  initiative  in  his  [Hoover's]  hands,  it  may  be 
confidently  expected  that  our  foreign  traders  will  find  the  Gov- 
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ernment  more  than  ever  the  leader  in  opening  channels  for 
American  goods  the  world  over."  13 

In  South  America,  Hoover  was  received  with  outward  cordiality 
—or  when  he  wasn't,  his  press  censorship  bureau  saw  to  it  that 
the  correspondents  did  not  disillusion  the  folks  at  home.  Most  of 
the  press  in  the  countries  visited  expressed  hope  that  American 
policies  in  the  Caribbean  and  South  America  would  improve  with 
Hoover  in  the  White  House.  But  judging  from  the  past  conduct 
of  the  Republicans,  the  editorials  hinted,  there  seemed  little 
reason  to  take  too  seriously  the  incoming  President's  "gracious 
pilgrimage  of  friendship  and  goodwill." 

On  March  4,  1929,  Coolidge  relinquished  office  with  sour  reluc- 
tance. Hoover's  inaugural  address  contained  no  thought  not  al- 
ready discussed  in  the  campaign,  except  the  promise  to  call  Con- 
gress immediately  into  special  session.  His  cabinet  resembled  that 
of  Coolidge's  in  its  reliance  on  men  of  substance  whose  experi- 
ence could  only  have  convinced  them  that  to  aid  the  largest  cor- 
porations was  to  render  the  best  service  to  the  American  people. 
Mellon  remained  in  the  Treasury.  But  Hoover  shrewdly  did  not 
appoint  Mellon;  he  "continued"  him  in  office.  The  Secretary's 
name  was  therefore  not  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  approval— 
since  there  was  grave  doubt  that  he  would  have  been  confirmed. 
Hoover's  ruse  circumvented  any  unpleasantness  on  that  score, 
while  the  administration  retained  the  services  of  the  very  great- 
est Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Up  went  the  stock  market.  At  the  turn  of  the  year,  Mellon  had 
told  the  country:  "I  look  forward  with  confidence  to  continued 
progress  in  the  year  ahead."  And  in  his  inaugural,  Hoover  echoed 
this  sentiment:  ".  .  .  we  have  reached  a  higher  degree  of  com- 
fort and  security  than  ever  existed  before  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  Through  liberation  from  widespread  poverty  we  have 
reached  a  higher  degree  of  individual  freedom  than  ever  be- 
fore ...  In  no  nation  are  the  fruits  of  •accomplishment  more 
secure."  14  Brave  words  in  the  face  of  an  ominous  falling  off  of 
the  building  boom,  of  the  rising  unemployment,  of  bank  failures. 
Brave  words  as  Southern  mill  owners  shot  textile  strikers,  as 
wages  dropped.  Brave  words  that  disregarded  the  realities  of 
American  life.  In  1929  the  majority  were  certainly  not  conscious 
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of  their  "liberation  from  widespread  poverty."  Their  children 
had  great  difficulty  getting  an  education.  One  out  of  every  seven  of 
school  age  did  not  reach  the  seventh  grade,  and  74  per  cent  did  not 
complete  high  school.  They  worked  instead  to  supplement  their 
families'  meager  earnings.  Bad  housing,  anxiety,  speed-up,  danger- 
ous working  conditions,  undernourishment  took  a  terrible  toll 
in  sickness  and  death  among  the  working  class.  The  death  rate 
from  the  ten  major  diseases  that  caused  three  out  of  four  deaths 
in  the  United  States  was  approximately  twice  as  high  for  the  poor 
as  for  the  wealthy.  For  every  mortality  among  babies  of  well-to-do 
parents,  four  died  in  homes  of  poor  farmers,  workers,  Negroes, 
sharecroppers.  Freedom  was  without  content  to  those  in  con- 
tinual dread  of  losing  their  jobs,  to  those  who  faced  violence  and 
hostile  courts  if  they  dared  to  organize,  to  those  who  were  underfed 
and  miserably  housed,  unable  to  give  their  children  proper  food 
or  obtain  for  them  adequate  medical  attention.  The  fine  phrases 
of  the  inaugural  were  false.  Herbert  Hoover,  master  of  the  cou- 
rageous statement,  revealed  that  he  was  either  ignorant  or  un- 
mindful of  the  true  state  of  the  nation. 

From  the  special  session  of  Congress  convening  a  little  over  a 
month  after  the  inaugural  ceremony,  President  Hoover  demanded 
prompt  action  on  farm  relief  and  on  the  tariff.  Congress  settled 
down  to  work.  Before  many  days  had  passed,  it  was  in  open  revolt 
against  Hoover,  with  the  Senate  proposing  to  grant  rebates  to 
farmers  on  exports— the  hated  export  debenture  plan— and  the 
House  more  than  disposed  to  back  up  such  legislation.  Hoover 
indignantly  denounced  the  proposal  as  a  direct  subsidy  to  special 
interests  sure  to  stimulate  overproduction  in  agriculture  by  at- 
tempting to  keep  domestic  prices  higher  than  world  prices  through 
treasury  appropriations.  In  the  end,  Hoover  had  his  way.  Congress 
passed  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act  in  substantially  the  form 
that  Hoover  had  originally  advocated. 

At  best  the  Act  was  a  makeshift.  Farm  organizations  and  their 
congressional  spokesmen,  almost  unanimous  in  their  support  of 
some  sort  of  debenture  plan,  eyed  the  Act  dubiously.  In  what 
way,  farmers  asked,  would  it  help  them?  How  would  it  "promote 
the  effective  merchandising  of  agricultural  commodities  in  inter- 
state and  foreign  commerce,  so  that  the  industry  of  agriculture 
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will  be  placed  on  a  basis  of  economic  equality  with  other  indus- 
tries"? 15  Critics  pointed  out  that  the  mere  setting  up  of  a  Farm 
Board  with  ten  members  authorized  to  dispense  half  a  billion 
dollars  in  loans  to  co-operative  associations  against  loss  through 
decline  in  prices  did  not  seem  likely  to  prevent  prices  from  fall- 
ing. Wheat  was  depressed  in  1929  because  of  the  large  crop  of 
the  year  before,  with  the  prospect  of  a  still  bigger  crop  in  the 
current  season.  Cotton  prices  were  low.  How  did  the  Act  propose 
to  cure  overproduction?  The  provisions  for  encouraging  effective 
merchandising  methods  or  for  minimizing  waste  did  not  take  into 
account  the  real  causes  of  farm  maladjustment.  What  about  steep 
taxes  (153  per  cent  higher  than  pre-war  taxes)  and  high  rates  on 
outstanding  mortgages?  By  what  means  did  the  Act  hope  to 
raise  farm  prices  which  had  increased  only  41  per  cent  over  pre- 
war levels,  certainly  not  comparable  to  the  rise  in  taxes? 16  It  was 
all  very  well  for  the  Act  to  promise  expanded  credit  facilities,  but 
what  reason  was  there  to  believe  that  credits  would  be  extended  to 
those  lacking  proper  security?  Yet  it  was  the  poor  farmers  who 
needed  credit  most  pressingly.  The  dispossession  of  farmers  unable 
to  meet  payments  on  mortgages  showed  no  sign  of  abating.  How 
would  the  Act  protect  those  on  the  verge  of  losing  their  land? 

The  administration  advised  patience.  The  farmers  waited— 
there  was  nothing  else  to  do.  But  they  displayed  no  great  optimism. 
Hoover  had  promised  a  car  in  every  garage,  a  chicken  in  every  pot. 
The  farmers  wanted  to  experience  a  little  of  the  prosperity  they 
had  heard  about  for  so  long. 

Congress  turned  to  the  Smoot-Hawley  tariff  bill.  The  President 
asked  for  revision  of  duties  on  agricultural  products  as  an  aid  to 
the  farmers.  But  once  the  tariff  schedules  were  open  to  adjustment, 
the  temptation  to  change  rates  on  manufactured  goods  proved  too 
great.  The  powerful  lobbies  in  Washington  representing  special 
interests,  each  hoping  for  higher  levies  on  particular  imports, 
exerted  terrific  pressure  on  the  legislators.  If  import  duties  could 
be  pushed  above  the  levels  set  by  the  Fordney-McCumber  Act  of 
1922,  then  the  prices  of  industrial  products  could  be  boosted  with 
corresponding  increases  in  the  profits  to  big  business.  Under  cover 
of  helping  the  farmers,  Congress  began  to  raise  levies  on  building 
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materials,  sugar,  textiles,  clothes,  glass— in  other  words,  on  almost 
every  article  that  the  farmer  must  buy. 

Hoover  chided  the  plunderers,  but  gently,  anxious  not  to  arouse 
the  hostility  of  lobbyists  who  represented  the  most  powerful  in- 
dustrialists. His  meek  words  urging  restraint  went  unheeded.  With 
headlong  disregard  for  consequences,  congressmen  traded  votes 
and  indulged  in  log-rolling.  Each  sought  concessions  for  the 
region  he  represented  or  for  some  particular  industry  in  his  home 
state.  The  scramble  resulted  in  a  general  upward  revision  which 
disregarded  possible  effects  on  the  economic  health  of  the  nation. 

Before  Congress  could  overcome  the  opposition  of  a  few  Repub- 
lican insurgents  who  joined  with  the  Democrats  in  resisting 
tariff  changes,  the  special  session  came  to  a  close.  The  tariff 
became  the  first  order  of  business  in  the  regular  session  to  meet 
at  the  end  of  the  year  and  to  continue  for  the  first  half  of  1930. 

As  Congress  debated,  the  administration  had  been  formulating 
its  foreign  policy.  The  new  Secretary  of  State,  Henry  L.  Stimson, 
had  resigned  his  position  as  Governor  General  of  the  Philippines 
to  join  the  Hoover  administration.  He  had  been  in  office  but  a 
few  months  when  hostilities  broke  out  in  the  Far  East  between 
the  Chinese  Nationalist  government,  headed  by  Chiang  Kai-Shek, 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  After  a  series  of  provocative  actions  on  the 
part  of  the  Chinese  which  led  to  the  termination  of  Chinese-Soviet 
relations,  the  Nationalists  seized  the  telegraph  and  telephone 
systems  of  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway  (owned  partly  by  the 
Russians),  arrested  Soviet  officials,  and  massed  troops  on  the 
Manchurian  border.  The  Soviet's  response  was  immediate.  In 
defending  its  boundaries  against  an  invading  army,  and  further 
to  protect  its  nationals  in  China,  the  Russians  engaged  in  a  series 
of  armed  clashes  with  the  Chinese  that  drove  the  invaders  from 
Soviet  territory  and  carried  the  attack  to  Chinese  soil.  Secretary 
Stimson,  with  no  more  love  for  the  Soviet  Union  than  his  pred- 
ecessors Hughes  and  Kellogg,  and  with  the  support  of  Hoover 
who  retained  his  bitter  anti-Soviet  bias,  concluded  that  he  had 
been  presented  with  an  unusual  opportunity  to  test  the  efficacy 
of  the  Kellogg-Briand  Pact.  Accordingly,  the  Secretary  dispatched 
identical  notes  to  both  parties  in  the  conflict,  reminding  them  of 
their  obligations  under  the  Treaty.  The  Secretary  urged  other 
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signatories  to  follow  America's  example;  most  of  the  nations 
acceded,  only  too  anxious  to  join  an  anti-Soviet  front. 

Negotiations  between  China  and  the  Soviet  Union  for  settle- 
ment of  the  dispute  were  already  under  way.  The  Soviet  reply  was 
a  direct  rebuff  to  Stimson's  interference.  The  Chinese  violation  of 
Soviet  borders,  the  Russians  pointed  out,  would  be  considered  by 
any  other  nation  "sufficient  cause  for  putting  into  force  reserva- 
tions they  made  when  signing  the  pact."  The  United  States,  the 
note  stated,  had  intervened  after  peace  parleys  had  begun;  Stim- 
son's action  was  considered  an  unfriendly  attempt  to  bring  "un- 
justifiable pressure  on  the  negotiations."  In  addition,  so  read  the 
response,  ".  .  .  the  Soviet  Government  cannot  forbear  express- 
ing amazement  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  which 
by  its  own  will  has  no  official  relations  with  the  Soviet,  deems  it 
possible  to  apply  to  it  with  advice  and  counsel."  17 

Stimson  had  no  other  course  but  to  withdraw,  having  failed  to 
enforce  his  interpretation  of  the  Pact,  and  having  laid  himself 
open  to  criticism  in  the  American  press.  However,  in  Haiti,  a  re- 
volt had  broken  out  against  the  reactionary  regime  long  sup- 
ported by  the  American  government  against  the  wishes  of  the 
majority  of  Haitians.  Secretary  Stimson  could  deal  with  this  epi- 
sode to  his  complete  satisfaction.  He  dispatched  additional  marines 
to  the  island  and  promptly  squelched  the  unrest.  In  this  Hemi- 
sphere, at  least,  the  State  Department  was  still  supreme. 

For  his  part,  President  Hoover  put  into  force  the  national 
origins  quota  of  the  Immigration  Act  of  1924,  whereby  immi- 
grants from  any  foreign  country  subject  to  quota  restrictions  were 
permitted  to  enter  America  only  in  the  proportion  of  one  person 
yearly  for  every  150,000  inhabitants  of  the  same  national  origin 
living  in  America  at  the  time  of  the  1920  census.  With  unemploy- 
ment on  the  increase,  there  seemed  plenty  of  reserve  labor  power 
without  immigration.  Further  curtailment  of  entries  promised  to 
work  no  hardship  on  employers  seeking  cheap  labor. 

Early  in  the  administration,  President  Hoover  received  Prime 
Minister  Ramsay  MacDonald  of  Great  Britain.  The  conference 
between  the  heads  of  two  great  nations  advertised  the  policy  of 
amity  that  the  statesmen  were  so  anxious  to  promote  in  public. 
But  for  all  the  publicity  that  accompanied  the  talks,  for  all  the 
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good  face  that  Hoover  attempted  to  put  on  British-American  rela- 
tions, the  fact  remained  that  the  imperialist  conflict  between  this 
country  and  England  daily  appeared  more  alarming.  Britain  had 
been  decisively  beaten  by  American  competition  in  Canada.  The 
fight  for  Central  and  South  American  markets  grew  more  tense. 
In  the  Far  East,  America  seemed  to  be  making  greater  progress 
than  Great  Britain.  The  United  States  had  improved  its  economic 
relations  with  New  Zealand  and  Australia  to  the  detriment  of  the 
mother  country.  The  struggle  for  oil  and  rubber  had  sharpened. 
In  the  race  to  export  capital,  America  possessed  half  the  world's 
gold  supply  and  far  more  resources,  and  had  been  replacing 
London  as  the  center  of  the  world  money  market  at  a  pace  that 
caused  grave  concern  in  the  City.  The  United  States  was  about  to 
raise  a  tariff  wall  and  yet  clamored  insistently  that  Britain  pay  its 
war  debts.  The  British  attempt  to  grow  cotton  in  Egypt  to  break 
the  American  monopoly  was  deeply  resented  in  the  South.  The 
rivalry  for  control  of  the  seas  was  yet  to  be  settled. 

Hoover's  dilemma  imposed  on  him  the  task  of  discovering  some 
way  to  encourage  the  American  offensive  to  displace  Great  Britain 
in  the  markets  of  the  world  while  retaining  outwardly  friendly 
relations.  The  President  therefore  welcomed  Prime  Minister 
MacDonald's  invitation  to  send  delegates  to  a  naval  conference  to 
be  held  in  London  and  to  be  attended  as  well  by  France,  Italy, 
and  Japan.  The  conference  offered  at  least  a  chance  to  keep  the 
struggle  for  mastery  of  the  seas  within  certain  limits. 

So  too  the  reparations  conference  of  1929  to  consider  German 
payments  seemed  likely  to  settle  for  a  time  the  troublesome  war- 
debt  question.  Though  the  United  States  government  did  not 
participate  officially  in  the  reparations  conference,  it  tacitly  sup- 
ported the  resulting  Young  Plan  designed  to  replace  the  Dawes 
settlement.  The  new  arrangement  set  the  amount  of  reparations 
for  which  Germany  was  liable  and  the  time  and  manner  of  pay- 
ment. It  bound  Germany  to  pay  huge  sums  to  the  Allies  which  in 
turn  would  be  passed  on  by  the  debtor  countries  to  the  United 
States.  In  this  way,  the  Young  Plan  linked  war  debts  to  reparations, 
though  the  Hoover  administration  obstinately  refused  to  recog- 
nize the  link.  What  the  Young  Plan  failed  to  do  was  to  eliminate 
the  weaknesses  that  had  doomed  the  Dawes  scheme  of  1924;  Ger- 
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many  was  expected  to  render  enormous  tribute,  but  the  country's 
export  possibilities  were  not  extended.  America  was  once  again 
cast  in  the  role  of  chief  banker  and  creditor,  with  the  accompany- 
ing privilege  of  making  new  loans  to  Germany  to  get  the  plan 
well  started.  But  most  important,  the  nations  created  what  they 
called  the  Bank  of  International  Settlements  as  a  nucleus  of  an 
international  financial  center  which  Wall  Street  confidently  ex- 
pected to  dominate. 

The  United  States  had  plenty  of  money.  Prosperity— in  the 
opinion  of  those  who  watched  the  tickers  in  brokers'  offices  or  who 
followed  the  newspaper  accounts  of  fortunes  made  overnight- 
had  been  forging  ahead  even  more  astoundingly  than  the  Repub- 
licans had  dared  to  predict  in  their  most  confident  campaign 
speeches.  Anyone,  they  said,  with  a  few  dollars  could  enter  the 
market  and  before  long  make  more  than  he  earned  in  a  year— if  he 
were  a  worker  or  farmer  or  white-collar  employee.  Who  could  tell, 
perhaps  soon  he  would  be  a  millionaire.  The  bankers  and  market 
"experts"  announced  that  the  present  market  only  hinted  at  the 
boom  to  come.  No  one  could  lose. 

And  then  abruptly,  the  whole  wonderful  edifice  crumbled.  The 
Republican  administration  of  the  twenties  had  promised  a  new 
era  never  to  end.  The  leading  economists  of  Wall  Street  declared 
that  crisis  could  never  again  afflict  America.  But  prophecy  and 
confidence  could  not  deflect  economic  laws.  The  market  had  been 
sinking  gradually  from  the  middle  of  1929.  Alarming  indications 
of  weaknesses  could  be  discerned  in  industry.  And  then  the  debacle 
occurred  on  the  fatal  day  in  October  when  the  stock  market  could 
no  longer  hold  up  under  the  steady  and  increasing  pressure  of 
huge  sales.  Exchange  values  vanished.  The  Hoover  bull  market 
expired  with  a  resounding  crash  that  echoed  round  the  world. 
With  it,  the  door  slammed  shut  forever  on  the  Golden  Age  of 
eternal  prosperity. 

4 

The  October  panic  on  the  stock  exchange  dramatically  marked 
the  end  of  the  post-war  period  of  expanding  American  capitalism. 
Economic  paralysis  prostrated  not  only  this  country  but  the  whole 
world,  a  prolonged  seizure  which  contrary  to  the  experience  of 
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the  past  did  not— and  could  not— lead  to  a  new  and  greater  boom. 
It  was  this  special  feature  that  Herbert  Hoover  and  the  monopo- 
lists failed  to  comprehend.  At  first  they  considered  the  crash  in 
stocks  to  be  merely  a  drastic  readjustment  of  the  mad  speculation, 
and  they  blamed  the  infirmities  of  the  industrial  and  financial 
machine  on  the  deranged  market.  When  at  last  they  were  forced 
to  accept  the  fact  that  havoc  had  spread  far  wider  than  they  had 
expected,  they  concluded  that  the  malady  was  cyclical— a  tem- 
porary mishap  caused  by  overproduction,  the  affliction  capitalism 
had  suffered  every  few  years  throughout  its  history.  After  smaller 
and  weaker  industries  had  been  liquidated,  after  surpluses  had 
been  wiped  out,  they  felt  certain  that  recovery  equal  to  the  pros- 
perity of  the  twenties  would  inevitably  ensue.  Cyclical  the  crisis 
was,  but  it  was  also  far  more.  It  proved  to  be  longer  and  more 
devastating  than  anything  capitalism  had  yet  undergone,  and  it 
occurred  in  the  period  of  the  general  decline  of  capitalism  that 
dated  from  the  war  years. 

However,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  Marxists,  no  one  in 
America  realized  just  what  had  happened.  Hoover,  the  great 
economist,  was  out  of  his  depth.  His  initial  impulse  was  to  put 
a  good  face  on  disaster,  hope  that  it  wbuld  not  spread,  and  at- 
tempt to  weather  the  storm  by  keeping  up  his  and  the  country's 
courage  with  heartening  discourses  designed  to  restore  "confi- 
dence." If  men  could  be  persuaded  to  go  on  whistling,  the  Presi- 
dent fervently  expected  the  economic  torpor  to  disperse.  "The 
fundamental  business  of  the  country,  that  is,  production  and  dis- 
tribution of  commodities,"  Hoover  asserted  in  October,  1929, 
when  industrial  maladjustment  had  been  evident  for  over  four 
months,  "is  on  a  sound  and  prosperous  basis."  18  So  he  declared  in 
the  beginning,  and  so  he  continued  to  declare,  reiterating  that 
"prosperity  is  just  around  the  corner."  But  against  reality,  words, 
no  matter  how  reassuring,  had  little  appreciable  effect. 

The  stock  market  debacle  no  more  caused  the  crisis  than  a  fall- 
ing apple  causes  gravitation.  Like  the  apple,  the  headlong  fall  in 
exchange  prices  merely  provided  evidence  of  a  basic  and  logical 
pattern.  The  developing  pattern  expressed  laws  governing  in  one 
case  the  apple  in  mid-air  and  in  the  other  the  economic  system 
once  it  had  reached  the  stage  of  overproduction  and  stagnation. 
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Those  who  had  in  the  early  months  of  1929  examined  American 
economy  with  any  perception,  realized  that  calamity  must  soon 
prevail.  Several  vital  industries— coal,  textile,  agriculture,  for 
example— had  remained  depressed  throughout  the  boom.  In  1928, 
the  building  industry  suffered  a  sharp  decline,  the  first  since  the 
war.  The  manufacture  of  automobiles  had  begun  to  lag  in  the 
middle  of  1929.  Investments  were  flowing  not  into  productive 
channels  but  increasingly  into  holding  companies  and  financial 
ventures  of  a  completely  parasitic  nature.  The  insane  bull  market, 
in  which  stock  averages  had  risen  123  per  cent  since  1926,  bore  no 
relation  to  the  volume  of  business  or  to  future  expectations.  Stock 
prices  soared  solely  because  men  and  women  were  willing  to 
gamble.  The  delirious  game  of  buying  and  selling  shares  at  prices 
that  had  nothing  to  do  with  resources  or  potentialities,  fostered 
the  illusion  that  all  must  be  well  and  that  the  upswing  had  no 
end.  The  crash  opened  men's  eyes  to  the  unpleasant  truth.  It 
was  the  trumpet  blast  notifying  Americans  that  retreat  was  already 
well  started. 

Everyone,  the  press  announced,  had  been  lured  into  the  market. 
Farmers,  workers,  white-collar  employees,  housewives,  profes- 
sionals, bootblacks,  mechanics,  the  old  and  the  young,  the  poor 
and  the  rich,  the  eager  and  the  blase  had  been  caught  in  the 
maelstrom.  So  at  least  it  seemed  on  the  surface.  In  truth,  while 
the  market  had  been  the  subject  of  a  great  deal  of  conversation 
and  an  avalanche  of  newspaper  copy,  it  had  occupied  the  time 
and  money  of  only  a  handful.  The  unemployed  certainly  did  not 
play  the  market.  Nor,  as  one  commentator  wrote,  did  children  or 
inmates  of  prisons,  insane  asylums,  poorhouses,  or  charitable  in- 
stitutions. Men  and  women  whose  standard  of  living  fell  far  below 
a  level  of  health  and  decency— the  majority  of  industrial  workers 
—lacked  resources  for  fliers  on  the  exchange.  Farmers  trying  to 
pay  off  mortgages  or  about  to  be  dispossessed— again  the  majority 
—did  not  buy  on  margin.  Of  the  stockholders  on  record,  many  held 
shares  in  more  than  one  company.  Examination  of  income-tax 
returns  and  other  relevant  statistics  showed  that  at  the  highest 
point  of  the  boom  approximately  four  million  persons  owned 
stocks,  or  8^  per  cent  of  the  forty-seven  millions  gainfully  em- 
ployed, or  about  3  per  cent  of  the  total  population. 
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Furthermore,  the  number  of  shares  held  by  individuals  varied 
enormously.  Less  than  3  per  cent  of  the  stockholders  absorbed  half 
the  dividends,  an  additional  12  per  cent  took  another  quarter, 
and  the  great  majority  of  those  with  stocks— about  85  per  cent- 
divided  the  remaining  quarter  of  dividends  declared.  To  put  it 
in  different  terms,  one-tenth  of  i  per  cent  of  the  total  population 
received  half  the  dividends,  while  3,400,000  shareholders,  the 
great  bulk  of  those  in  the  market,  received  the  25  per  cent  of 
dividends  not  already  swallowed  by  the  monopolists.19 

Everyone,  it  seemed  on  reconsideration,  was  not  in  the  market. 
In  fact,  very  few  had  been  involved,  and  of  those  that  were,  only 
a  tiny  group  enjoyed  substantial  returns.  The  market  crash,  which 
had  its  immediate  cause  in  the  withdrawal  of  funds  by  foreign 
investors,  in  no  way  affected  the  incomes  or  the  savings  of  91 
per  cent  of  the  gainfully  employed.  It  could  hardly  be  said  to  ac- 
count for  the  complete  dislocation  of  production  and  distribution 
that  followed.  Of  more  bearing  was  the  low  living  standard  of  the 
majority  of  Americans.  Of  far  greater  concern  was  the  steady  in- 
crease in  unemployment.  In  1928  those  out  of  work  equaled  the 
number  of  those  speculating  on  the  exchange.  Yet  such  manifesta- 
tions, the  administration  and  the  theoreticians  of  prosperity 
blithely  disregarded. 

If  then  the  break  in  the  stock  market  was  merely  symptomatic, 
why  did  the  crisis  occur  when  it  did?  And  why  was  it  to  become 
infinitely  more  critical  than  any  that  had  gone  before? 

What  deceived  most  observers  in  America  was  the  belief  that 
the  rapid  development  of  post-war  industry  and  the  startling  ex- 
pansion that  accompanied  it,  particularly  in  new  industries,  ex- 
empted the  United  States  from  crisis.  But  the  process  of  capitalist 
production  was  also  essentially  a  process  of  accumulation.  As  a 
class,  the  monopolists  never  consumed— and  would  not  dare  to  con- 
sume—all their  profits.  Part  of  their  gain  must  find  its  way  back 
into  enterprise  in  the  form  of  improvements,  expansion  of  plants, 
new  means  of  production  which  further  extended  the  ability  to 
produce.  Probably  the  clearest  indication  of  this  process  was  the 
action  of  Henry  Ford  in  1926.  In  order  to  hold  his  pre-eminent 
place  in  the  automobile  business,  he  was  forced  to  close  down  his 
factories,  install  new  and  better  machinery,  and  set  about  manu- 
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facturing  more  modern  and  sightly  cars.  Had  he  failed  to  improve 
his  machinery  and  his  product,  Ford  would  have  been  squeezed 
out  of  the  market  for  low-priced  cars.  Thus,  unless  individual 
owners  or  corporations  improved  their  product,  they  would  be 
displaced  by  more  efficient  capitalists.  Likewise,  reinvestment  in 
plant  and  equipment  expressed  another  necessity— the  urge  of  all 
capitalists  to  pare  their  expenses.  The  cost  of  goods  could  be  re- 
duced only  if  wages  were  lowered  either  by  paying  less  to  em- 
ployees (which  was  the  practice  in  such  industries  as  textiles,  coal 
mining,  shipping)  or  by  increasing  the  workers'  capacity  through 
rationalization  (as  was  the  case  in  the  mass-production  industries 
of  automobile,  rubber,  glass,  and  steel).  Of  course,  neither  method 
excluded  the  other,  for  wage  cuts  accompanied  speed-up,  stretch- 
out, and  mechanization. 

On  the  other  hand,  competition,  the  very  keystone  of  capitalist 
economy,  constantly  impaired  the  consumptive  power  of  society. 
If— as  an  arbitrary  example— ten  men  could  be  equipped  so  that 
they  could  construct  two  automobiles  in  the  time  they  had  form- 
erly taken  to  build  only  one,  then  these  men  either  doubled  their 
output  or  conversely  half  the  number  of  men  manufactured  an 
amount  formerly  requiring  the  efforts  of  twice  their  number. 
When  men  doubled  their  efficiency  without  increase  of  wages 
their  purchasing  power  did  not  keep  pace  with  the  amounts  they 
produced  for  sale.  Or  if  half  the  number  of  men  turned  out  one 
car  in  half  the  time,  productivity  again  augmented  while  con- 
sumptive power  remained  unchanged.  This  was  the  essence  of  the 
contradiction  that  the  capitalist  system  left  unsolved.  Competi- 
tion swelled  the  stream  of  goods  offered  to  consumers,  but  simul- 
taneously reduced  the  buying  capacity  of  the  people. 

Throughout  the  twenties,  this  basic  maladjustment  was  ap- 
parent in  the  growing  army  of  unemployed,  never  less  than  two 
million  strong  during  the  boom  years.  The  jobless  had  almost  no 
purchasing  power;  they  could  find  no  work  because  the  manu- 
facturers had  discovered  ways  to  turn  out  more  and  more  goods 
with  fewer  and  fewer  men.  The  amounts  of  fixed  capital— plants, 
machinery,  equipment  of  all  kinds— increased  and  the  potential 
flow  of  goods  expanded  with  it.  The  needs  of  a  growing  popula- 
tion could  readily  be  supplied,  but  the  people  could  not  afford 
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to  buy.  In  1929,  there  existed  enough  machinery  and  resources  to 
increase  goods  and  services  by  19  per  cent,  but  factories  lay  idle 
or  worked  only  part  time  because  so  much  of  what  was  already 
created  could  not  be  disposed  of  at  a  profit.  Privation  in  the  midst 
of  plenty  prevailed  not  because  America  could  not  produce  suffi- 
cient goods,  but  because  the  goods  could  not  be  sold.  America 
suffered  from  overproduction. 

Nor  could  capitalism  prevent  such  disproportion.  The  goal  of 
monopoly  was  to  eliminate  smaller  competitors  and  to  control 
price  levels.  Big  business,  because  it  was  highly  organized,  because 
it  operated  on  an  intensive  and  extensive  scale,  could  undercut  the 
small  producers  and  drive  them  out  of  business.  But  it  could  no 
more  "plan"  to  manufacture  just  the  right  number  of  automobiles 
and  tractors,  razors  and  refrigerators,  than  Hoover  could  over- 
come crisis  by  denying  its  existence.  In  fact,  under  monopoly,  the 
anarchy  of  production  grew  more  pronounced  since  the  profit  per 
unit  was  usually  very  small.  In  order  to  realize  sizable  returns  it 
was  imperative  to  produce  and  sell  a  great  many  units.  While 
monopoly  stifled  free  competition,  it  also  tried  desperately  to  lure 
the  public  into  buying  the  products  of  industry.  Service  occupa- 
tions increased.  Distribution  became  a  major  industry;  a  growing 
proportion  of  the  population  was  employed  in  non-productive 
jobs  of  merchandising.  But  the  cost  of  such  devices  raised  prices 
and  to  that  degree  reduced  the  standard  of  living  of  the  masses. 
The  overhead  of  great  corporations  swelled.  But  plants  and  equip- 
ment must  be  kept  in  operation,  or  eventually  carrying  charges 
would  outstrip  profits.  Monopoly,  always  anxious  to  sell  great 
amounts  of  its  product,  flooded  the  markets.  In  other  words,  over- 
production ensued,  which  in  the  end  caused  the  country's  entire 
productive  machinery  to  stall. 

In  the  first  months  of  crisis,  it  was  impossible  to  do  more  than 
estimate  the  effects  on  American  economy.  In  the  end  the  disloca- 
tion proved  infinitely  more  violent  than  any  previously  experi- 
enced. To  illustrate:  While  coal  production  in  the  United  States 
had  decreased  by  27.5  per  cent  during  the  1920-21  crisis,  it  fell 
41.7  per  cent  in  the  period  between  1929  and  1933;  iron  produc- 
tion diminished  54.8  per  cent  in  the  post-war  break,  but  shrank 
79.4  per  cent  in  the  Hoover  years;  steel  dropped  76  per  cent  com- 
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pared  to  the  previous  53  per  cent  decrease;  and  cotton  consump- 
tion dipped  31  per  cent  in  contrast  to  a  20  per  cent  drop  after  the 
war.  The  manufacture  of  machines  and  equipment  which  in  1928 
equaled  100,  stood  according  to  the  same  index  at  48.2  in  1932.20 

Adding  to  the  difficulties,  the  rate  of  profit  (the  ratio  of  profits 
to  the  total  invested  capital)  had  also  declined  during  the  years 
of  prosperity  as  monopoly  felt  the  strain  of  sustaining  unpro- 
ductive capital.  From  1924  to  1929,  the  total  amount  of  profits 
increased,  but  in  proportion  to  the  capital  invested,  profits 
fluctuated  in  a  manner  that  would  have  justified  great  alarm  if 
the  tendency  had  been  perceived  and  understood.  Taking  the  year 
1923  as  an  index,  the  average  rate  of  profit  on  both  fixed  and  total 
capital  in  this  country  was  less  for  every  year  thereafter.21  In  other 
words,  during  the  Golden  Age,  the  percentage  of  profit  realized  on 
an  investment  was  contracting  alarmingly. 

Yet  expansion  of  production  during  the  boom  was  enormous. 
New  corporate  issues  increased  fourfold  from  1923  to  1929,  and 
these  issues  represented  capital  flowing  into  expanded  and  im- 
proved equipment  for  the  reproduction  of  machinery  and  goods. 
The  total  of  new  securities  (excluding  refunding)  rose  from  over 
four  billion  dollars  in  1923  to  more  than  ten  billion  dollars  in 
1929,  an  increase  of  137  per  cent.  The  total  corporate  capital  of 
America  was  larger  by  almost  25  per  cent.22 

Once  the  capacity  to  produce  (financed  by  securities  invest- 
ments) too  far  exceeded  the  purchasing  power  of  the  people,  crisis 
ensued,  plants  shut  down,  and  men  could  find  no  employment. 
In  the  past,  depression  had  been  overcome  as  surpluses  were 
absorbed  or  destroyed,  or  new  world  markets  were  captured.  Then 
a  new  interlude  of  prosperity  occurred,  continuing  until  such  a 
time  as  the  cycle  repeated  itself.  In  1929,  however,  with  the  cycle 
once  again  at  its  panic  stage,  expectations  of  a  boom  to  follow 
had  no  basis  in  reality.  For  the  collapse,  while  cyclical,  was  far 
more  than  that.  It  contained  elements  entirely  new  in  the  history 
of  capitalism. 

Specifically,  the  profit  system  was  confronted  with  the  first 
world-wide  crisis  of  overproduction.  The  difficulties  at  the  end  of 
the  war  had  not  simultaneously  affected  all  parts  of  the  world. 
The  war  had  destroyed  an  unheard-of  quantity  of  wealth.  Europe 
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needed  everything  and  called  upon  the  United  States  to  supply  it. 
This  country  therefore  found  itself  able  to  shift  from  a  war  to  a 
peace  economy  with  large  markets  open  to  it  abroad  and  with  the 
possibility  at  home  of  developing  new  industries  and  of  supplying 
the  considerable  need  for  construction.  These  outlets  facilitated 
a  speedy  recovery.  Though  the  economic  disturbance  of  1920  ac- 
companied the  beginnings  of  the  general  decline  of  capitalism, 
nevertheless  the  specific  character  of  the  post-war  maladjustment 
was  determined  by  the  war,  and  opportunities  for  this  country  to 
emerge  from  it  proved  many,  indeed. 

Emerge  the  United  States  did.  In  1929,  however,  no  such  pros- 
pect obtained.  In  fact,  several  new  conditions  manifested  them- 
selves. Chronic  agrarian  crisis  had  continued  throughout  the  years 
of  prosperity,  which  meant  that  there  was  little  hope  in  time  of 
stress  of  raising  substantially  the  reduced  purchasing  power  of 
the  agricultural  population.  Moreover,  all  during  the  twenties,  the 
problem  of  what  to  do  with  money  available  for  reinvestment  had 
worried  the  financiers.  At  home  it  was  difficult  to  find  profitable 
ventures  when  large  portions  of  the  productive  apparatus  was 
being  operated  below  capacity.  Surplus  capital  sought  outlets 
abroad.  But  crisis  shut  off  foreign  borrowing,  and  with  the  do- 
mestic plant  overbuilt,  the  demand  for  capital  was  almost  non- 
existent. Capital  lay  idle.  To  aggravate  the  dilemma,  the  cur- 
rency of  nearly  every  country  depreciated  during  the  years  that 
followed  1929,  and  hardly  any  nation  paid  its  foreign  debts.  Price 
declines  were  unusually  heavy,  and  represented  in  part  the  liquida- 
tion of  the  excessively  high  prices  that  dated  back  to  the  World 
War.  The  general  economic  conflict  sharpened  as  each  country 
struggled  to  solve  its  own  difficulties  at  the  expense  of  others. 

Complicating  the  economic  confusion  was  the  complex  political 
situation.  Side  by  side  with  the  profit  system  existed  its  very  antith- 
esis, the  socialist  Soviet  Union  where  alone  crisis  did  not  grip 
the  economy.  The  presence  of  the  socialist  state  generated  a  feel- 
ing of  insecurity  among  the  imperialists.  For  internal  unrest  within 
the  capitalist  nations  had  developed  in  proportion  to  the  severity 
with  which  monopoly  exploited  the  workers.  The  anti-imperialist 
movements  among  colonial  and  semi-colonial  people  (as  in  India 
and  China)  took  on  a  more  threatening  aspect.  The  example  of 
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the  Soviet  Union,  where  socialism  had  abolished  exploitation  and 
crisis,  could  only  serve  to  strengthen  this  unrest.  The  capitalists 
had  less  confidence  in  long-term  colonial  investments;  and  the 
doubtful  stability  of  dependent  countries  discouraged  them  in 
their  search  for  new  spheres  of  exploitation.  And  while  the  danger 
of  revolts  among  the  exploited  haunted  the  monopolists  the  world 
over,  they  could,  nevertheless,  not  relax  their  drive  for  new 
markets.  They  must  dispose  of  the  glut  of  goods.  Each  imperialism 
was  obsessed  by  a  frantic  desire  to  obtain  a  foothold  abroad  despite 
the  equally  determined  resolve  of  other  imperialisms  not  to  be 
left  out  in  the  cold.  The  rivalry  contained  within  it  the  seeds  of 
war.  Capitalism  was  confronted  with  the  unpleasant  prospect  of 
revolt  at  home,  revolt  in  the  colonies,  and  a  horrendous  war  be- 
tween the  great  powers  for  a  redivision  of  the  world. 

While  President  Hoover  had  some  understanding  of  the 
political  implication  of  the  crisis,  he  lacked  any  clear  compre- 
hension of  the  economic  realities  that  underlay  it.  He  accepted 
the  views  of  most  monopolists  and  of  the  conservative  economists 
who  advised  them.  He  had  been  completely  seduced  by  the  pros- 
perity myth;  as  a  result,  he  thought  at  first  that  the  stock  market 
crash  was  an  isolated  event  indicating  nothing  more  than  the  cor- 
rection of  the  worst  abuses  encouraged  by  him  and  perpetrated  by 
the  speculative  fraternity.  When  shortly  his  initial  appraisal 
proved  incorrect,  Hoover  could  not  understand  why  such  an  out- 
wardly powerful  economic  system  as  this  country  boasted  could 
not  without  great  difficulty  pull  itself  out  of  the  doldrums.  He 
failed  to  grasp  the  paradox  that  it  was  the  display  of  economic 
power  that  denoted  the  most  severe  contradictions.  The  strategy 
he  adopted  was  the  strategy  pursued  always  before  in  dealing  with 
cyclical  crisis— let  the  disaster  rack  the  country,  purge  it,  and 
wear  itself  out. 

Hoover's  attitude,  given  his  original  misconceptions,  was  neither 
supine  nor  unusually  blind.  He  attempted  to  solve  what  he  did 
not  understand  in  the  light  of  former  capitalist  experience.  Abject 
and  repeated  failure  to  end  the  depression  did  not  prod  him  into 
a  search  for  new  methods— for  that  matter,  his  official  colleagues 
and  the  monopolists  never  dreamed  of  a  new  approach.  To  have 
diagnosed  what  ailed  the  system  would  have  led  the  ruling  class 
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to  conclusions  that  no  capitalist  could  embrace  without  at  the 
same  time  acknowledging  the  fact  that  capitalism  was  eventually 
doomed  and  that  any  effort  to  save  it  was  of  necessity  a  stop-gap. 
Even  if  such  an  avowal  were  made,  the  sacrifices  necessary  to  re- 
inforce the  crumbling  structure  would  never  have  been  counte- 
nanced by  the  capitalists  themselves.  No  ruling  class  ever  willingly 
resigned  its  prerogatives,  nor  would  it  voluntarily  strengthen 
those  who  threatened  its  very  existence. 

Accordingly,  during  his  three  remaining  years  in  office,  Presi- 
dent Hoover's  actions  aggravated  the  hardships  and  the  severity 
of  the  breakdown.  Immediately  after  the  plunge  in  stock  market 
prices,  the  President  called  a  conference  of  business  leaders,  and 
the  heads  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  the  Railroad 
Brotherhoods.  The  purpose  of  the  conferences,  the  President 
announced,  was  to  encourage  "the  organizing  and  coordinating 
of  a  forward  movement  of  business  through  the  revival  of  con- 
struction activities,  the  stimulation  of  exports  and  of  other  legiti- 
mate business  expansion.  .  .  ."  Labor's  spokesmen  servilely 
pledged  themselves  to  see  to  it  that  "no  movement  beyond  those 
already  in  negotiation  should  be  initiated  for  increase  of  wages, 
and  that  every  cooperation  should  be  given  by  labor  to  industry 
in  the  handling  of  its  problems."  23  Four  hundred  large  employers 
declared  that  they  would  not  cut  wages  and  that  they  would  keep 
men  working  the  same  number  of  hours  that  they  had  worked 
before  the  crisis.  The  action  of  the  labor  leaders  was  a  logical 
outgrowth  of  the  "union-management  cooperation"  schemes  with 
their  philosophy  of  complete  subservience  to  the  employers.  The 
pronouncement  by  the  owners  had  as  much  value  as  a  Confed- 
erate dollar  once  the  South  had  capitulated.  What  the  labor 
leaders  had  done  was  to  promise  not  to  strike  in  return  for  a 
statement  by  the  corporations  that  they  would  maintain  wages 
and  hours.  The  statement  was  violated  almost  before  the  monop- 
olists had  left  the  conference  room. 

Having  extracted  assurances  of  co-operation  from  labor  and 
industry,  Hoover  outlined  the  measures  the  federal  government 
should  take.  His  course  was  plotted  to  allow  big  business  a  free 
hand  in  anticipation  of  readjustment  to  be  followed  by  revival. 
In  fact,  he  sought  to  continue  the  same  principles  that  had  pre- 
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vailed  since  the  war.  The  Republicans  had  raised  the  tariff, 
lowered  taxes  on  the  wealthy,  refused  to  act  against  farm  depres- 
sion, insisted  on  payment  of  the  war  debts,  sent  armed  forces  to 
protect  foreign  trade  and  investments,  encouraged  speculation. 
These  and  similar  accomplishments  had  been  the  prelude  to  the 
explosion  of  1929.  Thereupon  Hoover  called  for  a  new  tariff,  aid 
to  monopoly  by  the  reduction  of  income  and  corporation  taxes, 
the  defeat  of  any  subsidy  to  the  farmers,  the  collection  of  war 
debts.  True,  the  President  decried  speculation.  But  he  allowed 
the  stock  exchange  to  remain  open  and  gave  full  sanction  to  the 
scheme  of  the  big  financiers  to  "save  the  market"— a  scheme  that 
enabled  the  bankers  to  keep  stock  prices  temporarily  from  falling 
any  farther  while  they  unloaded  their  own  securities  on  the  rest 
of  the  public  and  even  turned  loss  into  profit. 

To  cure  the  crisis,  Hoover  advocated  the  methods  that  had 
helped  to  bring  on  the  sickness  in  the  first  place.  The  most  that 
could  be  said  for  the  President's  plan  was  that  he  carried  it 
through  consistently.  Once  having  arrived  at  conclusions,  how- 
ever erroneous,  he  pressed  ahead  undeterred  by  failure.  He  was 
the  political  representative  of  monopoly,  and  monopoly  was  the 
villain  of  the  piece.  For  it  was  monopoly  that  had  retarded  techni- 
cal progress,  deliberately  hindering  the  improvement  of  technique 
in  its  desire  to  keep  prices  at  high  levels.  It  was  monopoly  that 
had  brought  technical  decay.  The  renewal  of  plants  and  equip- 
ment slowed  up,  for  even  in  boom  times  the  factories  operated 
below  capacity,  and  in  crisis  such  renewal  came  virtually  to  an 
end.  The  large  corporations  could  not  afford  improvements  when 
existing  capacity  far  exceeded  the  ability  of  the  public  to  consume 
what  output  there  was.  It  was  monopoly  seeking  greater  sales, 
that  had  enormously  expanded  the  distributive  apparatus,  with- 
drawing an  ever  larger  proportion  of  the  population  from  pro- 
ductive enterprise  while  it  had  swelled  the  service  occupations. 
Advertising,  sales  outlets,  installment  buying  plans,  and  other 
similar  methods  had  helped  to  keep  prices  high  and  as  a  result 
had  helped  to  reduce  mass  purchasing  power.  At  each  turn,  it 
was  monopoly  that  had  claimed  a  larger  proportion  of  the  coun- 
try's income  and  by  impoverishing  the  many  had  pushed  the 
nation's  economy  always  more  steadily  toward  crisis. 
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Monopoly  condemned  millions  to  permanent  unemployment. 
It  ruined  small  merchants,  manufacturers  and  middle-men.  And 
since  only  the  demolition  of  monopoly  could  free  the  productive 
capacities  of  the  people  and  bring  order  out  of  chaos,  it  was  mo- 
nopoly that  became  the  guardian  of  the  status  quo.  In  the  struggle 
to  preserve  profits,  monopoly  intensified  the  exploitation  of  work- 
ers, fighting  the  trade  unions  with  every  available  weapon.  It 
was  monopoly  that  desired  the  wrecking  of  consumers'  organiza- 
tions. It  was  monopoly  that  preserved  and  aggravated  farm 
depression.  When  its  abuse  of  power  was  questioned  by  the  people, 
it  was  monopoly  that  drove  toward  fascism,  toward  the  mainte- 
nance of  its  reign  by  the  obliteration  of  democracy,  by  the  use  of 
unrestrained  terror  against  the  people.  Monopoly  rule  could 
offer  only  degradation  and  retrogression,  insecurity  and  pauperi- 
zation. It  could  bring  only  despair  and  war. 

5 

From  the  beginning  of  1930  to  President  Hoover's  final  depar- 
ture from  the  White  House,  the  United  States  endured  the  most 
chaotic  and  dangerous  years  since  the  Ciyil  War.  Every  principle 
of  democratic  government,  every  premise  accepted  by  this  nation 
as  axiomatic  was  threatened  with  destruction.  Once  circumstances 
revealed  as  untenable  the  original  Hoover  policy  of  admitting 
nothing  and  keeping  a  stiff  upper  lip,  the  President  succumbed 
to  an  impotent  rage  that  indicated  his  panic.  At  first  Herbert 
Hoover  told  himself  and  the  country  fairy  tales  intended  to 
obscure  the  alarming  facts  and  condone  indecision  and  inaction. 
For  a  year  and  a  half  the  administration  played  ostrich,  hiding  its 
head  in  the  sand  while  depression  ravaged  the  land.  And  then, 
realizing  that  the  truth  could  no  longer  be  denied,  that  the  very 
foundations  of  the  economic  system  had  cracked  and  the  entire 
structure  was  endangered,  the  Chief  Executive  surrendered  to 
defeatism.  His  frenzied  incompetence  expressed  itself  cruelly  and 
vindictively,  as  though  he  hoped  to  avenge  his  rout  by  adding  to 
the  sufferings  of  the  people.  To  Congress  he  offered  no  leader- 
ship. Attempts  by  insurgents  to  provide  direction  and  to  meet 
the  national  emergency  only  aroused  his  opposition.  Having 
failed  himself,  he  obstructed  all  efforts  by  others  to  alleviate 
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misery  and  to  reconstruct,  at  least  partially,  the  system  that  had 
sickened  and  might  even  die. 

In  consequence,  the  collective  legislative  record  of  the  admin- 
istration during  the  prostrate  years  glorified  the  Hoover  philos- 
ophy of  "rugged  individualism."  The  intent  of  administration 
measures  was  to  succor  big  business  no  matter  what  the  cost  and 
even  if  in  so  doing  the  afflictions  of  millions  of  depression  vic- 
tims were  intensified.  Hoover's  resolute  refusal  to  countenance 
relief  for  the  people  was  not  matched  by  any  similar  rejection  of 
aid  to  the  financial  and  industrial  overlords.  The  monopolists 
had  but  to  make  their  wishes  known  to  the  White  House  and 
the  President  thereupon  exerted  himself  to  obtain  whatever  legis- 
lation they  demanded.  But  the  farmers,  workers,  small  middle- 
class  groups  were  treated  with  no  such  concern;  they  must  take 
the  consequences  of  economic  collapse,  since  Hoover  would  not 
tamper  with  the  "natural  laws  of  capitalism"  in  their  interest. 
Only  the  strongest  mattered.  Society  as  a  whole  had  no  rights,  the 
people  counted  for  nothing.  "Rugged  individualism"  must  be 
preserved  and  the  country  must  reconcile  itself  to  whatever  strain 
the  saving  process  imposed. 

As  a  result,  the  accomplishments  of  Congress  from  1930  to 
March,  1933,  were  almost  completely  negative.  In  December, 
1930,  Congress  met  in  its  first  regular  session  and  immediately 
continued  its  revision  of  the  tariff.  Joseph  Grundy,  the  most 
notorious  high  tariff  lobbyist  in  Washington,  had  replaced  in  the 
Senate  William  S.  Vare  of  Pennsylvania,  whose  election  had  been 
challenged  as  decidedly  irregular.  "Old  Joe"  Grundy  set  the  tone 
of  the  new  bill;  the  schedule  of  duties  was  upped  to  the  highest 
point  in  the  country's  history,  averaging  about  20  per  cent  above 
the  Fordney-McCumber  levies  of  1922.  Readjustment  of  the 
tariff  had  been  Hoover's  campaign  pledge  to  the  farmers,  his 
promise  that  the  administration  would  do  away  with  the  in- 
equality existing  between  farmers  with  low  incomes  and  high 
costs,  and  the  industrialists  protected  from  foreign  competition 
and  enabled  by  the  tariff  to  maintain  high  prices  on  manufac- 
tured goods.  For  all  the  President's  pre-election  vows,  the 
monopolists  (who  had  contributed  liberally  to  the  Republican 
campaign  funds  in  1928)  demanded  and  persuaded  Congress  to 
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raise  the  tariff  rates  on  manufactures.  The  additional  duties 
placed  on  farm  products  by  no  means  bridged  the  gap  between 
what  the  farmer  received  and  what  the  farmer  had  to  pay  for 
materials,  machinery,  clothes,  and  other  necessities  on  which  the 
tariff  was  simultaneously  increased.  That  import  levies  could  not 
solve  the  farmers'  problem  should  have  been  clear  from  the 
experience  all  during  the  twenties  with  the  Fordney-McCumber 
Act.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  attempt  were  again  to  be  made 
to  use  the  tariff  as  a  way  out  for  the  farmer,  the  only  hope  of 
attaining  benefits  would  have  been  in  taxing  incoming  farm 
products  while  refusing  to  increase  duties  on  manufactured  goods. 
Instead,  the  Republican  politicians  seized  on  agricultural  distress 
as  an  excuse  to  feather  the  nests  of  the  industrialists,  which 
meant  boosting  prices  during  a  time  of  developing  crisis. 

When  it  came  to  including  the  debenture  in  the  tariff  bill, 
Hoover  fought  with  all  energy  to  prevent  enactment.  Not  that 
the  debenture  promised  any  decisive  solution  to  the  farm  di- 
lemma. Essentially  it  was  a  misleading  panacea  that  would  have 
accomplished  far  less  than  its  proponents  predicted.  But  if  the 
tariff  were  accepted  as  a  means  of  benefiting  the  farmers,  then 
at  least  the  debenture  could  have  aided  the  producers  to  dispose 
of  their  crops  at  a  higher  price  than  they  could  be  sold  for 
abroad  in  face  of  foreign  competition.  The  tariff  enabled  the 
monopolists  to  keep  up  the  domestic  prices  on  steel  rails,  wood 
products,  glass,  and  other  protected  goods.  But  wheat  growers 
could  receive  similar  assistance  only  from  some  sort  of  deben- 
ture. Hoover  would  countenance  no  such  grant. 

The  tariff  was  almost  universally  condemned.  The  farmers 
denounced  it.  More  than  a  thousand  leading  economists  peti- 
tioned the  President  to  veto  the  bill.  But  the  great  industrialists 
had  spoken.  Hoover  signed  the  act  with  the  feeble  excuse  that 
"No  tariff  bill  has  ever  been  enacted  or  ever  will  be  enacted  under 
the  present  system  that  will  be  perfect."  24 

As  a  next  step— and  because  hard  times  blanketed  the  country 
—the  President  advocated  lowering  the  taxes  on  the  wealthy. 
Down  came  rates  on  corporations  and  individual  incomes  by  i 
per  cent.  The  rich  were  stricken  by  economic  maladjustment  and 
they  must  be  relieved  without  delay.  The  poor  too  were  stricken, 
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but  the  people  had  to  weather  the  storm  as  best  they  could  with 
only  the  President's  word  that  their  difficulties  would  be  short 
lived.  The  President  had  much  to  say  about  the  contributions 
to  public  morale  that  came  from  privation.  He  could  not  bring 
himself  to  "disgrace"  America  by  offering  the  jobless  federal  aid. 
He  chose  starvation  for  the  unemployed  instead. 

The  session  ended.  Nothing  had  been  done  to  mitigate  acute 
economic  distress.  Hoover  had  not  given  an  inch.  He  had  squirmed 
when  his  appointment  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judge  John  J. 
Parker,  labor  hater,  upholder  of  yellow-dog  contracts,  and  lily- 
white,  was  turned  down  by  the  Senate.  But  he  compensated  for 
defeat  by  winning  the  confirmation  of  Charles  Evans  Hughes, 
corporation  lawyer,  to  replace  the  late  William  Howard  Taft  as 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  by  preventing  Congress 
from  expanding  the  completely  inadequate  program  of  public 
works.  "To  increase  taxation  for  the  purposes  of  construction 
work,"  he  contended,  "defeats  its  own  purpose,  as  such  taxes 
directly  diminish  employment  in  private  industry."  25 

Depression  deepened.  Unemployment  leaped  to  startling  fig- 
ures. The  Great  Engineer,  with  his  love  for  facts,  figures,  and  the 
"scientific"  approach,  appointed  numerous  commissions  on 
health,  child  welfare,  social  work,  unemployment,  law  enforce- 
ment and  prohibition,  changes  in  economic  conditions,  and 
similar  subjects.  And  these  bodies  went  into  the  field  to  collect 
relevant  data  while  the  public  waited  for  their  reports  and  action 
upon  them  by  the  administration.  But  most  of  the  opinions  and 
statistics  compiled  never  came  to  light,  and  those  that  did  were 
seldom  the  basis  for  reform.  For  Hoover  collected  facts  as  some 
men  collect  stamps— just  to  have  them  and  to  file  them  away. 
His  appointed  bodies,  like  the  Wickersham  Commission,  supplied 
details  and  information  that  Hoover  studied  and  then  ignored. 
In  the  early  thirties,  even  the  most  conservative  or  obtuse  inves- 
tigation of  conditions  in  America  pointed  to  the  need  for  a  type 
of  legislation  that  Hoover  would  never  sanction.  No  matter  what 
the  justification,  he  would  not  willingly  condone  federal  regula- 
tion of  big  business.  He  went  on  appointing  commissions  which 
momentarily  relieved  him  of  the  often  embarrassing  need  to 
make  a  decision. 
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In  the  beginning,  Hoover's  predilection  for  committees  raised 
hopes  of  presidential  leadership.  But  soon  the  device  became  the 
subject  of  ironic  comment.  By  the  mid-term  elections  in  1930, 
the  American  people  had  grown  restive  under  Hoover's  failure 
to  take  positive  steps  to  relieve  the  crisis.  The  mid-term  vote 
was  a  clear  censure  of  the  President.  The  administration  had  lost 
its  considerable  majority  in  Congress,  and  was  confronted  with 
a  House  controlled  by  the  Democrats,  and  a  Senate  in  which  the 
progressive  Republicans  could  exercise  a  balance  of  power. 
Hoover,  however,  went  his  way  without  concession  or  change,  as 
though  the  election  returns  had  no  bearing.  He  excoriated  un- 
employment insurance  as  savagely  as  before.  He  vetoed  a  bill 
adjusting  the  bonus  certificates  of  veterans,  and  bitterly  con- 
demned Congress  for  passing  it  despite  his  warnings  of  national 
bankruptcy  that  would  result  from  legislation  undermining  the 
government's  credit.  He  resisted  proposals  to  aid  the  farmers  of 
the  Middle  West,  who  had,  aside  from  all  their  other  troubles, 
been  stricken  by  a  devastating  drought.  When  insurgents  sug- 
gested that  the  amount  of  relief  be  raised  from  twenty-five  to 
sixty  million  dollars,  Hoover  accused  the  rebels  of  "playing 
politics  at  the  expense  of  human  misery,"  and  warned  that 
"Prosperity  cannot  be  restored  by  raids  on  the  public  treasury." 
He  berated  those  who  wanted  the  appropriation  spent  on  food 
for  starving  families.  He  could  understand  if  not  rejoice  over 
expenditures  to  feed  cattle  in  the  drought  region,  but  to  feed 
the  farmers  smacked  to  him  of  the  "socialistic"  dole.  He  obtained 
from  the  chairman  of  the  Red  Cross  a  statement  that  the  organi- 
zation would  not  distribute  money  voted  to  it  by  Congress.  He 
labeled  as  "demagogy"  Senator  Robert  LaFollette's  response: 
"The  relief  of  human  suffering  in  this  emergency  should  take 
precedence  over  the  consideration  of  the  interests  of  wealthy 
income-tax  payers."  26 

Congress  momentarily  conformed  to  the  President's  wishes  by 
eliminating  the  provision  to  supply  food  to  drought-stricken 
families,  and  by  cutting  the  appropriation  to  forty-five  million 
dollars.  Almost  immediately,  however,  it  tacked  on  to  another 
revenue  measure  a  grant  of  twenty  million  dollars  for  food. 
Hoover  had  lost  the  engagement.  He  took  it  in  bad  grace,  as  he 
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always  took  defeat.  But  he  got  his  revenge  by  vetoing  the  Norris 
bill  for  government  operation  of  Muscle  Shoals.  His  determina- 
tion to  please  the  power  trust  was  unshaken  even  after  frequent 
hearings  before  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  revealed  that  the 
companies  had  supplemented  vigorous  lobbying  in  Washington 
and  liberal  donations  to  both  the  Republican  and  Democratic  cam- 
paign chests  with  subsidies  to  newspapers  in  return  for  editorials 
denouncing  government  power  projects.  The  companies  had  gone 
so  far  as  to  hire  college  professors,  clergymen,  school  teachers,  chil- 
dren and  leaders  of  women's  clubs  to  agitate  against  government 
operation  of  Muscle  Shoals.  Senator  Norris  used  these  revelations 
effectively.  What  made  Hoover's  desire  to  veto  the  Norris  bill 
most  difficult  at  first  was  the  stubborn  refusal  of  the  power  com- 
panies to  offer  a  suitable  purchasing  price  for  Muscle  Shoals. 
Their  arrogantly  low  bids  annoyed  even  the  conservatives  op- 
posed to  government  operation. 

But  Hoover  would  not  budge  in  his  determination  to  defend 
the  trusts.  Not  that  he  wished  to  be  dogmatic;  to  show  his  open- 
mindedness,  the  Great  Engineer  declared  that  though  he  would 
reject  the  bill,  he  would  at  the  same  time  submit  it  to  a  board  of 
experts  chosen  by  him  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  his  judg- 
ment. A  display  of  moderation,  remarked  Senator  Norris,  reminis- 
cent of  "the  New  England  country  justice  who,  at  the  close  of  a 
law  suit,  said  he  would  take  it  under  advisement  for  three  days, 
at  which  time  he  would  render  judgment  for  the  plaintiff."  27 

Hoover  succeeded  in  his  main  purpose:  to  prevent  Congress 
from  acting  on  the  severe  conditions  that  had  by  now  thrown 
eight  millions  out  of  work,  drastically  lowered  the  wages  of  those 
fortunate  enough  still  to  have  jobs,  and  brought  bankruptcy  and 
ruin  to  the  small  independent  businessman  and  the  majority  of 
farmers.  It  would  have  been  foolhardy  from  his  point  of  view  to 
accede  to  the  suggestion  heard  throughout  the  country  that  he 
summon  a  special  session  of  the  incoming  Congress.  The  monop- 
olists would  not  consider  it.  A  special  session  could  so  easily 
get  out  of  hand  and  pass,  despite  administration  efforts,  the 
Muscle  Shoals  bill— which  would  reveal  the  systematic  over- 
charging indulged  in  by  the  power  trust.  Anti-union  employers 
feared  that  Congress  would  restrict  their  ability  to  obtain  injunc- 
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tions  against  labor;  they  were  uneasy  lest  a  bolt  would  lead 
Congress  to  approve  some  system  of  unemployment  insurance. 
They  lacked  confidence  that  Hoover  could  prevent  the  passage 
of  the  Wagner  bill  for  a  co-ordinated  nationwide  employment 
service— though  Hoover  had  already  vetoed  one  such  proposal. 
The  big  taxpayers  shuddered  at  the  thought  of  more  public- 
works  projects.  Hoover  looked  ahead  to  his  campaign  for  re-elec- 
tion and  realized  that  the  less  he  risked,  the  better  his  record 
would  appear. 

It  was  in  the  eight-month  interim  from  March  to  December, 
1931,  before  the  7 2nd  Congress  convened  that  the  President 
finally  altered  the  tone  of  his  public  pronouncements.  "Mental 
healing"  had  worked  no  miracles.  The  stock  market  seemed  to 
take  a  perverse  joy  in  registering  new  lows  every  time  the  White 
House  predicted  that  hard  times  were  definitely  on  the  wane. 
Unemployment  leaped  for  all  the  hearty  presidential  declarations 
that  industry  had  revived.  Foreign  trade  and  domestic  consump- 
tion fell  even  as  Hoover  announced  that  the  country  had  at  last 
turned  prosperity  corner.  Wages  were  cut  despite  fervid  assur- 
ances that  they  had  been  stabilized  and  were  about  to  increase. 
Brave  words  just  didn't  take  effect.  Hoover  could  no  longer  treat 
the  breakdown  as  a  minor  dislocation.  But  in  acknowledging  to 
some  degree  the  severity  of  the  crisis,  he  had  to  be  cautious  not  to 
cast  doubt  on  the  virtues  of  big  business,  the  sacredness  of  the 
profit  system,  or  the  merits  of  Republican  leadership— which  in 
his  own  words  had  fathered  prosperity  but  could  in  no  wise  be 
held  responsible  for  its  demise. 

The  President  suddenly  brought  forward  his  explanation  of 
the  economic  disturbance  which  up  to  then  he  had  stubbornly 
refused  to  take  seriously.  "We  have  passed  through  no  less  than 
fifteen  major  depressions  in  the  last  century,"  he  told  the  coun- 
try. "We  have  come  out  of  each  previous  depression  into  a  period 
of  prosperity  greater  than  ever  before.  We  shall  do  so  this  time." 
The  Great  Engineer-Economist-Humanitarian  believed  his  own 
prophecy.  More  than  that,  he  had  convinced  himself  that  the 
crisis  was  largely  psychological;  and  what  could  not  be  explained 
by  "lack  of  confidence"  could  be  conveniently  blamed  on  the 
evil  deeds  of  the  European  nations.  "Without  the  war  we  should 
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have  had  no  such  depression,"  he  droned.  "We  can  and  will 
make  a  large  measure  of  recovery  irrespective  of  the  rest  of  the 
world.  We  did  so  with  even  worse  foreign  conditions  in  1921." 
The  real  explanation  of  unemployment  and  privation  could  be 
discovered  in  the  prevalent  "fear  and  apprehension,  whether 
their  origins  are  domestic  or  foreign.  .  .  .  We  are  suffering  today 
more  from  frozen  confidence  than  we  are  from  frozen  securities." 
Therefore,  it  seemed  obvious  to  Hoover  that  "nothing  can  be 
gained  in  recovery  of  employment  by  detouring  capital  away 
from  industry  and  commerce  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States,  either  by  taxes  or  loans,  on  the  assumption  that  the  Gov- 
ernment can  create  more  employment  by  use  of  these  funds  than 
can  industry  and  commerce  itself."  Unemployment  insurance  or 
relief  meant  such  diversion,  and  in  addition  it  was  harmful  to 
the  country  because  "the  moment  the  Government  enters  into 
this  field  it  invariably  degenerates  into  the  dole."28 

What  Hoover  was  hinting  at  was  that  Europe,  the  cause  of 
crisis  in  America,  countenanced  the  dole  which  in  turn  could  be 
considered  the  reason  for  the  depression  abroad.  Thus,  in  the 
dole  could  be  found  the  roots  of  the  breakdown;  to  adopt  unem- 
ployment insurance  in  this  country  would  only  aggravate  hard 
times.  Unemployment  insurance  cost  money  and  where  but  from 
the  wealthy  could  the  money  be  obtained?  How  finance  it  but 
through  increased  taxation  that  would  further  rob  the  financiers 
and  industrialists  of  "confidence"? 

This  analysis,  which  underlay  Hoover's  message  to  Congress  at 
the  end  of  1931,  justified  the  administration's  unrelenting  fight 
against  relief,  the  energetic— and  successful— resistance  to  such 
proposals  as  the  LaFollette-Costigan  bill  that  sought  to  appropri- 
ate $750,000,000  to  be  distributed  among  the  states  for  public 
works  and  for  direct  aid  to  the  unemployed.  It  more  than  con- 
doned the  attempts  to  balance  the  budget  by  means  of  a  sales 
tax  which  would  have  saddled  the  cost  of  the  crisis  on  the  back 
of  the  impoverished.  It  explained  the  creation  of  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation  and  the  other  banking  measures  spon- 
sored by  the  administration  which  authorized  large  subsidies  and 
loans  to  the  banks,  the  railroads,  and  other  large  corporations. 

The  failure  of  the  72nd  Congress  to  respond  to  the  exigencies 
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of  the  times  could  be  blamed  largely  on  the  administration.  Yet 
the  reactionary  leaders  of  the  Democratic  Party  also  shared  the 
guilt.  Speaker  John  Garner  of  Texas  and  Senator  Joseph 
Robinson  of  Arkansas,  high  in  the  Democratic  command,  publicly 
criticized  the  President  but  upheld  his  program.  They  pledged 
their  "cooperation"  to  Hoover  when  they  found  themselves  in 
the  majority  in  Congress— a  political  maneuver,  no  doubt,  but 
one  which  reflected  their  unwillingness  to  take  issue  with  the 
President  on  any  vital  matter.  The  die-hard  Democrats,  spokes- 
men of  the  Southern  Bourbons,  had  no  more  desire  to  defy  the 
monopolists  than  Hoover;  fully  as  much  as  he  they  disliked  un- 
employment insurance  or  the  idea  of  taxing  the  wealthy,  or  any 
other  measure  that  could  possibly  be  labelled  "radical."  It  was 
Garner  who  became  the  most  enthusiastic  advocate  of  the  sales 
tax.  That  the  sales  tax  was  finally  defeated  was  not  the  fault  of 
the  Democratic  regulars;  a  coalition  of  progressives  headed  by 
Fiorello  LaGuardia  of  New  York  in  the  House  and  by  George 
Norris  in  the  Senate  was  able  to  convince  a  majority  that  the 
electorate  would  never  countenance  such  a  tax.  The  bill  as  it 
finally  passed  increased,  among  other  levies,  the  rate  on  incomes 
both  individual  and  corporate.  At  the  same  time,  it  lowered  per- 
sonal exemptions  to  $2,500  for  the  married  taxpayer,  $1,000  for 
the  single,  thus  placing  a  heavy  burden  on  small  earnings.  Con- 
gress could  not  be  accused  of  completely  discriminating  against 
the  very  wealthy. 

Likewise,  Congress  succumbed  to  pressure  to  force  government 
employes  to  accept  a  month's  furlough  without  pay.  "Share  the 
Work,"  Hoover  called  the  compulsory  vacation  with  lowered 
wages,  though  the  government  had  officially  pledged  itself  to 
protect  wage  standards.  In  only  two  instances  did  the  legislators 
successfully  rebel  against  the  administration:  Senator  Norris' 
amendment  to  do  away  with  lame-duck  sessions  of  Congress  was 
approved  and  sent  to  the  states  for  ratification;  the  Norris-La- 
Guardia  Anti-Injunction  Act  received  a  majority  in  both  the 
House  and  Senate,  a  noteworthy  concession  which  declared  un- 
lawful the  making  of  yellow-dog  contracts  and  which  forbade  the 
use  of  injunctions  against  labor  without  a  full  hearing.  Hoover 
irritably  signed  both  measures  since  popular  approval  was  so 
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overwhelming  that  to  do  otherwise  would  have  been  political 
suicide.  On  the  other  hand,  the  revolt  remained  of  secondary 
importance  since  Hoover  maintained  practical  control  over  an 
ostensibly  hostile  Congress.  Reaction  made  its  wishes  known  and 
the  Garner  Democrats  toed  the  line  with  a  haste  not  surpassed 
by  the  Republican  regulars. 

Nor  did  the  majority  party  in  Congress  object  to  the  President's 
strategy  which  was  expected  to  dispel  "unjustified  fears."  Though 
Hoover  had  asserted  that  frozen  confidence,  not  frozen  credits, 
prolonged  depression,  bank  failures  had  mounted  alarmingly. 
The  great  banking  houses,  supposedly  solvent,  were  apparently 
in  danger  of  going  into  receivership  because  they  could  not  pro- 
vide paper  acceptable  for  rediscount  at  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks.  The  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  enabled  rail- 
roads, banks,  and  similar  enterprises  to  meet  obligations,  protect 
their  properties,  and  continue  to  pay  dividends.  Despite  the 
unbalanced  budget,  which  provided  the  administration  with  an 
additional  reason  for  frowning  on  unemployment  insurance,  de- 
spite Hoover's  diatribes  against  government  meddling,  there 
remained  plenty  of  funds  to  help  the  monopolists.  Small  business- 
men, bankrupt  farmers,  lesser  corporations  were  of  course  not 
eligible  for  such  loans.  The  R.F.C.  bolstered  the  finance  capi- 
talists—the independents,  for  the  most  part,  had  to  fend  for 
themselves.  Besides,  Hoover  still  insisted  that  the  crisis  was  "tem- 
porary"; if  he  could  pump  sufficient  credit  into  the  monopolies, 
the  benefits  would  supposedly  seep  down. 

None  other  than  Charles  Dawes  headed  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation.  Later  he  withdrew  from  his  high  post— to 
receive  ninety  million  dollars  for  his  own  Chicago  bank.  The 
conception  of  the  R.F.C.  was  largely  credited  to  Ogden  Mills 
who  had  replaced  Andrew  Mellon  as  Secretary  of  Treasury.  The 
greatest  Secretary  had  resigned,  rather  hastily,  to  become  Ambas- 
sador to  Great  Britain,  where  he  was  conveniently  out  of  the 
administration's  way.  He  too  had  suffered  cruelly  from  the  crisis. 
For  his  greatness  had  vanished  when  the  Treasury  faced  the 
embarrassingly  lean  years  that  followed  the  Coolidge  boom.  And 
Mellon  was  discovered  to  be  no  super-financier,  but  just  an 
ordinary  capitalist  helpless  in  the  face  of  events  he  neither  antici- 
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pated  nor  understood.  In  his  place,  Ogden  Mills  served  Hoover, 
believing  with  the  President  that  depression  must  take  its  course. 
Yet  all  the  aid  granted  the  monopolies  had  small  effect  on  the 
economy  in  crisis.  Rescuing  the  inflated  financial  structures,  help- 
ing corporations  to  pay  dividends  and  interest  on  unproductive 
capital,  encouraging  holding  companies,  investment  trusts  and 
pools,  did  not  improve  the  buying  power  of  the  people  and  there- 
fore could  not  alter  the  course  of  depression.  The  pledges  exacted 
late  in  1929  by  Hoover  from  the  industrialists  that  wage  scales 
would  be  preserved  did  not  prevent  employment  from  dropping 
at  least  10  per  cent  during  the  first  half  of  1930,  which  was  20 
per  cent  below  1925.  In  the  same  period,  wage  levels  fell  12  per 
cent,  a  decrease  of  25  per  cent  from  1926.  The  administration 
consistently  understated  the  figures,  releasing  statistics  only  with 
reluctance  and  often  refusing  to  acknowledge  the  reality  that 
was,  nevertheless,  all  too  apparent.  By  the  beginning  of  1931, 
unemployment,  using  conservative  estimates,  exceeded  six  mil- 
lions. Manufacturers  abandoned  all  pretense  of  abiding  by  their 
agreement  with  the  President.  Leading  corporations,  like  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  and  the  railroads,  announced 
wage  cuts  for  all  employes.  Less  than  a  year  later,  unemployment 
had  mounted  to  at  least  eleven  millions.  Wages  again  collapsed, 
20  per  cent  below  1931.  The  railroads  asked— and  in  the  end 
received— permission  to  pare  their  workers'  pay  another  10  per 
cent.  The  downward  trend  seemingly  had  no  end. 

Under  the  profit  system,  big  business  could  be  expected  to  do 
little  else  than  fire  men  and  slash  wages.  Unless  enterprise  made 
a  profit,  it  stopped  producing.  As  it  became  increasingly  difficult 
to  dispose  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  goods  at  prices  that  meant 
a  gain,  the  corporations  automatically  reduced  output.  They  then 
required  fewer  employes.  And  each  time  a  man  found  his  wages 
cut  or  was  forced  into  the  swelling  ranks  of  the  unemployed,  the 
consuming  power  of  America  diminished  and  the  corporations 
had  still  more  difficulty  selling  their  products  and  making  their 
profits.  Naturally,  the  employers  had  no  desire  to  keep  up  wages 
if  thereby  they  endangered  dividends.  All  during  the  crisis,  divi- 
dends decreased  proportionately  much  less  than  wages.  With 
1929  as  a  base,  dividends  declined  in  the  three  succeeding  years 
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2.8  per  cent,  28  per  cent,  and  57  per  cent;  wages  in  leading  indus- 
tries for  the  same  years  dropped  17  per  cent,  37  per  cent,  and  60 
per  cent.29  The  monopolists  would  never  consider  dipping  volun- 
tarily into  their  own  incomes  to  preserve  wage  standards  or  to 
maintain  employment. 

When  it  came  to  banking,  Hoover's  policies  were  hardly  more 
successful.  Bank  failures,  which  had  regularly  marked  the  golden 
twenties,  mounted.  At  the  end  of  1930,  the  Bank  of  United 
States  (a  private  concern  with  no  federal  connections  despite  its 
name)  went  into  receivership  in  New  York  City,  and  revealed 
startling  irregularities  in  operation  as  well  as  deliberate  dishon- 
esty among  important  officials.  In  1931,  over  2,300  banks,  mostly 
small  or  rural  institutions,  closed  their  doors.  The  shaky  condi- 
tion of  state  and  municipal  credits,  due  to  the  drain  of  relief 
expenditures   and   the  desperate   agricultural   situation,   under- 
mined the  banks,  particularly  in  small  communities.  In  addition, 
frequent  closings  did  not  build  up  public  confidence  in  their 
stability.  The  inactivity  of  bank  balances— with  no  investments 
secure  or  attractive— as  well  as  private  hoarding  paralyzed  the 
financial  structure.  Whenever  a  bank  failed,  its  bond  holdings 
were  offered  on  the  market  for  whatever  they  would  bring,  and 
as  a  result  bonds  depreciated,  endangering  the  credit  of  still 
solvent  banks.  The  bankers  themselves,  panic-stricken  as  gold 
reserves  began  to  seep  out  of  the  country,  formed  what  was  called 
the  National  Credit  Corporation  through  which  the  stronger  in- 
stitutions offered  to  provide  aid  to  those  about  to  founder.  The 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  replaced  this  attempt  of 
the  bankers  privately  to  meet  the  crisis.  But  while  the  R.F.C. 
aided  some  5,000  banks  and  trust  companies,  the  very  fact  that 
aid  was  necessary  further  undermined  public  confidence.  Toward 
the  end  of  1932,  the  situation  became  so  serious  after  the  crash  of 
the  Kreuger  empire  abroad  and  the  failure  of  the  Insull  holding 
companies  in  the  Middle  West  that  bank  "holidays"  on  a  state- 
wide scale  were  declared  by  state  governors.  The  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  increased  its  disbursements.  But  failures  did 
not  halt.  And  every  bank  that  closed  its  doors  had  locked  inside 
of  it  thousands  of  small  savings  accounts  which  were  either  lost 
or  recovered  only  after  long  delay.  The  people,  in  need  of  the 
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resources  they  had  managed  to  acquire  over  the  years,  were  the 
victims  of  the  crumbling  credit  system. 

Business  naturally  faltered  and  almost  stopped.  In  1932,  build- 
ing construction  in  215  cities  stood  86  per  cent  below  1929  (by 
no  means  a  top  year).  Business  failures  rose  to  31,800— the  lot  of 
the  independents  became  ever  more  difficult.  Automobile  produc- 
tion had  decreased  by  42  per  cent  since  1931,  the  lowest  volume 
since  1918.  Foreign  trade  had  almost  ceased;  the  index  of  the 
value  of  total  exports  stood  at  29  by  the  end  of  1932,  as  compared 
to  128  for  1929.  But  the  story  of  industry  in  crisis  was  most  fully 
revealed  in  the  annual  index  of  industrial  production  which  stood 
at  104  in  1925  and  1 19  in  1929,  and  had  contracted  to  the  extremely 
low  point  of  64  in  1932.30 

Nevertheless,  though  the  business  debacle  was  calamitous,  it 
had  been  preceded  by  years  of  monopoly  prosperity.  In  contrast, 
the  majority  of  farmers  had  been  hard-pressed  for  twelve  years  and 
more.  Aside  from  everything  else,  in  1930  they  experienced  the 
severest  drought  yet  recorded,  with  feed  crops  badly  aifected  and 
stock  dying  in  great  numbers.  The  yield  of  crops  harvested  de- 
clined 5  per  cent  over  the  previous  year,  the  borrowing  power  of 
the  farmer  was  reduced,  and  the  value  of  agricultural  products 
fell  more  than  a  quarter  below  1929.  Taxes  rose,  and  the  farmer's 
equity  in  his  land  continued  to  decline.  Increased  tariff  duties 
throughout  the  world  (in  retaliation  against  the  new  high  rates 
passed  by  Congress),  the  lowered  consumer  demand  due  to  unem- 
ployment and  debased  wages,  all  contributed  to  the  slump  in 
farm  prices.  The  trend  continued  in  1931.  With  agricultural  pro- 
duction 10  per  cent  higher  than  in  1930,  the  total  gross  farm 
income  was  26  per  cent  lower.  The  small  and  middle  farmers 
found  it  almost  impossible  to  get  credits.  Exports  of  wheat  and 
flour  had  gone  down  14  per  cent,  with  the  value  of  these  exports 
over  a  third  less  than  in  1930.  In  1932,  agricultural  prices  tobog- 
ganed until  the  total  gross  income  received  was  slightly  under 
half  of  what  had  been  realized  in  1929.  Over  40  per  cent  of  the 
farms  in  America  were  mortgaged,  more  than  a  third  for  approxi- 
mately half  their  value.31 

In  this  situation,  the  Federal  Farm  Board  created  by  Congress 
in  1929  was  supposed  to  offer  aid.  Maladministered  by  highly 
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paid  officials,  the  Board  cost  the  taxpayers  not  less  than  $185,- 
000,000  in  two  years,  though  it  fulfilled  few  of  the  tasks  set  for  it. 
Instead  of  encouraging  the  cooperative  movement  as  had  been 
intended,  the  associations  set  up  by  the  Board  under  Chairman 
Alexander  Legge  (formerly  president  of  the  monopolistic  Inter- 
national Harvester  Company)  were  controlled  not  by  the  mem- 
bership but  by  a  few  large  farmers  and  bankers.  The  associations 
competed  with  already  existing  cooperatives.  When  the  newly 
instituted  National  Grain  Corporation  was  formed,  for  example, 
the  four  thousand  local  grain  cooperatives  which  had  functioned 
for  over  twenty  years,  were  ignored,  and  the  chairmanship  was 
offered  to  the  President  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade,  the  or- 
ganization most  bitterly  resented  by  the  cooperatives  throughout 
their  history.  A  predetermined  pattern  of  cooperation,  in  which 
the  small  and  middle  farmers  had  almost  no  voice,  was  forced 
upon  producers  who  could  either  join  the  National  Grain  Cor- 
poration or  find  themselves  unable  to  obtain  credits  and  federal 
assistance.  The  cooperatives  fathered  by  the  Farm  Board  thus 
had  the  aspect  of  monopolies  competing  with  existing  organiza- 
tions and  ruled  not  by  the  membership  but  by  a  few  carefully 
selected  bankers  and  representatives  of  the  largest  agricultural 
interests. 

Far  more  disastrous  was  the  policy  pursued  by  the  stabilization 
corporations  created  by  the  Board.  These  bodies  set  out  to  peg 
prices  of  wheat  and  cotton,  despite  Hoover's  former  declaration 
when  the  debenture  was  under  consideration  that  "no  Govern- 
ment agency  should  engage  in  buying  and  selling  and  price-fixing 
of  products."  With  vast  funds,  the  Farm  Board  entered  the  open 
market;  in  1930,  its  first  year  of  existence,  the  Board  purchased 
more  than  sixty  million  bushels  of  wheat  and  great  quantities  of 
cotton.  The  support  of  the  market  enabled  speculators  to  profit 
on  the  exchanges,  but  seemed  to  affect  the  price  of  commodities 
not  at  all.  With  great  surpluses  held  by  the  Farm  Board,  prices 
uneasily  awaited  the  day  when  the  reserves  would  become  too 
expensive  to  carry  and  would  be  dumped  on  the  market.  Imme- 
diately the  Board  announced  that  it  would  buy  no  more,  prices 
slumped.  By  the  time  Congress  curtailed  the  powers  of  the  Board 
in  1932,  cotton  had  fallen  from  16  cents  a  pound  in  1929  to  5.4 
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cents,  and  wheat  from  $1.11  a  bushel  to  31.6  cents,  the  worst 
prices  in  generations. 

"Stabilization"  was  worthless.  The  Farm  Board  urged  "volun- 
tary reduction  of  production,"  the  ploughing  under  of  every  third 
row  of  cotton,  and  the  limitation  of  stock  raising.  Fields  should 
lie  fallow,  said  the  Board,  and  the  fruit  should  not  be  picked 
from  the  trees.  Such  plans,  aside  from  being  unenforceable  on  a 
voluntary  basis,  could  hardly  appeal  to  farmers  who  had  to  raise 
as  much  as  possible  in  the  vain  hope  of  compensating  in  some 
way  for  income  losses  sustained  as  prices  fell.  In  addition,  while 
the  exodus  from  the  land  continued,  new  hands  were  available 
to  till  the  soil  as  the  unemployed  frantically  left  industrial  centers 
in  search  of  work  and  food.  On  the  farms  they  found  despair 
equal  to  that  in  the  cities.  The  government  advised  them  to  under- 
take "subsistence"  farming— feeding  themselves  on  what  the  land 
would  yield— but  subsistence  farming  would  solve  no  problems. 
Too  often  their  acres  could  support  only  one  crop.  Too  often, 
before  farmers  could  attempt  to  follow  the  government's  counsel, 
they  found  themselves  dispossessed— over  one  million  forced  sales 
took  place  in  the  five-year  period  ending  March,  1933.  Tenancy 
increased.  Those  on  the  land  suffered  as  they  had  never  suffered 
before.  The  city  workers  starved  and  the  farmers  could  not  sell 
their  wheat  or  corn  or  livestock  for  the  cost  of  production.  The 
city  workers  went  unclothed,  and  farmers  could  not  sell  their 
cotton.  There  had  been  hard  times  in  the  past,  but  never  so  pro- 
tracted or  so  all-embracing. 

6 

With  millions  unemployed,  private  charity  obviously  could  not 
cope  with  the  emergency,  despite  Hoover's  words  that  the  people 
while  suffering  great  hardships,  were  being  well  cared  for.  That 
the  people  themselves  took  a  different  view  could  not  be  accepted 
as  pertinent  to  the  argument.  The  protests  pouring  into  Washing- 
ton must,  Hoover  averred,  be  inspired  by  Reds  and  Communists, 
malingerers  hoping  for  a  handout  from  the  government,  revolu- 
tionists seeking  to  undermine  the  orderly  process  of  Republican 
rule.  "With  the  organized  cooperation  of  local  and  State  and  Fed- 
eral authorities,"  the  President  argued,  "and  the  large  number  of 
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relief  and  charitable  organizations,  the  problem  was  successfully 
handled  last  winter."  32  So  it  would  be  in  the  winter  of  1932.  Yet 
municipalities  and  rural  governments  staggered  under  the  relief 
load,  unable  to  provide  adequate  food,  clothing,  and  fuel  to  a 
wrathful  populace.  Private  charity,  "the  spirit  that  each  man  is 
his  brother's  keeper,"  33  as  the  President  expressed  it,  could  not 
raise  sufficient  funds  and  certainly  could  do  no  more  than  aid 
a  handful  of  those  in  need.  Still  the  President  insisted  that  it  was 
far  better  for  men  to  starve  than  to  accept  the  undignified  "dole." 
To  Hoover's  way  of  thinking,  Senator  Robert  Wagner  of  New 
York  undermined  the  very  foundations  of  government  by  stating: 

Sound  business  and  good  conscience  both  demand  that,  in 
dealing  with  unemployment,  we  abandon  the  methods  of 
poor  relief,  with  its  ballyhoo,  its  inadequacy,  inequality,  and 
uncertainty,  which  are  a  drain  on  the  sympathy  of  the  giver, 
and  a  strain  on  the  character  of  the  taker.  Let  us,  like  civilized 
men  and  women,  organize  intelligently  to  prepare  today  for 
the  exigencies  of  the  future.34 

Local  government  proved  incapable  of  meeting  the  strain. 
Municipalities  and  counties  faced  bankruptcy  with  no  place  to 
turn  for  funds  since  the  federal  government  would  accept  no  real 
measure  of  the  load.  Hoover  endorsed  the  "block  plan,"  sup- 
ported by  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  whereby  each  person  bound  him- 
self to  help  the  needy  in  his  own  neighborhood.  Thus  Mr. 
Morgan  would  aid  the  fifty  or  so  unfortunate  families  who  lived 
behind  his  mansion,  while  factory  workers  with  jobs  for  one  or 
two  days  a  week  would  care  for  those  on  slum  streets  who  were 
without  income.  The  outrageous  cynicism  of  the  scheme  did  not 
occur  to  President  Hoover,  no  more  than  his  proposal  of  "share 
the  work"  seemed  to  him  contradictory  after  he  had  advocated 
no  reduction  in  wages.  In  essence,  "share  the  work"  meant 
nothing  more  than  lowering  wages  of  workers  already  miserably 
underpaid  by  forcing  them  to  work  still  fewer  hours  so  that 
others  could  gain  a  pittance.  The  outlay  of  the  corporations  re- 
mained the  same  while  the  individual  worker  received  less. 

Government  had  deserted  the  people  at  a  time  of  calamity.  The 
unemployed  starved  and  demonstrated.  "Hoovervilles"  appeared 
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in  the  neighborhood  of  city  dumps— little  communities  of  wretched 
men  and  women  who  must  beg  from  house  to  house  for  food,  or 
loot  garbage  pails;  and  whose  only  shelters  were  huts  built  of  tin 
cans  and  bits  of  old  wood  picked  up  in  backyards.  The  dignity  of 
poverty  that  Hoover  considered  so  splendid  for  the  nation's  morale 
was  hardly  discernible  in  the  gaunt  faces  of  men  and  women  who 
had  sold  their  blankets  for  food,  who  slept  on  the  floors  of  homes 
denuded  of  everything  that  could  be  bartered  or  pawned,  who 
had  neither  fuel  to  heat  their  dwellings  nor  clothing  for  their 
children,  and  who  had  not  the  least  idea  where  they  could  find 
something  to  eat  the  next  day. 

Fertile  plains  were  turning  into  wind-swept  deserts.  Factories 
stood  vacant.  And  nowhere  was  there  work.  In  every  city  and  in 
every  village  men  stood  in  line  for  handouts  and  begged  for  a 
place  to  spend  the  night.  The  little  businessman  who  had  man- 
aged to  survive  chainstore  competition  in  the  twenties,  closed  the 
doors  of  his  establishment,  wiped  out,  his  savings  gone— and  there 
was  no  work.  Children  lacked  shoes  and  could  not  attend  school. 
Close  to  half  a  million  homeless  adolescents  wandered  over  the 
country,  America's  "wild  boys"  who  had  left  home  when  their 
parents  could  no  longer  support  them.  Negroes  lost  the  jobs  always 
considered  theirs  as  whites  eagerly  accepted  the  dirtiest,  heaviest, 
most  degrading  tasks.  Sharecroppers  were  forced  off  the  land. 
Farmers  watched  their  cattle  die  and  their  taxes  mount.  Families 
were  evicted  from  tenements,  their  few  belongings  piled  on  the 
sidewalk.  The  unemployed  who  dared  protest  had  their  skulls 
beaten  in  with  night  sticks  and  felt  the  stinging  pain  of  tear  gas. 
The  man  from  the  power  company  turned  off  the  electricity,  the 
man  from  the  gas  company  turned  off  the  gas,  the  landlord  turned 
out  his  tenants.  But  the  man  in  the  White  House  refused  federal 
relief  to  the  haunted  people.  They  could  beg  instead  on  the  streets, 
or  implore  others  to  buy  apples  to  help  them  out,  or  wait  in 
offices  of  charitable  institutions  where  they  could  try  to  convince 
some  harassed  social  worker  to  part  with  a  basket  of  food.  And 
there  was  no  work. 

Men  cursed  the  Great  Engineer  who  said  they  were  not  really 
hungry  or  cold  or  sick  or  hopeless.  In  America  the  people  told 
bitter  jokes  about  the  Great  Humanitarian,  and  they  hated  him 
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and  what  he  represented  with  a  cold  rage.  But  nothing  they  could 
say,  nothing  they  could  do,  influenced  Herbert  Hoover.  He  had 
other  masters  to  please.  The  government  had  deserted  the  people. 

For  his  part,  Herbert  Hoover  hated  too.  He  was  berated  for 
crisis,  he  was  being  destroyed  by  it,  but  how  else  could  he  act 
except  on  principles  that  to  his  mind  were  not  open  to  question? 
Monopoly  must  be  served,  for  monopoly  was  the  strength  and 
the  glory  of  America.  He  clung  with  sick  anger  to  the  theory  of 
government  which  alone  had  meaning  to  him— the  theory  evolved 
by  the  Republicans  during  the  twenties  that  at  all  cost  the  govern- 
ment must  be  kept  out  of  business.  Only  in  favor  of  monopoly- 
strength  and  glory  of  America— could  the  practice  be  violated.  The 
people  must  expect  nothing. 

And  still  the  history  of  the  tortuous  crisis  years  cannot  be  lim- 
ited to  a  discussion  of  the  falterings  of  the  federal  government. 
After  the  first  shock  of  breakdown,  the  people  stirred  and  resisted. 
Sporadically  at  first,  lacking  organization,  without  clear  objectives, 
men  and  women  began  to  fight  in  defense  of  the  democratic  tra- 
dition, maimed  and  almost  destroyed  during  the  Golden  Age.  The 
people,  hesitatingly  in  the  beginning,  more  surely  as  they  gained 
experience,  sought  to  defend  their  heritage  and  recapture  their 
rights.  Here  and  there  detachments  won  brilliant  engagements. 
Now  and  then  a  front  advanced.  But  at  first  the  war  against 
Hoover  and  monopoly  assumed  the  character  of  a  series  of  isolated 
sallies  against  a  resourceful  enemy.  No  victory  could  be  consoli- 
dated, no  success  could  be  exploited  to  the  full.  Farmers  made  no 
common  cause  with  workers;  sectional  suspicions  divided  those 
who  raised  cotton  from  those  who  raised  wheat  or  corn  or  live- 
stock. The  middle  classes  clung  to  a  feeble  sense  of  superiority 
that  did  not  permit  them  to  join  with  the  working  class. 

From  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  came  no  guidance.  In- 
stead of  militancy  and  resistance,  the  Federation  advised  concili- 
ation and  resignation.  When  spontaneously  the  underpaid  and 
overworked  rebelled,  the  Federation  rushed  organizers  to  the 
scene;  having  convinced  the  strikers  that  the  A.F.  of  L.  would 
protect  their  interests,  these  emissaries  promptly  signed  agree- 
ments with  employers  restoring  the  conditions  that  had  precipi- 
tated the  revolt,  or  they  consented  to  new  wage  cuts  and  greater 
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speed-up.  All  during  the  twenties,  the  leaders  of  the  A.F.  of  L. 
mobilized  only  for  retreat.  Depression  did  not  change  their  ways. 
Membership  figures  reflected  the  failure:  from  1929  to  1932,  the 
Federation  lost  some  400,000  workers,  about  14  per  cent  of  the 
total.35 

Outbursts  of  worker  discontent  had  not  awaited  the  stock  mar- 
ket crash.  Early  in  1929,  textile  workers  in  southern  mills  struck 
against  the  inhuman  rationalization  with  its  stretch-out  (increasing 
the  number  of  machines  one  operator  must  tend,  thereby  boosting 
the  individual's  production  but  not  his  pay),  and  its  long  work  day 
of  eleven  and  twelve  hours  and  its  meagre  weekly  earnings  of  from 
$6  to  $10.  In  Gastonia  and  Marion,  North  Carolina,  in  Elizabeth- 
ton,  Tennessee,  and  elsewhere,  picket  lines  encircled  the  factories. 
Into  Gastonia  came  representatives  of  the  left-wing  Trade  Union 
Unity  League,  for  the  most  part  Communists.  The  A.F.  of  L. 
also  despatched  organizers  to  the  South— instructed  to  fight  the 
"Reds"  and  to  make  peace  with  the  owners.  At  all  costs,  the  mili- 
tants must  be  stopped,  since  their  activities  threatened  the  security 
of  the  collaborationist  executive  council. 

The  Federation  further  announced  its  intention  of  invading 
the  South  where  it  would  build  the  union  movement.  President 
William  Green  journeyed  to  the  larger  cities,  addressing  associa- 
tions of  manufacturers,  Rotary  Clubs,  chambers  of  commerce— 
and  rarely  the  workers.  Newspaper  editorials  lauded  his  sanity 
and  his  reasonable  attitude,  for  William  Green  took  care  not  to 
offend  the  southern  aristocrats.  Militancy  was  not  his  creed;  he 
neither  spoke  to  Negro  workers  nor  mentioned  their  existence  in 
his  dreary,  platitudinous  orations.  The  "drive,"  a  distinct  success 
in  the  press,  failed  to  bring  organization  to  Negroes  or  to  whites. 
But  it  did  put  an  end  to  any  hope  that  the  A.F.  of  L.  would 
penetrate  the  South.  The  workers  returned  to  the  mills  where  they 
learned  in  leisure  the  meaning  of  the  term  "sell-out."  Once  again, 
the  executive  council  rested  easy. 

As  economic  crisis  grew  more  severe,  the  Federation  turned 
trustingly  toward  Hoover.  Unemployment  doubled  and  tripled. 
Yet  the  executive  council  could  think  of  nothing  better  to  do  than 
ruefully  advise  the  unions  to  be  patient.  Green  resorted  to  "mental 
healing";  he  vied  with  the  President  in  predicting  an  imminent 
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upturn,  a  change  for  the  better,  a  return  of  good  times.  As  the 
White  House  ordered,  so  the  executive  council  complied.  In  1929, 
in  1930,  in  1931,  the  conventions  of  the  A.F.  of  L.  berated  unem- 
ployment insurance,  calling  the  proposal  "a  hindrance  to  real 
progress,"  a  "dole"  which  "subsidized  idleness"  in  a  manner  "de- 
grading to  the  dignity  of  the  American  working  man."  3G  Only 
when  resentment  aroused  by  such  shameless  desertion  seemed 
likely  to  destroy  the  executive  council  did  William  Green  and  his 
supporters  change  their  tune,  and  in  1932,  put  forward  unemploy- 
ment insurance  as  a  central  Federation  demand.  It  mattered  lit- 
tle, however,  how  the  record  read,  since  the  council  failed  to 
implement  it. 

Gompersism  ruled.  The  official  labor  movement  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  unemployed.  It  banned  all  efforts  to  or- 
ganize the  mass-production  industries.  It  capitulated  to  the  owners 
almost  before  they  could  ask  for  further  concessions.  It  baited  the 
militants  and  progressives  as  viciously  as  Palmer  had  done  after  the 
war. 

The  adoption  of  non-resistance  methods  and  union-manage- 
ment co-operation  weakened  the  A.F.  of  L.,  so  much  so  that  or- 
ganization had  been  eliminated  from  the  steel,  meat-packing,  and 
lumber  industries,  and  greatly  diminished  in  coal  mining  and  the 
railroads.  Expulsions  of  militant  and  revolutionary  workers 
robbed  the  remaining  unions  of  their  best  elements,  and  dealt  a 
final  blow  to  democratic  procedures.  Everywhere  workers  indi- 
cated an  unmistakable  desire  to  resist  exploitation— and  the  half- 
dead,  corrupt  bureaucracy  of  the  Federation  would  not  lead. 

Against  this  failure,  the  militants  conducted  a  strenuous 
offensive.  Agitation  for  the  creation  of  vigorous  unions,  inde- 
pendent of  the  A.F.  of  L.,  attracted  ever  more  support.  The  Com- 
munists, opposed  in  the  past  to  dual  unionism  because  of  the 
threat  to  working-class  unity,  discouraged  this  tendency.  At  the 
"Save  the  Union"  conference  held  in  Pittsburgh  in  1928,  the  Com- 
munists and  the  Trade  Union  Educational  League  persuaded  rep- 
resentatives of  100,000  coal  miners  to  reject  a  proposal  for  the 
formation  of  an  independent  union.  That  same  year,  when  textile 
workers  struck  in  Passaic,  the  Communists  organized  them  and 
then  affiliated  the  new  union  with  the  A.F.  of  L. 
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Instead  of  bringing  unity,  attempts  to  work  within  the  Fed- 
eration resulted  only  in  frustrating  the  desire  among  workers  for 
organization.  The  Federation  expelled  the  leaders  of  the  new 
textile  local  and  the  membership  left  the  union  in  disgust.  The 
Trade  Union  Educational  League  had  no  other  choice  but  to 
organize  outside  of  the  Federation.  Under  the  changed  name  of 
the  Trade  Union  Unity  League,  the  independents  first  set  up  in- 
dustrial unions  in  coal,  textile,  and  the  needle- trades;  later  they 
entered  other  industries.  The  principles  stressed  by  the  T.U.U.L. 
were  the  organization  of  the  unorganized,  the  uniting  both  politi- 
cally and  organizationally  of  the  employed  with  the  unemployed, 
and  full  equality  for  the  Negro  people.  While  the  A.F.  of  L.  sup- 
ported Hoover's  "share-the-work"  plan,  the  T.U.U.L.  endorsed 
unemployment  insurance.  It  urged  the  working  class  to  struggle 
against  the  growing  danger  of  imperialist  war. 

Because  of  past  defeats  sustained  by  organized  labor,  and  be- 
cause of  the  crisis,  the  T.U.U.L.  found  itself  engaged  in  a  long 
defensive  battle,  a  campaign  to  reconstitute  the  labor  movement 
and  to  halt  its  rout.  Strikes  were  successful  locally  in  raising  wages 
and  improving  working  conditions,  but  on  the  whole  their  sig- 
nificance lay  in  stopping  further  wage  cuts  and  further  incursions 
on  workers'  rights  by  the  monopolies.  In  defense  of  civil  liberties, 
the  T.U.U.L.  proved  itself  alert  and  effective.  But  most  vital  of  all 
its  accomplishments  was  the  guidance  it  gave  to  the  unemployed 
movement,  the  agricultural  workers,  the  veterans'  bonus  agitation, 
and  the  struggle  for  Negro  rights.  In  a  period  when  the  demo- 
cratic way  was  challenged  more  sharply  than  ever  before,  the 
T.U.U.L.  and  the  Communist  Party  in  proportion  to  their  mem- 
bership, did  more  than  any  other  groups  to  rally  the  working 
class  in  support  of  traditions  of  liberty  and  tolerance. 

For  though  there  was  no  lack  of  protest  in  the  dark  days  of  the 
early  thirties,  much  of  it  was  misdirected,  confused,  or  actually 
menacing.  The  Boss  of  Louisiana,  raucous  Governor  Huey  Long 
(later  to  take  his  place  in  the  Senate)  enrolled  backward,  desperate 
farmers  and  tenants  in  his  demagogic  "Share  the  Wealth"  move- 
ment that  had  an  enticing  sound  but  on  examination  proved 
dangerously  fascist  in  character.  In  Detroit,  Father  Charles  E. 
Coughlin  appealed  over  the  radio  to  angry  workers  and  to  the 
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alarmed  middle  classes,  denouncing  "international  money-lend- 
ers" and  strike  breakers,  and  using  his  cloak  of  respectability  as 
priest  and  Catholic  to  preach  a  demagogy  that  would  end  up  ex- 
tolling anti-Semitism  and  the  merits  of  fascist  totalitarianism.  Less 
vicious  but  appallingly  confused  was  Howard  Scott's  technocracy, 
discussed  in  drawing  rooms  and  appealing  to  the  "scientifically 
minded"  among  the  sophisticated  with  promises  of  "a  system  of 
national  industrial  management"  that  would  succeed  in  "co- 
ordinating industrial  democracy  to  effect  the  will  of  the  people." 
The  technocrats  with  their  pseudo-learned  jargon  won  support 
from  the  bewildered  who  realized  that  something  was  very  wrong 
with  the  economic  system,  and  who  were  flattered  by  the  implica- 
tion that  they  were  counted  among  the  "exceptionally  skilled"  who 
could  set  things  right  once  more.  Similarly,  the  social  credit  move- 
ment intrigued  another  group  of  middle-class  people  by  advo- 
cating a  new  system  of  money  to  solve  the  problems  of  distribution 
and  consumption  of  goods— a  view  of  society  as  a  tricky  by-product 
of  the  prevailing  system  of  currency.  And  all  the  nostrums  served 
to  divide  the  people  and  impede  the  common  struggle  for  democ- 
racy. The  ideas  advanced  were  of  far  less  importance  than  the 
disunity  they  caused. 

The  people  stewed  internally,  searching  for  some  order  in  the 
prevalent  confusion,  seeking  some  reason  for  the  spectacle  of  want 
and  misery  in  a  land  of  plenty.  Barter  systems,  often  using  wooden 
money  or  paper  scrip,  appeared  in  twenty-nine  states.  Increasingly 
pleas  were  heard  for  national  planning,  for  some  sort  of  regula- 
tion of  the  nation's  economy.  In  1931,  Senator  LaFollette  con- 
ducted hearings  on  a  bill  to  establish  a  National  Economic  Coun- 
cil. The  bankers  and  the  big  industrialists  contended  that  it  would 
be  well  to  let  well  enough  alone,  but  economists  and  specialists 
endorsed  the  scheme— which  for  the  moment  came  to  nothing.  The 
American  Federation  of  Labor  at  every  convention  proposed  a 
national  conference  to  discuss  methods  of  regulating  and  planning. 
Significantly,  converts  to  the  idea  of  planning  began  to  appear 
among  the  monopolists— Gerard  Swope  of  the  General  Electric 
Company  shocked  the  convention  of  the  National  Electrical  Man- 
ufacturers Association  by  suggesting  the  possibilities  of  planning. 
The  Swope  Plan,  as  it  was  called,  gained  the  support  of  Owen  D. 
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Young  of  reparations  fame,  and  soon  alternate  schemes  were  pro- 
posed by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States.  National 
planning,  it  seemed,  could  be  embraced  if  the  industrialists  were 
the  ones  to  draw  up  the  blue  prints.  And  throughout  the  last  years 
of  Hoover's  term  in  office,  the  subject  grew  more  popular  even 
among  the  most  conservative.  The  foundations  were  being  pre- 
pared—to a  great  extent  by  the  monopolists— for  a  vast  structure 
that  would  be  known  as  the  N.R.A. 

Among  intellectuals  and  professional  men,  planning  was  also 
popular.  But  with  this  group  the  trend  was  decidedly  to  the  left. 
The  crisis  challenged  cynicism,  forcing  a  re-examination  of  values, 
and  drawing  men  back  into  the  main  current  of  American  life. 
The  spectacle  of  world  breakdown,  the  imminence  of  war,  the 
gathering  momentum  of  fascism  in  Germany,  dragged  formerly 
isolated  writers,  artists  and  scientists  out  of  ivory  towers  and  con- 
fronted them  with  the  necessity  of  thinking  politically.  Particularly 
disturbing  were  the  spectacular  advances  of  Soviet  economy.  In  con- 
trast to  the  profit  system,  socialism  had  eliminated  unemployment; 
Soviet  agriculture  was  rapidly  being  collectivized,  and  the  area 
under  cultivation  had  increased  about  fifty-two  million  acres; 
wages  in  large  scale  industry  had  mounted  67  per  cent  in  three 
years;  the  First  Five  Year  Plan  had  been  completed  in  four  years; 
industrial  production  had  more  than  doubled  in  this  time.37  In  the 
light  of  these  remarkable  accomplishments,  the  socialist  system 
could  neither  be  ignored  nor  dismissed.  Intellectuals  began  to  ex- 
amine Marxism;  some  studied  it,  large  numbers  toyed  with  it,  and 
a  few  declared  after  a  day  or  so  at  the  library  that  they  were  ready 
to  lead  a  revolutionary  uprising.  A  handful  of  the  more  voluble 
fretted  because  they  were  prepared  for  the  "final  conflict"  but  to 
their  chagrin  they  found  the  American  working  class  not  worth 
their  trouble,  and  the  American  Communist  Party  composed  of 
men  and  women  they  considered  personally  distasteful.  A  few 
filtered  into  the  Socialist  Party.  Others  found  comfort  in  the  Con- 
ference for  Progressive  Labor  Action  which  was  less  successful 
in  building  the  labor  movement  than  in  its  Red-baiting  activi- 
ties designed  to  persuade  other  workers  from  supporting  the  Trade 
Union  Unity  League.  Still  others  supported  the  League  for  Inde- 
pendent Political  Action,  a  vague  middle-class  movement  headed 
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by  Professor  John  Dewey.  With  scores  of  generals  and  no  soldiers, 
the  League  soon  disintegrated  and  disappeared. 

Confusion  bred  of  uncertainty,  disunity  resulting  from  lack  of 
organization,  the  violent  advocacy  of  panaceas  designed  to  defeat 
the  very  ends  they  supposedly  advocated— such  was  America  in 
crisis.  But  in  the  welter  of  ideas  and  false  prophets,  the  Communist 
Party  grew  and  matured,  and  began  to  mould  itself  into  a  mass 
organization  that  gave  leadership  and  integration  to  the  wave  of 
protest  and  resentment. 

The  Communist  Party  had  expelled  the  last  of  the  dissidents 
in  1929.  Narrow  sectarianism  was  sloughed  off.  From  1930  on,  the 
Communist  Party,  small  in  size,  influenced  wide  circles  of  people 
in  all  classes,  impelling  them  to  well-planned  resistance  against 
Hoover's  policy  of  according  comfort  to  monopoly.  Repeated 
pleas  to  the  Socialist  Party  for  a  united  front  against  reaction  and 
to  advance  the  working-class  struggle  were  always  rebuffed;  but 
the  fight  for  unity  insisted  on  by  the  Communists  affected  the 
thinking  of  the  workers.  In  the  early  thirties,  the  organization  of 
the  unemployed  stood  out  as  the  Communists'  greatest  contribu- 
tion. With  the  Trade  Union  Unity  League,  the  party  encouraged 
rank  and  file  committees  within  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  to  struggle  for  every  form  of  relief,  for  public  works  at 
union  wages,  against  evictions,  for  free  food  for  school  children. 
It  set  up  Unemployed  Councils  to  demonstrate  for  relief,  to  resist 
foreclosures,  to  draw  the  jobless  closer  to  those  still  able  to  find 
employment.  A  million  and  a  quarter  workers  responded  to  the 
call  for  a  demonstration  on  National  Unemployment  Day  in 
March,  1930.  In  New  York  City,  Police  Commissioner  Grover 
Whalen  forbade  a  march  to  the  city  hall,  yet  110,000  defied  his 
order  and  demonstrated  with  banners  reading  "Work  or  Wages," 
and  "Don't  Starve— Fight  1"  The  police  attacked  those  who 
paraded  to  the  city  hall,  beating  them  cruelly  and  arresting  their 
leaders.  William  Z.  Foster  and  three  other  Communists  were  sen- 
tenced to  the  workhouse.  A  reporter  for  the  New  York  World 
quoted  witnesses  who 

saw  women  struck  in  the  face  with  blackjacks,  boys  beaten  by 
gangs  of  seven  and  eight  policemen,  and  an  old  man  backed 
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into  a  doorway  and  knocked  down  time  after  time,  only  to  be 
dragged  to  his  feet  and  struck  with  fist  and  club. 

They  saw  detectives,  some  wearing  reporters'  cards  in  hat 
bands,  many  wearing  no  badges,  running  wildly  through  the 
crowd,  screaming  as  they  beat  and  kicked  those  who  looked 
to  them  like  Communists.  They  saw  women  thrown  down  by 
the  crowd,  and  knocked  over  by  the  horses.  .  .  .  They  saw 
men  with  blood  streaming  down  their  faces  dragged  into  the 
temporary  police  headquarters  and  flung  down  to  await  the 
patrol  wagons  to  cart  them  away.38 

Beatings  and  arrests  did  not  put  an  end  to  the  unemployed 
movement.  In  every  industrial  town,  families  ordered  from  their 
homes  found  other  workers  rallying  to  protect  them  and  able 
through  organization  to  prevent  sheriffs  from  executing  eviction 
notices.  Hunger  marchers  besieged  state  capitols;  in  December 
of  1931  and  1932,  they  converged  on  Washington,  D.C.  The 
country  rose  in  vigorous  protest  against  the  misery  of  existence, 
and  the  Communists  helped  to  guide  these  protests.  Immediate 
demands  became  part  of  more  ambitious,  long-range  programs. 
Unity  of  action  brought  results;  and  in  addition,  it  revealed  the 
need  for  further  organization  and  still  more  unity. 

The  road  was  not  easy.  Wherever  Communists  turned,  they 
were  met  with  persecution,  with  charges  of  criminal  syndicalism, 
with  beatings  and  jail  sentences  handed  out  by  frightened  courts. 
But  monopoly's  offensive  against  civil  liberties  opened  the  eyes 
of  Americans  to  the  true  direction  of  reaction  and  the  need  for 
resistance.  The  Communists  issued  the  first  appeal  to  save  seven 
young  Negroes  in  Alabama  falsely  accused  of  rape.  Agitation  for  a 
fair  trial  and  acquittal  of  the  Scottsboro  boys,  carried  on  by  the 
Communist  Party  and  the  International  Labor  Defense,  resulted 
in  a  broad  movement  that  not  only  demanded  justice  for  the  con- 
victed youths  but  widened  into  a  struggle  for  the  rights  of  the 
Negro  people  as  well.  The  protest  saved  the  boys  from  death  and 
eventually  won  the  acquittal  of  four  of  them.  When  striking 
miners  in  Harlan  County,  Kentucky,  were  killed  by  company 
thugs,  and  union  leaders  were  jailed  on  trumped-up  charges,  the 
Communists  again  succeeded  in  arousing  protests  against  attacks 
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on  the  union  movement.  When  in  Dearborn,  Michigan,  the  unem- 
ployed gathered  in  front  of  the  Ford  plant  to  ask  for  jobs,  and 
were  met  by  company  guards  with  gun  fire  and  gas  bombs  that 
killed  four  of  the  unemployed,  the  Communists  participated  in 
the  nationwide  campaign  to  mobilize  indignation,  which  if  it  had 
no  other  result,  tended  to  prevent  further  outbreaks  of  violence 
against  the  working  class. 

Everywhere  the  people's  rage  grew  more  articulate.  Conserva- 
tive farmers  in  Iowa  and  Nebraska  struck  against  prevailing  prices, 
withholding  milk  and  produce  from  the  market  and  in  certain 
instances  managing  to  prevent  prices  from  falling  still  farther. 
Auctioneers  for  insurance  companies  and  banks  conducting  forced 
sales  on  foreclosed  farms  found  themselves  face  to  face  with  tight- 
lipped,  angry  farmers  who  redeemed  family  holdings  and  equip- 
ment for  a  few  dollars— while  the  sheriff  and  city  bidders  dared  not 
intervene. 

The  reactionaries  cried  "Red"  and  "revolution."  A  congres- 
sional investigating  committee  headed  by  Hamilton  Fish  urged  the 
deportation  or  jailing  of  all  known  Communists,  that  is,  of  all 
militants  and  progressives.  But  the  Red  hunt  made  little  progress 
despite  the  support  it  received  from  the  A.F.  of  L.  executive  coun- 
cil, the  courts,  and  the  administration.  The  people  wanted  food 
and  work.  Red  baiting  was  a  poor  substitute. 

To  President  Hoover,  anxiously  hoping  for  re-election,  the  Red 
scare  seemed  to  offer  salvation.  Why  not  make  the  campaign  issue 
"Hoover  versus  revolution"?  The  possibilities  of  transforming 
himself  into  a  national  hero  at  the  expense  of  the  Communists 
seemed  good.  During  the  spring  and  summer  of  1932,  unemployed 
veterans  marched  into  Washington  to  petition  Congress  for  ade- 
quate bonus  legislation.  The  administration  labelled  the  Bonus 
Expeditionary  Force  camping  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city  danger- 
ous "Reds."  For  the  most  part,  Congress  tried  to  disregard  the 
presence  of  these  quiet,  well-disciplined  but  resolute  men.  It  ad- 
journed in  July  without  approving  the  bonus.  The  veterans  began 
to  leave  the  capital.  But  President  Hoover  would  not  let  them 
disband  peacefully.  Suddenly  he  announced  that  a  violent  up- 
rising was  imminent.  Without  warning  he  ordered  the  army 
forcibly  to  eject  the  B.E.F.  from  Washington.  The  soldiers  charged 
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with  fixed  bayonets,  firing  into  the  crowd  of  unarmed  men,  women 
and  children,  setting  fire  to  the  few  possessions  of  the  veterans. 
The  bonus  marchers  retreated.  Behind  they  left  two  dead  and 
scores  wounded.  Hoover  had  won  the  Battle  of  Anacostia  Flats. 
"A  challenge  to  the  authority  of  the  United  States  Government 
has  been  met,  swiftly  and  firmly,"  the  President  exulted.  "We 
cannot  tolerate  the  abuse  of  Constitutional  rights  by  those  who 
would  destroy  all  government,  no  matter  who  they  may  be.  Gov- 
ernment cannot  be  coerced  by  mob  rule."  39 

If  Hoover  had  left  any  deed  undone  to  assure  his  defeat  in  the 
coming  election,  he  performed  it  when  he  ordered  the  army  to 
attack.  His  desire  to  capitalize  on  the  Red  scare  cost  him  what- 
ever respect  men  still  felt  for  him.  To  the  majority,  the  President 
had  until  that  time  appeared  surly,  ungracious,  petulant,  a  com- 
pletely baffled  man  without  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  workers 
and  farmers.  Now  he  was  responsible  for  the  murder  of  unarmed 
Americans. 

7 

The  crisis  had  paralyzed  production  not  only  in  America  but  in 
every  major  capitalism  of  the  world.  Each  nation  sought  to  solve 
its  troubles  at  home  by  winning  a  larger  share  of  foreign  markets. 
Rivalries  became  more  dangerous,  threatening  the  uneasy  peace 
still  obtaining.  And  in  the  race  for  power,  the  United  States  be- 
came the  leading  aggressive  force. 

In  Latin  America,  the  United  States  had  entrenched  itself  more 
firmly  than  anywhere  else.  But  the  tariff  act  of  1929  had  made 
few  friends.  Argentina  looked  upon  the  new  levies  as  thoroughly 
discriminatory  and  talked  of  retaliation.  Chile  asked  the  Latin 
American  republics  to  an  economic  conference  to  which  the 
United  States  was  pointedly  not  invited,  and  proposed  a  customs 
union  and  joint  action  to  combat  the  new  American  tariff  rates. 
The  plan  fell  through  with  the  overthrow  of  the  Chilean  regime 
in  power  and  the  succession  of  an  administration  more  willing  to 
cooperate  with  Washington.  But  the  resentment  against  high- 
handed American  ways  persuaded  many  of  the  republics  to  turn 
to  Europe  for  help,  and  to  encourage  British,  German,  and  Italian 
penetration  as  a  means  of  counteracting  the  United  States.  The 
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State  Department  frowned  on  such  policies,  and  relations  between 
the  Hoover  administration  and  the  European  imperialisms  were 
not  improved.  Antagonisms  led  even  to  war.  Bolivia  and  Paraguay 
fought  over  the  Chaco,  with  America  quietly  backing  Bolivia 
against  the  British  and  their  satellite,  Argentina.  The  imperial- 
isms were  willing  enough  to  let  the  smaller  nations  provide  the 
men  and  the  territory  for  the  battle,  but  they  supplied  the  guns 
and  the  finances,  and  the  stakes  were  largely  their  concern. 

In  Central  America,  Secretary  of  State  Stimson  had  a  slightly 
easier  problem.  The  small  republics  had  been  cowed  in  the 
twenties.  American  control  was  quite  firmly  established.  In  Cuba, 
the  despotic  terroristic  government  of  the  military  dictator 
Machado  had  cancelled  all  democratic  rights,  and  with  the  sup- 
port of  the  State  Department,  was  able  to  maintain  his  control 
over  the  island.  Machado  had  close  ties  with  American  banks. 
He  handed  his  country  over  to  Wall  Street  to  exploit  and  plunder. 
Elsewhere,  American  direct  intervention  became  less  necessary 
or  desirable— since  the  quartering  of  troops  in  foreign  lands  was 
expensive  and  gave  rise  to  annoying  criticism  at  home.  With 
puppet  governments  set  up  by  Washington  fairly  secure,  it  was 
possible  to  make  the  politically  profitable  gesture  of  removing 
marines  from  Haiti,  Nicaragua,  and  other  lands.  Withdrawal  did 
not  imply  relinquishing  the  essential  control  of  finances  and  cus- 
toms. Stimson  gradually  began  to  recall  the  navy  and  the  marines 
with  a  fine  show  of  humanitarian  concern  for  the  liberty  of  lesser 
states  that  made  good  reading  in  the  domestic  press.  The  peace- 
ful Hoover,  born  a  Quaker,  could  point  to  his  pacific  ways- 
while,  in  spite  of  appearances,  America  clung  to  gains  made 
during  the  occupations  of  the  twenties. 

But  protestations  of  friendship  for  neighboring  republics  no 
longer  satisfied  the  American  people.  Why,  they  demanded,  had 
loans  protected  by  the  marines  proved  so  unprofitable  for  investors 
who  had  bought  Latin  American  bonds  during  prosperity  and 
who  had  been  told  that  such  bonds  were  better  than  gold?  With 
the  economic  emergency,  these  bonds  had  either  depreciated 
drastically  or  gone  into  default,  leaving  the  small  security  pur- 
chasers to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  collapse  while  the  bankers  escaped. 
For  the  Wall  Street  hawkers  of  the  now  almost  worthless  or  com- 
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pletely  worthless  bonds  had  long  before  made  their  substantial 
commissions  and  premiums.  The  unprincipled  actions  of  the 
major  banking  houses  was  revealed  even  more  clearly  during  the 
Senate  investigation  on  foreign  financing.  The  inquiry  showed 
that  such  firms  as  Morgan  and  Company,  the  National  City  Bank, 
Kuhn,  Loeb,  and  Company,  the  Chase  National  Bank  had  dipped 
into  the  savings  of  the  American  people  to  support  and  create 
international  cartels.  They  had  suppressed  all  adverse  reports 
concerning  the  instability  of  the  borrowers.  They  had  forced  small 
nations  in  Latin  America  to  take  the  proffered  loans.  They  had 
bribed  heads  of  states  to  do  business  with  them,  though  the  terms 
of  the  deals  were  disadvantageous  to  the  borrowers.  The  son  of 
the  president  of  Peru,  for  example,  received  $415,000  for  his 
services.  Jose  Obregon,  son-in-law  of  the  Cuban  autocrat  Machado, 
was  placed  on  the  payroll  of  the  Chase  National  Bank;  a  bank 
representative  secretly  wrote  his  home  office  that  "from  any  busi- 
ness standpoint,  he  [Obregon]  is  perfectly  useless."  Yet  by  paying 
a  salary  to  Obregon,  the  Chase  National  relieved  the  Cuban  dic- 
tator of  the  burden  of  contributing  to  his  relation's  allowance. 
So  it  went.  Bribery,  force,  and  deceit  had  accompanied  the  vast 
loans  to  smaller  nations,  loans  that  had  been  paid  for  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  trusting,  loans  that  were  eventually  defaulted  but 
which  had  proved  immensely  profitable  to  the  promoters. 

While  unmasking  the  corruption  of  the  financiers,  the  investi- 
gation did  not  compensate  for  the  wrong  already  committed.  The 
export  of  capital  to  Latin  America,  the  use  of  marines  to  force 
investments  on  the  helpless  republics  and  to  protect  American 
interests,  were  now  paid  for  by  the  thousands  who  had  been  misled 
into  placing  their  savings  in  bonds  recommended  by  the  great 
bankers.  Even  this  example  did  not  prevent  Congress  from  bowing 
once  again  to  the  wishes  of  a  few.  Having  levied  high  duties  on 
sugar,  Congress  thereupon  passed  a  bill  granting  conditional  inde- 
pendence to  the  Philippines,  so  that  the  tariff  could  be  levied 
against  imports  from  the  colony.  The  bill  was  vetoed  by  Hoover, 
not  because  he  objected  to  the  tariff,  but  because  the  imperialists 
of  this  country  insisted  that  the  Philippines  should  not  be  relin- 
quished just  because  a  few  sugar  barons  wished  to  exclude  its 
products  from  the  domestic  market.  Congress  repassed  the  inde- 
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pendence  act  over  the  President's  veto.  For  its  part,  the  Philip- 
pine legislature  turned  it  down.  Confused,  dominated  by  American 
capitalists,  the  legislature  saw  no  advantage  in  the  limited  inde- 
pendence offered  and  feared  the  effect  of  the  sugar  duty  on  their 
economy. 

It  was  not,  however,  in  relation  to  this  hemisphere  or  the 
American  colonies  that  the  administration  confronted  its  most 
serious  problems.  Both  in  the  Orient  and  in  Europe,  relations 
had  become  menacing.  The  prevailing  situation  could  well 
precipitate  war.  The  administration  was  involved  in  the  most 
explosive  developments  since  the  armistice  of  1918. 

For  crisis  had  the  effect  of  persuading  the  hard-put  imperial- 
isms to  abandon  caution  if  only  they  could  bolster  home  economy. 
Maladjustments,  the  legacy  of  the  war,  had  now  magnified  and 
could  be  held  in  check  only  with  the  utmost  difficulty.  Germany 
was  tottering;  its  government  pressed  vigorously  to  the  right, 
toward  Hitlerism.  France  was  determined  to  preserve  its  national 
security  which  in  its  eyes  could  only  be  achieved  by  consolidating 
its  control  of  Central  Europe.  Daily  Great  Britain  grew  more 
alarmed  over  the  successes  of  France,  but  particularly  it  resented 
the  victories  of  American  economic  aggression  at  the  expense  of 
British  trade.  Italian  fascism  quarreled  with  France  and  clamored 
for  colonies.  The  financial  situation  in  Central  Europe  was  bring- 
ing one  country  after  another  to  the  brink  of  disaster.  In  the 
Orient,  Japanese  armies  began  to  march.  Only  one  common 
ground  for  agreement  remained  for  all  capitalist  nations:  the 
necessity  of  destroying  the  Soviet  Union.  But  the  scramble  for 
markets  prevented  unity  even  against  the  Socialist  state.  In  the 
colonies,  at  home,  the  rising  unrest  terrified  the  imperialists. 
Unity  against  the  Soviet  Union  might  for  a  time  at  least  resolve 
mutual  antagonisms  and  retard  or  even  smash  the  country  whose 
example  spurred  on  the  dreaded  discontent  of  the  people  every- 
where. 

But  unity  was  most  difficult  to  achieve.  Whenever  the  imperial- 
ists met  together,  existing  rifts  deepened  rather  than  diminished. 
The  London  Naval  Conference  of  1930  was  a  case  in  point. 
Originally  the  conferees  set  out  to  renew  the  agreements  arrived 
at  in  Washington  in  1921-22.  The  delegates  to  London,  instead 
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of  overcoming  distrust  among  the  great  nations,  succeeded  only 
in  bringing  war  nearer.  France  and  Italy  refused  to  sign  the  chief 
provisions  of  the  finished  treaty.  Japan,  Great  Britain,  and  the 
United  States  agreed  to  prolong  the  holiday  in  capital  ship  con- 
struction and  to  extend  to  auxiliary  classes  the  quantitative  limita- 
tions. But  the  nations  added  an  "escalator  clause"  to  the  pact 
which  permitted  any  signatory  to  depart  from  the  treaty  if  in  its 
opinion  new  naval  construction  by  France  or  Italy  or  any  other 
non-signatory  altered  the  world  balance  of  naval  power.  Other 
signatories  were  then  free  to  alter  their  programs  proportionately. 
Actually  the  treaty  increased  effective  fighting  types.  One  or  two 
units  were  written  off  from  hypothetical  paper  programs,  war 
budgets  were  relieved  of  maintaining  obsolete  or  doubtful  equip- 
ment, and  all  effort  could  be  concentrated  on  the  most  modern 
weapons.  Air  and  chemical  warfare  went  unmentioned. 

Disarmament  talk  proved  no  more  than  a  smokescreen  behind 
which  the  nations  increased  their  fighting  forces.  While  President 
Hoover  made  much  of  his  pacifism,  his  administration  sponsored 
and  obtained  the  largest  peace-time  armament  budget  in  Ameri- 
can history.  Even  so,  the  professional  patrioteers,  led  by  William 
Randolph  Hearst,  the  Navy  League,  and  the  isolationists  in  the 
Senate— with  Hiram  Johnson  the  most  voluble— were  dissatisfied. 
The  "reductions"  specified  in  the  London  Treaty  (reductions 
that  increased  the  fighting  efficiency  of  the  navies  of  the  world) 
were  attacked  as  "jeopardizing  American  national  security."  The 
shipping  interests  and  the  admirals  told  a  Senate  committee  that 
the  pact  was  a  surrender  to  Great  Britain.  The  industrialists 
who  were  interested  in  winning  government  contracts  for  the  con- 
struction of  warships,  the  admirals  whose  stock  in  trade  was  war, 
and  Hearst  who  consistently  advocated  the  expansion  of  Ameri- 
can imperialism  through  open  conflict,  felt  that  the  window 
dressing  indulged  in  at  London  weakened  America's  armed  might 
and  so  would  impede  this  nation's  aggressive  imperialism. 

Perhaps  these  advocates  of  greater  armaments  also  misjudged 
the  results  of  London.  In '  retrospect  it  was  clear  that  the  dis- 
armament talks  and  the  elaborate  pact  were  nothing  more  than  a 
strategy  in  the  competitive  race  for  greater  military  and  naval 
strength— a  tactic  whereby  potential  adversaries  were  weakened 
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in  advance,  and  each  country  "gave  up"  those  weapons  which 
were  least  useful  to  it.  But  each  retained  and  won  sanction  for 
weapons  that  would  increase  its  strength  but  not  benefit  its  rivals 
too  greatly^  Thus  Great  Britain  advocated  cruisers  which  could 
protect  its  vast  empire,  while  the  United  States  showed  partiality 
for  super-dreadnaughts,  powerful  floating  fortresses  that  could 
operate  far  from  American  shores.  And  every  government  dis- 
covered that  the  armaments  it  preferred  were  "defensive"  and 
only  those  preferred  by  others  were  "offensive." 

Discussions  continued  endlessly,  and  with  each  conference  ex- 
penditures for  a  future  war  grew.  The  Preparatory  Disarmament 
Commission  of  the  League  of  Nations,  with  which  the  United 
States  was  inclined  to  co-operate,  after  five  years  of  effort  drafted 
its  ideas  for  reduction.  Since  its  inauguration,  the  military  budgets 
of  the  five  greatest  powers  had  risen  by  27  per  cent.  When  finally 
in  1932  the  general  conference  met  at  Geneva,  the  Soviet  Union 
suggested  complete  and  general  disarmament  and  was  promptly 
put  in  its  place.  President  Hoover  submitted  a  plan  for  one-third 
reduction,  which  was  rebuffed  by  France  and  England.  The  French 
would  not  hear  of  equality  for  Germany,  whereupon  the  Germans 
left  the  conference  and  could  only  be  dragged  back  by  specious 
promises  of  better  treatment.  And  nothing  came  of  all  the  talks, 
except  bitterness  and  suspicion. 

Disarmament  armed  the  nations.  It  provided  fine  phrases  for 
campaign  speeches,  but  that  was  all.  In  the  United  States,  mili- 
tary and  naval  appropriations  did  not  decrease.  And  Hoover  made 
much  of  his  leadership  for  peace,  and  the  good  will  and  co-opera- 
tion his  administration  had  bestowed  on  the  world. 

Every  conference  among  the  nations  expressed  fundamental 
friction.  And  aggravating  the  distrust  prevalent  in  the  world  was 
the  financial  instability  of  almost  every  country.  Germany  was 
in  desperate  circumstances.  The  general  fall  in  commodity  prices 
had  increased  the  burden  of  reparations  and  the  world-wide 
economic  depression  had  reduced  the  possibility  of  paying  huge 
sums  either  through  exports  or  through  fresh  external  borrowing. 
By  1931*  it  became  clear  that  unless  drastic  action  were  taken 
without  delay,  Germany  would  default  on  all  its  debts,  with 
serious  consequences  to  the  other  countries.  President  Hoover, 
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when  he  could  no  longer  sidestep  the  realities,  postponed  all 
payments  on  inter-governmental  debts,  reparations  and  relief 
debts,  both  principal  and  interest.  French  delay  in  accepting  the 
moratorium  spurred  the  flight  of  capital  from  Germany,  forced 
Hungary  to  close  its  banks,  and  did  much  to  impede  any  ameli- 
orating effect  the  moratorium  might  have  had. 

There  was  nothing  altruistic  about  the  moratorium.  Roughly, 
the  situation  was  this:  The  Dawes  and  Young  Plans  had  made  pos- 
sible the  financial  penetration  of  Germany  by  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  particularly  the  United  States.  It  was  the  last  word 
in  scientific  squeezing,  whereby  the  German  people  were  exploited 
not  only  by  their  own  finance  capitalists,  but  by  the  finance  capi- 
talists of  the  world.  In  order  to  keep  the  system  working,  the  flow 
of  loans  to  Germany  must  never  halt.  If  they  did,  German  pay- 
ments on  private  and  Young  Plan  loans,  amounting  in  all  to  over 
one  billion  dollars,  would  stop  abruptly.  The  moratorium  sus- 
pended reparation  payments  but  not  payments  on  interest  charges 
on  private  loans.  What  Hoover  had  done  was  to  salvage  the  inter- 
est due  the  private  bankers  at  the  expense  of  war-debt  payments 
to  the  American  government.  He  could  hardly  be  blamed  when  his 
plan  went  awry  and  Germany  suspended  payments  on  private 
loans  as  well. 

Furthermore,  by  declaring  the  moratorium,  Hoover  had  rec- 
ognized the  interdependence  of  war  debts  and  reparations  no 
matter  how  loud  his  denials.  He  had  opened  the  way  for  revi- 
sion. "I  do  not  approve  in  any  remote  sense  of  the  cancellation  of 
the  debts  to  us,"  the  President  insisted,  but  the  moratorium  was 
the  beginning  of  the  end  so  far  as  war-debt  payments  went. 

Financial  disaster  did  not  stop  with  Germany.  English  gold  re- 
serves were  small.  France  was  putting  pressure  on  the  pound  in 
order  to  gain  political  concessions.  Large  amounts  of  gold  drained 
out  of  London.  Hoover  attempted  to  come  to  the  rescue  by  ar- 
ranging a  large  loan  to  Great  Britain,  but  the  pressure  on  the 
pound  continued  and  when  a  section  of  the  British  fleet  mutinied 
because  of  wage  cuts,  lack  of  confidence  in  the  English  govern- 
ment led  to  further  withdrawals.  Foreign  capitalists  feared  losses 
if  depreciation  occurred  and  they  were  caught  holding  British 
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currency.  On  September  21,  1931,  Great  Britain  abandoned  the 
gold  standard. 

The  move  had  several  advantages.  The  depreciation  of  sterling 
allowed  Great  Britain  to  regain  some  of  the  foreign  trade  it  had 
lost  to  America.  There  was  no  longer  any  need  to  depend  on 
French  support  of  the  pound,  and  Britain  was  able  to  pursue  a 
more  unrestricted  foreign  policy  in  its  own  interest.  Armament 
expenditures  were  expensive;  with  no  gold  standard  to  worry 
about,  they  could  be  financed  with  greater  ease.  But  to  Hoover, 
the  failure  of  the  gold  standard  in  Great  Britain  appeared  very 
threatening.  The  dollar  began  to  experience  attacks  against  its 
stability.  Now,  the  gold  standard  seemed  unsafe  even  in  America. 

Financial  and  economic  wars  appeared  to  be  only  the  prelude 
of  armed  engagements.  The  whole  system  of  war  debts  was  as 
good  as  gone.  When  in  1932  the  powers  met  at  Lausanne  for  an 
economic  conference,  there  was  a  good  chance  that  they  would 
endorse  outright  cancellation.  Hoover  countered  by  demanding 
disarmament— a  demand  which  would  put  the  European  nations 
in  the  embarrassing  position  of  admitting  that  they  wished  to 
cancel  debts  to  facilitate  the  building  of  larger  armies  and  navies. 
He  succeeded  partially.  The  governments  made  a  great  show  of 
friendship  to  the  United  States  and  intimated  that  their  primary 
concern  was  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

But  European  turmoil  was  secondary  to  developments  in  the 
Orient.  The  militarists  of  Japan  had  long  bided  their  time.  With 
the  world  plunged  into  economic  crisis,  the  moment  appeared 
propitious  for  an  adventure  in  China.  Pointing  to  a  special  claim 
to  Manchuria  granted  in  a  treaty  signed  in  1905  at  the  end  of  the 
Russo-Japanese  war,  the  Japanese  seized  Mukden  and  other  south 
Manchurian  cities.  The  pretext  was  the  implausible  one  of  self- 
defense. 

The  Chinese  government  appealed  to  the  League  of  Nations 
and  invoked  the  Kellogg  Pact.  Immediately  Secretary  of  State 
Stimson  took  steps  to  halt  the  aggression  which  seriously  menaced 
the  Open  Door  policy  and  American  interests  in  the  Far  East. 
Diplomatic  protests  had  no  effect.  The  League  members  whom 
Stimson  tried  to  rally  to  "some  form  of  collective  economic  sane- 
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tions  against  Japan"  refused  to  act.  When  this  failed,  the  Secretary 
invoked  the  Nine-Power  Pact,  and  then  in  desperation  when  that 
accomplished  nothing,  fell  back  on  the  precedent  of  the  Bryan- 
Lansing  non-recognition  doctrine  to  justify  the  declaration  that 
the  United  States  "cannot  admit  the  legality  of  any  situation  de 
facto  nor  does  it  intend  to  recognize  any  treaty  or  agreement  en- 
tered into  between  those  governments,  or  agents  thereof,  which 
may  impair  the  treaty  rights  of  the  United  States  or  its  citizens 
in  China  .  .  ."  *> 

To  all  appeals  for  joint  action,  Great  Britain  responded  with 
exasperating  casualness,  unwilling  to  interfere  with  the  Japanese. 
The  French  too  refused  to  co-operate.  Actually  Great  Britain 
was  not  strenuously  opposed  to  the  Japanese  invasion  of  Man- 
churia, since  the  action  offered  the  British  the  opportunity  of 
playing  Japan  against  the  United  States,  and  furthermore  it 
promised  to  end  the  revolutionary  movement  in  China.  Japan  was 
Britain's  watchdog  in  the  Orient.  The  English  government  ex- 
pected its  former  ally  to  take  North  China,  leave  South  and  Cen- 
tral China  for  British  dominance,  and  later  to  divert  the  drive 
toward  the  Soviet  Union.  It  was  this  hate  for  the  Soviet  Union 
that  Japan  exploited  to  keep  the  British  from  co-operating  with 
the  United  States. 

The  League  of  Nations  at  first  attempted  to  avoid  the  whole 
question  of  the  Japanese  invasion.  When  that  was  no  longer  pos- 
sible, it  decided  to  investigate,  and  sent  the  Lytton  Commission 
to  China  for  that  purpose.  The  resulting  report  named  Japan  as 
the  aggressor.  Japan  withdrew  from  the  League  of  Nations.  The 
war  continued,  with  Britain  disapproving  only  when  the  Japanese 
entered  Shanghai.  Secretary  Stimson,  without  European  support, 
was  powerless  to  give  his  threats— such  as  sending  the  entire 
American  fleet  into  the  Pacific— any  real  significance.  His  policy 
proved  a  complete  failure.  The  League,  under  British  and  French 
leadership,  refused  to  invoke  sanctions.  British  appeasement  had 
strengthened  Japan,  seriously  endangered  American  interests  in 
the  Far  East,  and  encouraged  armed  aggression.  And  war  in  the 
Orient  menaced  the  uncertain  peace  still  maintained  elsewhere 
in  the  world. 
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In  whatever  direction  the  Hoover  administration  turned,  it  met 
rebuff  and  defeat.  The  premises  of  Republican  rule  had  been 
challenged  and  now  were  tottering.  What  remained  of  the  im- 
placable resolve  to  collect  the  war  debts?  Of  what  further  worth 
were  promises  to  keep  the  Far  Eastern  door  open  for  American 
imperialism?  What  value  could  be  attached  to  the  determination 
to  preserve  this  country's  economic  hegemony  over  South  America 
without  rivalry  from  Europe?  What  of  the  solemn  pledge  to 
stabilize  the  currencies  of  the  world  and  to  extend  foreign  trade? 
At  home,  external  prosperity  had  been  crowded  out  by  unemploy- 
ment, poverty,  industrial  breakdown,  the  intensification  of  farm 
crisis.  Every  bold  stroke  planned  by  the  administration  had 
failed.  The  moratorium  had  not  saved  German  economy  but 
driven  it  toward  fascism,  nor  had  it  protected  the  gold  standard 
in  England.  It  seemed  likely  to  lead  to  the  refusal  of  debtor 
countries  to  honor  their  obligations  to  the  United  States.  The  Re- 
construction Finance  Corporation  had  increased  public  distrust 
in  the  banking  system.  The  budget  remained  unbalanced  and 
taxes  had  risen.  The  Farm  Board  had  not  preserved  agricultural 
price  levels.  The  attack  on  the  Bonus  Expeditionary  Force  had 
aroused  contempt  and  rage.  The  threats  to  Japan  had  been  un- 
availing. Everything  Hoover  touched  turned  to  ashes.  His  best 
laid  plans  only  increased  his  difficulties  and  aroused  ever  stronger 
hostility. 

In  these  black  days,  the  people  re-examined  what  they  believed 
in.  The  glorious  Coolidge  boom  had  revived  the  American  dream. 
Everyone  was  equal,  everyone  could  expect  to  rise  out  of  his  class 
and  win  success.  For  America  was  a  land  fertile  with  opportunity. 
The  crisis  awakened  the  millions  who  had  placed  their  faith  in 
the  Dream.  After  all,  it  was  found  that  classes  did  exist,  that  there 
was  a  difference  between  the  monopolists  who  had  too  much  and 
the  millions  of  unemployed  haunted  by  hunger.  With  the  ranks 
of  the  jobless  swelling,  Americans  no  longer  bothered  about 
"success"— instead  they  worried  about  finding  any  sort  of  work 
that  would  give  them  the  necessities  of  life.  The  business  states- 
men had  lost  their  magic  touch.  The  people  turned  away,  sure 
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now  that  they  could  expect  nothing  from  the  Lords  of  Creation 
who  sat  in  Wall  Street,  or  from  Hoover  who  was  their  spokesman. 
The  wealthy,  irritable  President  had  nothing  in  common  with  the 
farmers,  workers,  professional  people,  or  small  middle  classes.  Men 
began  to  look  for  a  way  to  moderate  the  power  of  those  who 
owned  the  country.  It  made  a  difference  in  a  man's  thinking  if  he 
were  a  director  of  a  bank  or  if  he  worked  in  a  factory  or  on  a 
farm. 

The  American  dream  was  a  dream  after  all.  Men  reconsidered 
the  world  they  lived  in  and  the  ideas  by  which  they  lived.  They 
discovered  that  what  mattered  was  not  a  myth  but  the  very  real 
struggle  for  security,  the  right  to  work,  the  preservation  of  democ- 
racy and  peace.  They  learned  that  the  battle  was  not  won  with 
Hoover  discredited.  It  did  not  end  when  a  new  administration 
replaced  the  old.  The  monopolists  took  the  Hoover  road— 
whether  with  or  without  the  Great  Engineer  made  small  differ- 
ence. The  conflict  sharpened.  In  the  last  analysis,  it  was  the  age- 
old  fight  that  had  torn  the  United  States  from  colonial  days.  It 
would  be  resolved  only  when  the  minority  which  desired  the 
same  ends  as  Hoover  could  no  longer  dictate  to  America. 


Chapter  V 

The  Great  Compromise 


The  dissolution  of  the  Golden  Age  revealed  that  the  capitalist 
system  did  not  inevitably  function  with  efficiency  or  bring  in  its 
train  the  well-being  of  all  the  people.  Nor  could  it  be  said  that 
the  Republican  Party,  which  in  the  twenties  boasted  of  having 
discovered  the  key  to  everlasting  prosperity,  had  any  special  claim 
to  wisdom  or  was  even  capable  of  arriving  at  an  intelligent  solu- 
tion to  crisis  and  maladjustment.  The  premise  reiterated  by 
Herbert  Hoover,  spokesman  of  monopoly,  that  boom  must  follow 
breakdown,  lacked  substance.  But  Hoover  clung  with  all  stub- 
bornness to  his  analysis,  however  false  events  proved  it  to  be,  con- 
vinced that  he  was  right  and  that  only  reality  was  wrong. 

Yet  late  spring  of  1932,  with  the  Republicans  convening  in 
Chicago,  did  not  bring  the  swift  upturn  that  Hoover  expected.  To 
those  about  to  select  a  candidate  for  President,  the  prospect  of 
re-electing  Hoover  seemed  lamentably  remote.  But  refusal  to 
accept  the  President  once  again  as  standard  bearer  would  be  an 
admission  of  the  party's  failure  during  the  preceding  three  years. 
The  Republicans  could  hardly  survive  the  shock  that  repudiation 
of  their  titular  leader  would  entail.  There  was  nothing  for  it  but 
to  praise  the  Great  Engineer  and  to  stand  by  him,  come  what  may. 

Accordingly,  the  convention  was  a  spiritless  affair,  oppressed  by 
the  knowledge  that  the  party  faced  almost  certain  rebuff  at  the 
polls.  Nothing  the  Republicans  could  do  would  matter  very  much. 
Only  the  slim  prospect  of  fantastic  bungling  on  the  part  of  the 
Democrats  remained.  Listlessly  the  party  regulars  went  through 
the  formalities  expected  of  them,  desperately  arranging  "spon- 
taneous" demonstrations  for  Hoover,  resignedly  listening  to 
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speeches  in  praise  of  their  heroic  record  in  time  of  stress.  But 
try  as  they  might,  they  saw  defeat  ahead  and  a  humiliating  ter- 
mination to  over  a  decade  of  Republican  rule. 

No  serious  opposition  developed  to  Hoover's  nomination.  The 
attempt  by  Senator  France  of  Maryland  to  obtain  delegations 
committed  to  him  petered  out  when  the  Senator  was  unable  to 
win  his  own  state.  No  powerful  minority  or  insurgent  bloc  ap- 
peared to  confound  the  Grand  Old  Party,  no  candidate  mustered 
sufficient  strength  to  interest  the  convention  or  to  deadlock  the 
voting.  Monopoly  proved  loyal  to  Hoover,  who  won  the  clear 
right  to  conduct  a  campaign  of  self-vindication  which  would  also 
be  a  campaign  in  justification  of  monopoly  methods  in  dealing 
with  depression.  It  was  not  a  split  that  plagued  the  Republicans; 
rather,  their  apathetic  acceptance  of  the  administration's  wishes 
bespoke  a  profound  resignation  to  defeat  in  November. 

The  platform  committee  had  the  task  of  putting  the  best  face 
on  events  of  the  last  trying  years  and  of  promising  that  all  would 
be  well  if  the  Republicans  were  returned  to  office.  Prohibition 
alone  aroused  a  difference  of  opinion  among  the  delegates.  Sena- 
tor Hiram  Bingham  of  Connecticut  advocated  repeal  of  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment.  But  Hoover  thought  otherwise.  The 
overwhelming  might  of  the  administration— with  six  Cabinet 
members  at  the  convention  and  with  over  one-third  of  the  dele- 
gates federal  office  holders— easily  squelched  the  Bingham  heresy. 
The  plank  adopted  declared  that  prohibition  was  not  a  partisan 
issue,  and  favored  resubmission  to  the  electorate  of  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment,  so  that  "gains  already  made"  would  be  preserved  and 
states  would  be  enabled  "to  deal  with  the  problem  as  their  citizens 
may  determine."  It  was  a  splendid  straddle.  The  drys  took  it  as 
approval;  the  wets  interpreted  it  as  favorable  to  repeal.  "We 
did  not  go  out  there  to  Chicago  to  write  a  poem  in  English  prose," 
commented  a  member  of  the  administration  some  time  later.  "We 
went  out  there  to  construct  a  net  in  which  to  catch  votes  and  I 
think  we  did  it."  1 

With  prohibition  disposed  of,  the  dreary  platform  went  on  to 
place  full  blame  for  the  depression  on  the  Democratic  Party,  "a 
mob  of  feuds  and  factions,"  as  one  of  the  keynoters,  Bertrand  Snell, 
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declared,  who  "have  exhibited  colossal  incapacity,  hopeless  divi- 
sion and  disintegration."  For,  the  platform  emphasized,  "the 
vagaries  of  the  present  Democratic  House  of  Representatives  offer 
characteristic  and  appalling  proof  of  the  existing  incapacity  of 
that  party  for  leadership  in  a  national  crisis.  .  .  .  Individualism 
running  amuck  has  displaced  party  discipline  and  has  trampled 
under  foot  party  leadership.  .  .  .  Goaded  to  desperation  by  their 
confessed  failure,  the  party  leaders  have  resorted  to  'pork  barrel' 
legislation  to  obtain  a  unity  of  action  which  could  not  otherwise 
be  achieved."  Yet  legislation  that  Hoover  boasted  as  his  own  had 
been  passed  with  Democratic  aid,  and  much  of  what  he  had  dis- 
approved had  been  sanctioned  by  the  votes  of  his  own  party  forces 
in  Congress.  The  Republicans  needed  a  scapegoat,  and  the  tradi- 
tional one  was  their  political  opponents. 

Hoover,  the  party  nabobs  reaffirmed,  was  "a  leader  wise, 
courageous,  patient,  understanding,  resourceful"  who  had  never 
wavered.  Without  his  far-sighted  statesmanship,  the  depression 
would  have  been  far  worse.  The  upheaval  in  Central  Europe  was 
to  blame  for  a  good  part  of  the  difficulties.  The  crisis  was  purely 
the  result  of  conditions  abroad  and  Democratic  stupidity.  The 
President  had  worked  miracles  in  alleviating  suffering.  Deprived 
of  his  guidance,  without  his  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
and  Federal  Farm  Board,  the  nation's  economy  would  have  col- 
lapsed completely.  Minus  his  leadership  during  the  next  four 
years,  the  Republicans  could  not  answer  for  the  consequences. 

The  party  of  "the  rich,  the  wise,  and  the  good"  was  beaten.  Now 
it  could  do  no  more  than  promote  a  platform  that  promised  to 
continue  policies  proven  bankrupt  in  the  past.  It  could  do  no  more 
than  continue  favoring  monopoly,  and  mark  time  until  the  crisis 
came  to  an  end.  Abroad,  it  averred  that  "we  have  no  imperialistic 
ambitions,"  but  the  platform  also  advocated  more  armaments. 
Supporting  the  World  Court  and  close  co-operation  with  the 
League  of  Nations,  the  Republicans  desired  commerce  to  be  freed 
from  what  they  called  "unnecessary  impediments,"  which  in  their 
eyes  did  not  include  the  Smoot-Hawley  tariff  rates. 

Hoover  had  said  the  disturbance  that  brought  such  suffering  to 
America  was  merely  cyclical.  He  firmly  believed  it  would  give  way 
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to  a  new  era  of  wondrous  profits.  It  was  a  matter  of  waiting  pa- 
tiently for  his  prophecy  to  come  true.  Until  that  happy  moment, 
the  Republicans  had  nothing  to  offer. 

2 

As  a  result,  interest  concentrated  on  the  Democrats  about  to  meet 
in  Chicago.  Never  since  the  World  War  had  their  prospects  been 
brighter.  The  man  fortunate  enough  to  be  nominated  by  the  con- 
vention could  most  confidently  look  forward  to  occupying  the 
White  House.  The  list  of  contenders  was  therefore  substantial. 
Favorite  sons  like  Governor  Albert  Ritchie  of  Maryland  and 
Speaker  of  the  House  John  N.  Garner  of  Texas  had  launched 
pre-convention  campaigns  of  significant  proportions.  Governor 
"Alfalfa  Bill"  Murray  of  Oklahoma,  who  cultivated  the  "folksy" 
touch,  had  hopes  that  discontent  among  delegates  from  agri- 
cultural states  would  turn  the  convention  toward  him.  Newton 
Baker,  Secretary  of  War  in  Woodrow  Wilson's  Cabinet,  had  care- 
fully maintained  his  status  as  leading  "dark  horse"  available  in 
the  event  of  a  deadlock.  Alfred  E.  Smith  of  New  York  was  known 
to  be  keenly  alive  to  the  possibilities  of  turning  his  defeat  of  1928 
into  a  victory  in  1932. 

One  candidate  loomed  far  stronger  than  all  the  others.  With 
great  foresight,  Governor  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  of  New  York 
had  been  preparing  for  the  convention  for  two  years.  He  had 
worked  methodically  to  obtain  delegates  pledged  to  him.  His  old 
friend,  Louis  McHenry  Howe,  who  had  devoted  a  good  part  of  his 
life  to  pruning  and  building  him  for  President,  and  the  able  polit- 
ical mechanic,  James  Farley,  had  assisted  in  plotting  the  strategy 
that  would  bring  success  and  the  nomination.  By  the  time  the  con- 
vention opened,  the  Roosevelt  forces  could  point  to  a  very  com- 
fortable majority  of  instructed  delegates,  though  the  number  fell 
short  of  the  two-thirds  necessary  to  nominate.  The  offensive  was 
well  started;  but  much  could  go  wrong  before  Roosevelt  and  his 
managers  could  be  sure  of  carrying  off  the  prize. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  was  not  unknown  to  the  electorate,  but 
he  had  neither  the  popularity  of  Alfred  Smith  nor  a  record  that 
aroused  widespread  devotion.  At  a  time  of  crisis,  his  easy  charm 
did  not  seem  to  denote  qualities  of  resolve  and  understanding. 
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His  public  career  had  been  distinguished  more  by  an  ingratiating 
manner  than  by  courage  or  firmness  or  perception.  A  mild  liberal, 
Governor  Roosevelt  was  also  a  mild  conservative  when  the  occa- 
sion warranted.  He  had  too  often  been  all  things  to  all  people, 
too  often  inclined  to  find  some  middle  way  that  would  avoid  a 
definite  stand  and  not  annoy  the  powerful. 

The  Governor  of  New  York  had  been  born  a  patrician.  Behind 
him  stretched  a  long  line  of  landed  squires  residing  on  the  banks 
of  the  Hudson  for  over  a  century.  He  had  inherited  from  his 
father,  railroad  executive  and  corporation  director,  a  sizable  for- 
tune and  a  pleasant  estate.  He  had  traveled  widely,  acquiring  a 
gracious  culture  that  enabled  him  to  take  his  place  among  those 
who  often  referred  to  themselves  as  "we  socially-minded  people." 
In  politics  he  would  make  his  mark  as  a  "good  man,"  the  just 
official  as  opposed  to  the  selfish  and  greedy  who  exercised  such 
great  power  in  public  life. 

He  did  not  enter  politics  immediately  after  he  graduated  from 
Harvard  and  finished  his  law  course  at  Columbia  University  in 
1907.  He  served  for  a  few  years  as  corporation  lawyer,  living  on 
the  huge  estate  at  Hyde  Park  where  he  could  indulge  his  hobby 
of  scientific  farming.  But  after  three  years  of  private  legal  practice, 
he  ran  for  the  New  York  State  Senate  with  a  sense  of  fulfilling 
his  duty  as  good  citizen.  His  campaign  on  the  Democratic  ticket 
(he  had  inherited  his  political  allegiance)  was  conducted  in  the 
pleasant  manner  expected  of  an  unselfish  scion  of  wealth.  The 
trend  of  the  day  was  toward  liberalism  supplemented  by  indig- 
nant attacks  on  political  malfeasance.  The  amiable  young  aspirant 
from  Dutchess  County  challenged  Charles  F.  Murphy,  boss  of 
Tammany  Hall— and  because  of  behind-the-scenes  intrigue  for 
control  of  Tammany,  Roosevelt  gained  the  support  of  an  in- 
surgent group  anxious  to  replace  Murphy. 

As  state  senator,  Roosevelt  was  neither  inspired  nor  unworthy. 
On  the  whole  he  was  a  good  mixer;  his  friends  included  even 
those  who  at  that  stage  in  his  career  could  be  called  political 
opponents.  Soon  he  stepped  from  the  Senate  into  the  post  of 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  under  Woodrow  Wilson.  He 
proved  himself  energetic  and  competent,  a  patriot  who  readily 
enough  championed  a  big  navy  and  who,  as  a  confirmed  national- 
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1st  with  imperialist  leanings  not  dissimilar  to  those  of  his  more 
blatant  cousin,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  resented  the  crude  arrogance 
of  an  ambitious  Germany. 

After  campaigning  as  vice-presidential  candidate  in  1920,  Roose- 
velt returned  to  Hyde  Park  to  pick  up  the  threads  of  life  as  a 
landholder.  It  was  then  that  he  underwent  the  test  of  his  courage 
and  resolution.  Wealth  could  buy  expert  medical  care  when  he 
was  stricken  with  infantile  paralysis,  but  only  fortitude  could 
overcome  the  severe  blow  of  devastating  illness. 

In  1924,  still  convalescing,  he  yielded  to  the  urgent  request  of 
Al  Smith  to  appear  at  Madison  Square  Garden  to  place  the  Happy 
Warrior  in  nomination.  Four  years  later,  at  Houston,  he  again 
presented  the  name  of  his  closest  political  friend  to  the  Demo- 
cratic convention.  The  party  insisted  that  he  become  candidate 
for  the  governorship  of  New  York.  Perhaps  Roosevelt  really  de- 
sired the  position,  but  he  was  also  sincere  in  at  first  resisting  the 
responsibility.  Against  the  tide  of  Republican  victories  at  the 
height  of  the  Golden  Age,  he  carried  New  York,  and  two  years 
later  was  re-elected  by  an  unprecedented  majority.  He  made  an 
adequate  governor  who  had  no  more  Understanding  of  the  eco- 
nomic system  than  his  political  contemporaries,  and  often  showed 
far  less  perception.  Like  Hoover,  he  failed  to  realize  the  implica- 
tions of  crisis.  For  a  surprisingly  long  time  he  clung  to  the  con- 
viction that  all  America  needed  was  good  administrators,  honest 
executives  like  himself  who  had  the  interests  of  the  people  at 
heart.  His  vague  reforms,  in  the  tradition  of  his  predecessor  Smith, 
sounded  well  on  paper,  but  in  practice  proved  superficial.  He  de- 
fended the  theory  of  states'  rights,  opposed  higher  income  taxes, 
took  a  genuine  interest  in  conservation,  sought  to  exercise  a  mild 
control  over  the  public  utilities,  but  always  in  politics  he  found 
it  difficult  to  take  sides  even  against  those  who  were  obviously 
not  "good  men."  He  remained  a  rather  evasive  and  never  daring 
liberal,  "not  the  dangerous  enemy  of  anything,"  as  Walter  Lipp- 
mann  put  it.  He  was  willing  to  endorse  a  not  too  militant  pro- 
gressivism  in  fluent,  clear,  and  cadenced  speeches  that  ingratiated 
him  with  the  public,  even  though  on  examination  they  revealed 
him  "too  eager  to  please."  2 

The  position  of  New  York  Governor  was  a  logical  stepping  stone 
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to  the  Democratic  nomination  for  President.  For  all  his  amiability, 
Roosevelt  was  far  from  a  dilettante  in  politics.  He  had  the  same 
shrewd  knowledge  of  political  maneuverings  that  Coolidge  pos- 
sessed, with  far  more  perspective  and  intelligence,  and  what  is 
more,  he  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  game.  He  had  prepared  the 
ground  carefully  for  the  fight  at  the  Chicago  convention,  taking 
real  joy  in  planning  the  tactics.  Even  so,  his  managers  were  not 
able  to  avoid  serious  mistakes  that  came  near  to  costing  their 
candidate  the  nomination. 

Probably  the  most  serious  error  was  the  attempt  by  James  Farley 
to  scotch  the  two-thirds  rule  for  the  nomination  of  candidates. 
With  a  clear  majority  of  delegates  in  the  Roosevelt  camp,  the  last 
minute  challenge  of  precedent  was  a  signal  for  the  opposition 
bitterly  to  attack  the  New  York  Governor.  Abruptly  Farley  turned 
tail  and  dropped  his  suggestion  that  convention  practice  be 
altered.  He  had  barely  prevented  a  wholesale  desertion  from  the 
Roosevelt  fold.  To  recoup  this  loss  of  prestige,  the  Roosevelt 
forces  were  able  to  obtain  the  seating  of  delegations  pledged  to 
them  but  whose  right  to  remain  at  the  convention  was  questioned 
by  rival  groups.  The  convention  endorsed  the  seating  of  Roose- 
velt partisans  from  Minnesota  and  Louisiana  (where  Huey  Long, 
who  called  himself  "Kingfish,"  had  jumped  on  the  Roosevelt 
bandwagon  and  noisily— if  somewhat  to  the  embarrassment  of  the 
Roosevelt  managers— sang  the  praises  of  the  Governor).  So  far, 
Roosevelt  had  successfully  cleared  the  initial  hurdles.  But  before 
the  balloting  took  place,  the  convention  had  the  task  of  adopting 
a  platform. 

Breaking  all  recent  custom,  the  Democrats  accepted  a  very  brief 
and  ostensibly  forthright  declaration  of  their  position.  With  the 
approval  of  Smith  and  Roosevelt,  the  party  declared:  "We  favor 
the  repeal  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment,"  to  be  effected  by  a 
constitutional  amendment,  and  pending  repeal  favored  "imme- 
diate modification  of  the  Volstead  Act  to  legalize  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  beer  and  other  beverages  of  such  alcoholic  content  as 
is  permissible  under  the  Constitution."  On  other  questions,  how- 
ever, the  platform  was  hardly  so  precise.  It  did  not  fail  to  con- 
demn the  Republican  Party  for  having  rejected  "the  greatest 
opportunity  in  history  to  bring  peace,  prosperity  and  happiness 
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to  our  people  and  to  the  world."  In  addition,  the  Democrats 
pledged  drastic  government  economy,  a  balanced  budget,  and  a 
sound  currency,  "a  competitive  tariff  for  revenue"  as  well  as 
"reciprocal  tariff  agreements  with  other  nations,"  extension  of 
federal  credit  to  states  for  unemployment  relief,  advance  plan- 
ning of  public  works,  unemployment  and  old-age  insurance.  To 
the  farmer,  the  platform  was  by  no  means  too  specific,  though  it 
called  for  aid  to  agriculture.  Labor  was  vaguely  assured  "better 
protection."  The  public  would  be  benefited  by  strict  enforce- 
ment of  anti-trust  laws,  by  regulation  of  the  security  exchanges, 
and  by  supervision  of  rates  charged  by  utility  companies.  Favor- 
ing America's  entry  into  the  World  Court  with  reservations,  and 
better  relations  with  neighbors  in  South  America  and  the  Carib- 
bean, the  platform  promised  independence  to  the  Philippines  and 
a  foreign  policy  designed  to  maintain  peace  and  co-operation 
with  all,  while  the  government  was  to  continue  collecting  the 
war  debts. 

Aside  from  its  brevity  and  its  outspoken  condemnation  of  pro- 
hibition, the  platform  was  not  much  superior  to  that  of  the 
Republicans.  Both  parties  took  for  granted  the  same  assumption: 
Capitalism  was  sound  (which  neither  the  Republicans  nor  the 
Democrats  seemed  able  to  prove)  and  its  economy,  temporarily  in 
crisis,  would  in  the  near  future  function  to  the  benefit  of  all.  The 
Democrats,  however,  could  take  advantage  of  the  mistakes  that 
the  seers  of  the  Republican  Party  had  made  in  drawing  up  their 
platform.  In  consequence,  the  Democrats  posed  as  more  liberal, 
more  concerned  with  the  people,  though  nothing  in  the  short 
but  evasive  program  was  genuinely  critical  of  monopoly.  Certainly 
the  Democrats  embraced  no  boldly  progressive  position,  nor 
outlined  courageous  or  far-reaching  methods  of  dealing  with  de- 
pression. Prohibition  remained  the  chief  concern  of  political 
leaders,  'though  prohibition  was  hardly  the  central  consideration 
at  a  time  when  almost  sixteen  million  unemployed  haunted  the 
cities  and  the  majority  of  farmers  were  destitute.  Seemingly 
Governor  Roosevelt's  plea  of  the  preceding  April  (which  had  been 
called  a  "demagogic  appeal"  by  Alfred  E.  Smith)  in  favor  of 
"plans  like  those  of  1917  that  build  from  the  bottom  up  and  not 
from  the  top  down,  that  put  their  faith  once  more  in  the  forgot- 
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ten  man  at  the  bottom  of  the  economic  pyramid,"  3  had  not  im- 
pressed the  platform  makers  though  it  had  been  acclaimed 
throughout  America.  The  "forgotten  man"  had  little  place  in 
Democratic  pronouncements. 

The  moment  for  balloting  had  arrived.  The  Roosevelt  forces 
demanded  that  the  votes  be  registered  immediately  after  the 
interminable  and  remarkably  dull  speeches  in  favor  of  the  con- 
tenders. Late  at  night,  with  the  exhausted  delegates  again  annoyed 
by  the  Roosevelt  tactics,  the  roll  call  began.  On  three  ballots,  the 
Governor  of  New  York  received  a  clear  majority  but  lacked  the 
necessary  two-thirds  vote.  The  favorite  sons  took  heart;  perhaps 
Roosevelt  would  bog  down  and  then  the  convention  would  turn 
to  one  of  the  lesser  candidates.  Alfred  Smith  waited  hopefully 
for  the  stampede  in  his  favor  to  develop.  But  in  the  adjournment 
that  followed  the  third  poll,  the  Roosevelt  generals  scurried  from 
hotel  rooms  to  telephones.  The  delegations  from  California  and 
Texas,  committed  to  John  Garner,  and  controlled  by  William  G. 
McAdoo,  Samuel  Rayburn,  and  William  Randolph  Hearst,  could 
provide  the  votes  still  lacking  to  assure  Roosevelt's  nomination. 
The  deal  was  made.  In  return  for  the  ballots  of  these  states,  Garner 
was  tacitly  given  to  understand  that  he  would  be  named  vice- 
presidential  candidate.  The  triumvirate  of  Rayburn,  McAdoo  and 
Hearst— pledged  to  monopoly— agreed  to  the  switch.  When  the 
convention  reassembled,  McAdoo,  amid  the  jeers  of  the  gallery, 
announced  that  the  California  delegation  had  swung  over  to  the 
Governor  of  New  York.  Texas  fell  in  line,  and  the  bolt  was  under 
way.  Bitterly  Smith  left  the  convention.  His  former  protege  and 
friend  Franklin  Roosevelt  had  captured  the  nomination  that  he 
wanted  so  badly.  The  Hearst-supported  Bourbon,  John  Garner, 
was  named  to  the  second  place  on  the  ticket.  James  Farley  saw 
to  that. 

The  Governor  was  fully  prepared  for  the  outcome.  He  flew 
directly  to  the  convention  hall  to  deliver  his  acceptance  speech, 
written  in  anticipation  of  victory.  What  he  called  his  "unprec- 
edented and  unusual"  action  of  accepting  the  nomination  forth- 
with he  excused  because  "these  are  unprecedented  and  unusual 
times."  4  His  speech  had  dignity  and  confidence,  and  a  literary 
quality  that  was  something  new  to  a  generation  nurtured  on  the 
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bumbling  illiteracy  of  Harding,  the  mean,  tight  sentences  of 
Coolidge,  and  the  flat  pomposity  of  Hoover.  The  candidate  had 
verve  and  color,  and  he  said  what  he  had  to  say  simply  and  ap- 
pealingly,  with  a  knack  for  coining  apt  and  pungent  phrases. 

It  was  a  long  speech  that  Roosevelt  delivered  in  Chicago,  a 
speech  that  had  been  carefully  worked  over  in  conjunction  with 
advisers  gradually  gathering  around  him  in  Albany.  The  man 
who  judged  himself  born  to  rule  could  afford  to  surround  him- 
self with  a  helpful  council  who  like  him  reflected  a  certain  pro- 
gressive approach  to  current  problems,  a  coterie  later  sneeringly 
referred  to  as  the  "brain  trust,"  and  drawn  mostly  from  the  col- 
leges. They  were  not,  however,  all  of  one  pattern.  They  included 
theorists  and  "practical"  men  of  affairs.  Most  important  in  the 
beginning  were  Raymond  Moley,  egocentric  law  professor  from 
Columbia  University,  and  Samuel  Rosenman,  governor's  counsel 
at  Albany  and  earlier  associate  of  the  Smith  machine;  the^ smart 
young  man,  Adolf  Berle,  also  from  Columbia;  Rexford  Tugwell, 
professor  interested  in  agricultural  economics;  and  others  who 
came  and  went,  with  ideas  of  how  to  make  the  profit  system  work. 
None  of  these  advisers  were  radical  in  the  true  sense.  They  were 
"left"  only  in  their  desire  to  substitute  for  reactionary  Republican 
methods  (which  had  failed  so  miserably)  a  certain  amount  of  ex- 
perimentation, a  willingness  to  reanalyze  economic  problems  con- 
fronting America,  and  to  deal  with  these  problems  in  a  new  way. 
They  were  without  exception  middle-class  liberals,  each  possess- 
ing a  strong  respect  for  property  rights.  Lacking  political  respon- 
sibility, unencumbered  by  close  connection  with  monopoly,  they 
did  not  feel  it  incumbent  upon  them  to  defend  the  political  and 
economic  interests  of  the  most  reactionary  sections  of  capitalism. 
They  criticized  monopoly  and  the  financially  mighty,  but  at  the 
same  time  their  reforms  could  not,  and  were  not  designed  to 
eliminate  the  rule  of  the  great  corporations  and  banks.  They 
believed,  as  did  the  Democratic  nominee,  that  the  profit  system 
could  be  made  to  work,  that  above  all  it  must  be  preserved.  They 
more  or  less  agreed  that  the  task  could  be  accomplished  only  by 
ridding  capitalism  of  certain  superficial  abuses,  only  by  enabling 
the  government  to  force  the  few  who  were  rogues  and  gluttons 
(and  in  this  category  they  did  not  place  all  the  monopolists)  to 
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make  certain  concessions  which  in  the  end  would  prove  advantage- 
ous to  all. 

Each  member  of  the  brain  trust  rode  some  particular  idea  that 
he  considered  a  cure-all.  Each  viewed  the  economy  of  America 
from  some  set  angle  that  obscured  a  perception  of  the  economy  as 
a  whole.  Above  them  sat  Franklin  Roosevelt,  the  smiling  eclectic 
who  picked  ideas  from  one  or  the  other  almost  at  random,  making 
from  his  selection  a  patchwork  program  in  which  one  idea  ran 
counter  to  another,  and  in  which  the  contradictions  were  more 
obvious  than  the  ability  to  put  any  of  it  into  effect. 

But  on  that  day  at  the  beginning  of  July,  1932,  when  Governor 
Roosevelt  accepted  his  nomination,  he  did  not  expand  on  theories 
that  he  and  his  little  group  had  been  evolving.  Instead  he  pre- 
sented himself  to  the  American  people  in  such  a  way  that  they 
would  feel  the  full  vitality  and  charm  of  his  personality.  "I 
pledge  you,"  he  concluded  his  address,  "I  pledge  myself,  to  a  new 
deal  for  the  American  people.  Let  us  all  here  assembled  constitute 
ourselves  prophets  of  a  new  order  of  competence  and  of  courage. 
This  is  more  than  a  political  campaign;  it  is  a  call  to  arms.  Give 
me  your  help,  not  to  win  votes  alone,  but  to  win  in  this  crusade 
to  restore  America  to  its  own  people."  5 

3 

The  Democrats  had  found  a  leader  who  for  all  the  indecisiveness 
of  his  past  record  possessed  sufficient  personality  to  make  the 
electorate  listen  to  what  he  had  to  say.  But  in  1932  there  were 
those  who  desired  far  more.  Capitalist  crisis  was  deepening,  yet 
the  Republicans  had  not  altered  their  methods  and  the  Demo- 
cratic platform  failed  seriously  to  challenge  the  mighty  or  to  out- 
line an  attack  on  the  depression  likely  to  benefit  the  workers, 
farmers,  and  middle  classes.  At  this  critical  moment,  the  charm  of 
a  Roosevelt  was  insufficient.  The  opportunity  and  the  very  real 
obligation  existed  for  a  third  party  to  transform  dissatisfaction 
into  a  vital  program  designed  to  answer  the  needs  of  great  num- 
bers of  Americans  who  saw  no  basic  difference  between  the  two 
major  parties  and  who  distrusted  Roosevelt's  obvious  eagerness 
to  win  support  even  among  the  monopolists. 
The  wish  for  a  third  party  was  not  translated  into  action.  Unity 
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in  the  progressive  and  labor  movements  had  made  little  headway. 
The  top  officials  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  still  col- 
laborated with  the  employers  and  still  maintained  their  classic 
"above-the-battle"  non-political  attitude.  Restless  workers,  anxious 
to  resist  increasing  owner  pressure  against  wage  standards,  re- 
ceived no  encouragement  from  the  Federation's  executive  council. 
The  labor  unions  had  been  slashed  to  pieces  by  unemployment 
and  by  the  repeated  capitulations  of  the  A.F.  of  L.  high  command. 
Failure  of  the  executive  council  even  to  attempt  organization 
among  the  unemployed  or  mass-production  industries  had  re- 
sulted in  the  loss  of  trade-union  membership.  For  all  practical  pur- 
poses, organized  labor  had  no  voice  in  the  political  life  of  the 
country. 

Nor  had  the  progressive  movement  achieved  cohesion.  Workers, 
intellectuals,  a  portion  of  the  middle  classes  exhibited  growing 
interest  in  the  left  as  the  crisis  developed,  but  their  protest  re- 
mained largely  a  negative  one.  A  few,  particularly  among  the 
workers,  found  their  way  into  the  Communist  Party  or  endorsed 
the  Communist  program.  A  far  smaller  group  looked  to  the 
Socialists.  But  in  proportion  to  the  nation's  population,  this  trend 
was  small.  Moreover,  the  strain  of  the  times  had  proved  too  much 
for  the  Socialist  Party;  it  had  split  into  numerous  factions,  each 
devoting  its  major  energies  to  long  inner-party  debates  that  gave 
voice  to  confusion.  The  "Old  Guard,"  dominated  by  Morris  Hill- 
quit,  were  outright  in  their  opposition  to  all  revolutionary  aims. 
They  were  denounced  in  turn  by  growing  numbers  of  younger 
men  who  labeled  themselves  "the  militants"  and,  who  for  all  their 
ineptness  seemed  resolved  to  recapture  the  original  premises  on 
which  the  party  had  been  founded.  In  a  middle  position,  devoted 
to  the  cause  of  reconciling  factions  that  had  nothing  in  common, 
stood  the  followers  of  Norman  Thomas,  neither  for  nor  against 
the  "militants,"  though  critical  of  their  extremism,  neither  too 
hostile  nor  too  friendly  toward  the  Old  Guard.  Norman  Thomas, 
epitome  of  the  compromising  attitude,  supplemented  ideological 
confusion  with  pacifistic  reformism;  he  desired  the  Socialist  Party 
to  earn  a  reputation  for  being  a  respectable  organization  with 
"advanced"  ideas,  expressing  a  middle-class  outlook  which  he 
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hoped  could  win  the  sympathetic  respect  of  all  classes  in  the 
nation. 

At  the  Socialist  convention,  the  Thomas  faction  prevailed.  A 
temporary  truce  ensued  within  the  party,  an  uneasy  armistice  that 
did  not  increase  the  party's  strength.  The  convention  nominated 
Thomas  for  President  and  allowed  him  for  the  moment  to  pursue 
his  wordy  middle  course.  At  best,  the  support  from  various  fac- 
tions was  lukewarm.  The  party  had  little  to  offer  the  progressive 
movement.  Neither  stable  nor  decisive,  it  rejected  co-operation 
with  the  Communists,  continuing  its  policy  of  paying  lip-service 
to  the  working  class  while  pursuing  middle-class,  nationalistic 
policies.  It  failed  to  be  a  force  in  the  labor  movement;  its  leader- 
ship was  in  the  hands  of  lawyers  and  intellectuals  with  a  patroniz- 
ing attitude  toward  the  workers.  It  abandoned  any  pretense  to 
participation  in  or  even  approval  of  the  class  struggle  at  a  time 
when  the  party  should  have  developed  great  strength  as  the  leader 
of  the  consciously  militant  and  revolutionary  forces  in  the  coun- 
try. The  Socialists  were  slightly  to  the  left  of  Roosevelt,  differing  in 
no  fundamental  manner  from  the  more  daring  of  the  middle-class 
brain  trusters.  Certainly,  the  Socialist  Party  provided  no  rallying 
ground  for  a  realistic  struggle  against  the  Republicans  and 
Democrats. 

The  Communist  Party  had  accomplished  much  in  the  four  years 
that  had  elapsed  since  the  previous  presidential  campaign.  It  had 
sloughed  off  sectarianism  and  had  established  itself  firmly  among 
the  unemployed.  To  its  efforts  must  be  credited  most  of  the  or- 
ganization among  the  jobless— organization  that  had  grown  into 
formidable  proportions  and  that  was  able  through  militant  resist- 
ance to  win  vital  concessions  during  the  crisis.  By  unifying  its 
ranks,  the  Communist  Party  had  increased  its  membership  from 
7500  in  1930  to  over  14,000  in  1932.  It  had  agitated  and  fought 
for  industrial  unionism,  keeping  alive  the  militancy  of  the  coal 
miners,  textile,  steel,  automotive,  marine,  and  other  workers  who 
were  granted  little  encouragement  from  A.F.  of  L.  leaders.  It  had 
built  effective  labor  organizations  under  the  Trade  Union  Unity 
League.  It  had  stimulated  discussion  and  understanding  of  Marx- 
ism among  workers  and  among  professional  people  and  intel- 
lectuals. It  had  tried  to  build  a  class-conscious  Farmer-Labor 
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Party,  to  unite  workers  around  a  progressive  revolutionary  pro- 
gram of  action.  But  it  had  been  met  with  a  frenzied  Red-baiting 
campaign  (in  which  the  reformist  Socialists  joined);  its  member- 
ship faced  repeated  persecution  by  the  police  and  reactionary 
organizations,  and  the  attempt  to  unite  the  hard-pressed  farmers 
and  workers  and  smaller  middle-class  people  in  a  party  that  would 
resist  monopoly  had  been  hindered  by  the  force  of  the  attack.  Yet 
the  unemployed  organizations  initiated  and  encouraged  by  the 
Communists  continued  to  grow,  a  threat  to  entrenched  reaction. 

Lacking  a  militant,  class-conscious  Farmer-Labor  Party,  and 
with  the  Socialists  steadfastly  refusing  unity,  the  Communists 
nominated  their  own  candidates  in  1932.  They  used  the  campaign 
as  in  the  past  to  popularize  their  position,  hoping  also  to  elect 
local  candidates  in  industrial  centers.  For  the  first  time  in  history, 
an  American  political  party  nominated  a  Negro  for  Vice-President. 
James  Ford,  steel  worker  and  organizer,  shared  the  Communist 
ticket  with  the  veteran  trade-unionist,  William  Z.  Foster. 

With  the  Socialist  Party  unable  to  forge  inner  unity,  with  the 
Communist  Party  still  too  small  to  rally  a  mass  opposition  move- 
ment, the  prevalent  restlessness  so  apparent  throughout  the  nation 
had  no  effectively  organized  outlet.  Various  indeterminate  groups 
attempted  to  win  the  confidence  of  those  who  expressed  disgust 
for  the  Republicans  and  suspicion  of  Roosevelt.  The  League  for 
Independent  Political  Action,  as  an  example,  held  a  conference 
in  Chicago  and  adopted  a  liberal  platform,  urging  the  voters  to 
endorse  Norman  Thomas  at  the  polls,  though  the  League  added 
that  it  did  not  "necessarily  support  every  feature  in  the  ultimate 
program  of  the  Socialist  Party."  The  League  could  speak  for  no 
mass  organization  and  had  no  influence  either  in  the  labor  move- 
ment or  among  the  farmers.  While  its  presence  testified  to  the 
unrest  in  America,  and  to  popular  suspicion  of  the  platforms  and 
utterances  of  both  Hoover  and  Roosevelt,  the  League  was  ignored 
by  the  majority  of  dissenters. 

4 

Thus  the  campaign  was  never  more  than  a  contest  between  Hoover 
and  Roosevelt,  between  the  representative  of  the  political  machine 
in  power  and  the  nominee  of  the  political  machine  wanting 
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power.  For  his  part,  Herbert  Hoover  was  most  reluctant  to  partici- 
pate in  pre-election  polemics,  inclined  to  depend  on  administra- 
tion apologists  like  Secretary  of  Treasury  Ogden  Mills  and  Secre- 
tary of  War  Patrick  Hurley.  At  first,  the  President  hoped  to  side- 
step heated  discussion  of  the  crisis  and  its  effects.  He  expected  the 
straddling  prohibition  plank  of  the  Republicans  to  become  the 
main  issue  in  the  struggle  for  votes.  By  using  the  Republican  re- 
submission  stand  to  appeal  to  the  drys  as  well  as  to  the  wets,  the 
Chief  Executive  anticipated  that  his  partisans  would  destroy  the 
Democrats  pledged  to  outright  repeal.  Soon  it  became  evident  that 
despite  the  sound  and  fury  over  prohibition  at  both  party  con- 
ventions, public  interest  centered  on  more  fundamental  issues. 
The  energy  of  the  Democratic  nominee  who  spoke  in  every  section 
of  the  country— as  well  as  the  disastrous  September  defeat  of  the 
Republicans  in  Maine— forced  Hoover  to  abandon  what  he  con- 
sidered his  dignified  reticence.  No  longer  could  he  maintain  an 
attitude  of  olympian  unconcern.  And  so  the  wry,  angry  President 
toured  the  land,  surrounded  by  secret  service  guards  and  cordons 
of  police  and  greeted  everywhere  in  ugly  silence  relieved  only  by 
jeers  and  demonstrations  of  the  unemployed  chanting  "Get 
Hoover  out  of  the  White  House!"  As  the  contest  sharpened,  the 
President  began  to  warn  his  listeners  that  unless  they  returned 
him  to  the  nation's  leadership,  the  future  of  America  would  be 
black  indeed.  The  resort  to  fear  began— fear  which  Hoover  had 
previously  declared  the  cause  of  the  crisis,  fear  which  he  now  used 
to  blackmail  the  electorate. 

As  the  weeks  passed,  the  President's  words  became  still  more 
frenzied.  He  insisted  that  he  was  the  only  true  friend  of  the 
farmer— and  the  price  of  wheat  fell.  He  explained  that  better 
times  had  arrived— and  the  securities  market  slumped  the  next 
day.  He  claimed  that  recovery  had  definitely  begun— but  the  de- 
pressed index  of  business  activity  remained  almost  stationary. 
Everything  the  administration  had  done  in  the  past  was  just  and 
wise,  said  the  President.  But  his  audiences  wanted  to  know  what 
he  proposed  to  do  in  the  future  and  he  had  no  answer.  He  stated 
that  "fear  of  the  Democrats"  had  delayed  recovery  four  months. 
He  began  to  threaten  the  country  with  even  worse  calamities  than 
those  already  experienced.  "The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in- 
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formed  me  that  unless  we  could  put  into  effect  a  remedy,  we 
could  not  hold  to  the  gold  standard  but  two  weeks  longer,"  he 
announced.  But  his  alarmist  statement  missed  fire  when  it  was 
promptly  contradicted  by  Senator  Carter  Glass,  conservative 
authority  on  money  and  banking.  And  equally  unconvincing  was 
the  President's  prophecy  that  if  the  Democrats  were  elected  "Grass 
would  grow  in  the  streets  of  one  hundred  cities  and  weeds  over- 
run the  fields  of  millions  of  farms."  6 

To  the  aid  of  the  embattled  Hoover,  his  back  against  Wall 
Street,  came  the  major  politicos  and  industrialists.  "We  know  he 
is  safe  and  sound,"  said  ex-President  Coolidge,  loyal  in  the  emer- 
gency.7 Working  people  if  they  knew  what  was  good  for  them 
would  return  Hoover,  announced  Henry  Ford  and  General  Atter- 
bury,  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  "Vote  as  the  boss 
wants  you  to  vote  or  lose  your  job,"  was  the  sense  of  most  of  the 
corporation  announcements  to  their  employees.8  The  campaign  of 
fear  intensified.  Hoover,  many  monopolists  felt,  must  be  retained. 

In  contrast,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  was  endorsed  by  Republican 
progressives  and  insurgents— Senators  Norris  of  Nebraska,  Brook- 
hart  of  Iowa,  LaFollette  of  Wisconsin,  Hiram  Johnson  of  Cali- 
fornia. But  Roosevelt  was  also  lauded  by  Senator  Huey  Long  of 
Louisiana  who  advocated  a  share-the-wealth  panacea  that  would 
make  every  man  a  king,  and  by  the  radio  priest,  Charles  E.  Cough- 
lin  of  Detroit  with  his  inflationary  demagogy  and  totalitarian 
phrases.  Certain  of  the  monopolists,  vilifying  Congress  and  de- 
nouncing the  vacillation  of  democratic  government,  began  to 
advocate  a  dictator  for  the  United  States.  Owen  D.  Young,  who 
glibly  talked  of  increasing  the  powers  of  the  Chief  Executive,  sup- 
ported the  New  York  Governor.  He  echoed  the  sentiments  of 
Republican  Senator  David  Reed  who  told  Congress  that  "if  this 
country  ever  needed  a  Mussolini,  it  needs  one  now."  Al  Smith 
desired  "to  say  the  least,  a  mild  form  of  dictatorship."  A  member 
of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  revealed  that  "If  any  country 
in  continental  Europe  were  confronted  by  a  crisis  of  the  char- 
acter indicated  in  the  United  States  today,  there  would  be  a  de- 
mand for  a  dictator."  9  With  Hoover's  cause  apparently  hopeless, 
the  monopolists  tended  more  and  more  to  look  to  Roosevelt  who 
could  act  as  their  strong  man,  who  could  be  their  iron-handed 
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dictator  running  the  country  as  they  saw  fit  and  for  their  benefit. 
For  all  the  tinge  of  uncertain  liberalism  which  in  the  opinion  of 
the  monopolists  besmirched  the  Democratic  nominee  and  stamped 
him  as  dangerous,  a  section  of  the  mighty  recognized  that  it  would 
be  disastrous  to  rely  on  Hoover  and  so  they  must  come  to  an 
understanding  with  the  man  who  would  undoubtedly  be  the  next 
President.  Roosevelt  exhibited  little  reluctance  in  accepting  their 
help.  Bankers  and  industrialists  found  that  he  listened  to  their 
opinions  with  flattering  interest  and  that  he  seemed  only  too 
willing  to  take  suggestions. 

In  consequence,  the  conservatives  began  to  offset  the  liberals 
in  Roosevelt's  entourage.  Typically,  Roosevelt  received  the  new- 
comers with  smiling  courtesy,  anxious  to  please  everyone  and  to 
formulate  a  program  that  would  gladden  the  hearts  of  the  pro- 
gressives without  antagonizing  the  reactionaries.  He  succeeded 
admirably.  Every  promise  to  the  underdog  was  neutralized  by 
reassurances  to  the  entrenched.  He  denounced  the  "monstrous 
Hawley-Smoot  tariff  which  is  strangling  our  foreign  trade"  and 
thereupon  turned  about  and  promised  to  "maintain  existing 
tariffs  on  agricultural  products"  adding,  "I  will  never  advocate  a 
tariff  policy  which  will  withdraw  protection  from  American  work- 
ers against  those  countries  which  employ  cheap  labor  or  who 
operate  under  a  standard  of  living  which  is  lower  than  that  of 
our  own  great  laboring  groups."  10  The  hand  of  financier  Bernard 
Baruch  was  apparent  in  the  statement,  as  well  as  that  of  the  new 
member  of  the  brain  trust,  monopoly-minded  General  Hugh  S. 
Johnson.  Roosevelt  made  much  of  his  inflexible  resolve  to  increase 
purchasing  power,  but  he  removed  the  sting  by  denouncing  the 
veterans'  bonus  so  long  as  the  budget  remained  unbalanced,  and 
by  declaring  that  he  would  reduce  government  expenditures  by 
20  to  25  per  cent  (and  that  meant  lowering  the  inadequate  salaries 
paid  to  federal  employees).  He  criticized  the  power  trusts;  never- 
theless, William  H.  Woodin,  with  large  utilities  interests,  pro- 
nounced him  eminently  "safe,"  and  his  record  as  Governor  con- 
tained no  real  threat  to  the  power  companies.  The  candidate 
stressed  shorter  hours  and  higher  wages  to  labor,  but  the  indus- 
trialists saw  no  reason  for  excessive  alarm.  He  opposed  cancella- 
tion of  the  war  debts,  yet  he  advanced  no  plan  of  how  the  amounts 
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owed  this  country  could  possibly  be  collected.  He  favored  crop 
reduction— so  did  the  Republicans— but  Roosevelt  avoided  any 
explicit  discussion  of  his  farm  program.  He  handled  the  Tam- 
many scandals  involving  Mayor  James  J.  Walker  of  New  York 
City  in  a  way  pleasing  to  the  Tammany  faction  that  had  opposed 
the  Walker  clique,  and  without  losing  significant  political  back- 
ing. He  made  his  peace  with  Alfred  E.  Smith  who  spoke  in  his 
favor  in  New  England  and  elsewhere. 

The  reactionaries,  therefore,  discounted  Roosevelt's  more  liberal 
sentiments  as  meaningless  rhetoric  to  be  expected  during  a  cam- 
paign; the  liberals  doubted  whether  Roosevelt  understood  the  im- 
plications of  his  more  progressive  speeches.  True,  in  his  campaign, 
Roosevelt  also  stressed  reforestation,  conservation,  direct  federal 
unemployment  relief,  an  adequate  public  works  program,  reform 
of  the  banking  system  and  of  security  sales  methods,  consolida- 
tion of  the  railroads.  It  was  hard  to  know  just  how  much  im- 
portance the  Governor  attached  to  these  ideas.  Wall  Street  was 
inclined  to  accept  his  remarks  with  tolerance.  The  utterances  of  a 
presidential  candidate  were  a  far  cry  from  what  he  would  actually 
attempt  to  put  into  practice  once  he  took  power.  A  sprinkling  of 
rather  inflated  sentiments,  it  was  felt,  could  be  overlooked  and 
excused  during  a  crisis  election  contest.  Roosevelt  made  few 
enemies.  He  was  difficult  to  comprehend,  this  "ally  of  Hearst  and 
Garner,  Huey  Long,  Burton  K.  Wheeler,  Bernard  Baruch,  George 
Norris,  and  Frank  Hague,  of  honest  progressives  and  notorious 
city  bosses."  Perhaps  most  Americans  thought  of  him  as  "a  weather- 
vane,  beautiful  against  the  sky,  shining  and  resplendent,  built  of 
hollow  brass."  n 

As  months  of  speeches  and  personal  appearances  drew  to  a  close, 
one  thing  was  manifest:  The  American  people  had  decided  that 
anything  and  anybody  was  better  than  Hoover.  The  pleasant  if 
opportunistic  Roosevelt  inspired  little  positive  devotion.  But  the 
enemy  was  Hoover  who  had  ordered  the  army  to  attack  the  Bonus 
Expeditionary  Force,  who  had  looked  on  misery  and  been  un- 
moved. Besides,  for  all  the  wavering  quality  of  Roosevelt,  he 
showed  a  desire  to  be  considered  progressive,  and  he  seemed  to 
have  a  mind  open  to  suggestion.  From  his  speeches,  he  appeared 
far  more  willing  to  experiment  than  the  "Great  Experimenter" 
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had  ever  been.  He  could  smile  and  joke,  which  was  a  relief  after 
four  years  of  Hoover's  truculence.  He  was  readily  accessible  not 
only  to  the  great  but  to  small-town  politicians  and  even  to  men 
and  women  with  no  special  claim  on  his  time.  With  the  dull  and 
short-tempered  Hoover,  the  American  people  associated  Hoover- 
villes  and  ragged  men  selling  apples  on  every  city  block.  Nothing 
ruffled  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  whose  dynamic  speeches  were  fresh 
and  vivid  and  deceptively  candid. 

Hoover  was  engaged  in  a  losing  battle.  The  Republican  press 
began  to  concentrate  on  local  issues,  on  attempting  to  stave  off 
the  defeat  of  sheriffs  and  congressmen  in  the  almost  certain 
stampede  away  from  the  Great  Engineer.  The  fears  of  editors 
were  justified.  When  the  November  election  returns  were  tabu- 
lated, they  told  of  the  overwhelming  repudiation  of  Hoover  and 
of  widespread  reprisals  against  other  Republican  candidates.  The 
Democratic  majority  in  both  Houses  was  more  than  decisive.  The 
reactionaries  identified  with  the  Hoover  administration— Smoot 
of  Utah,  Moses  of  New  Hampshire,  Bingham  of  Connecticut— had 
been  swept  into  political  oblivion.  Roosevelt  had  received  a 
plurality  of  seven  million,  with  22,813,000  votes  against  Hoover's 
15,759,000.  The  defeat  of  the  Republicans  in  the  electoral  col- 
lege was  even  more  emphatic:  Roosevelt  won  472  votes,  Hoover 
a  slim  59.  The  Socialists  registered  881,000  votes,  the  Communists 
102,000. 

Hoover  had  managed  to  win  only  six  states.  Communities  that 
had  endorsed  the  Republicans  since  the  Civil  War  now  gave 
Roosevelt  a  majority.  The  people  not  only  repudiated  Hoover; 
they  also  gave  the  Democratic  nominee  a  clear  mandate  to  try  any 
method  so  long  as  it  differed  from  the  course  Hoover  had  fol- 
lowed. The  unaffiliated  voters  had  definitely  entered  the  Demo- 
cratic camp,  at  least  for  1932.  And  probably  of  even  greater 
importance,  groups  and  classes  showed  a  tendency  to  freeze  on 
the  basis  of  economic  interests— monopoly  versus  workers,  the 
smaller  middle  classes  versus  the  upper  middle  classes,  the  poor 
and  middle  farmers  versus  the  rich  farmers.  For  the  first  time  in 
seventy  years  the  Democrats  comprised  the  majority  party  in 
America. 

The  Republicans  had  paid  the  political  price  for  being  in 
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power  during  economic  crisis.  The  country  was  resolved  to  start 
anew,  to  try  something  else;  for  the  moment  it  mattered  not  very 
much  what  that  something  else  would  be.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
who  could  laugh  while  Hoover  scowled,  who  had  self-confidence 
and  poise  in  contrast  to  Hoover's  surly  obstinacy,  could  try  his 
hand  where  his  predecessor  had  failed. 

The  transfer  of  power  decreed  by  the  people  was  not  to  occur 
for  four  months.  The  lame-duck  Congress,  controlled  by  the 
Democrats,  refused  to  take  responsibility  in  the  interim.  Unem- 
ployment climbed  beyond  the  sixteen  million  mark  as  the  fourth 
depression  winter  gripped  the  country.  Bread  lines  extended.  The 
suffering,  now  all  too  commonplace  in  America,  intensified.  The 
pre-election  excitement  vanished.  During  the  interregnum,  a 
terrified  people  with  little  confidence  in  the  incoming  adminis- 
tration, experienced  all  the  cumulative  effect  of  the  three-year-old 
crisis.  They  hungered  and  lost  their  homes,  and  they  searched 
for  work  that  was  not  to  be  found. 

Desperately  Herbert  Hoover  attempted  to  save  the  United 
States  from  the  debacle  he  felt  must  inevitably  ensue  once  the 
Democrats  assumed  power.  In  an  attempt  to  commit  his  successor 
to  a  "sane"  course,  the  President  called  for  Roosevelt's  endorse- 
ment of  policies  formulated  by  the  Republicans.  When  Roosevelt 
refused  to  be  so  bound,  Hoover  raged  that  the  Democrats  were 
preparing  the  country's  doom  by  refusing  his  counsel.  Only  on 
Far  Eastern  affairs  did  the  President-elect  signify  that  he  would 
follow  Hoover's  course,  giving  his  approval  to  Secretary  of  State 
Stimson's  declaration  that  this  country  would  not  tolerate  viola- 
tions of  treaties  and  America's  imperialist  interests,  and  would 
continue  to  oppose  Japan's  invasion  of  Manchuria. 

Politically  the  country's  lawmakers  marked  time.  But  the 
tempo  of  economic  crisis  did  not  slacken.  By  February,  1933,  the 
banks  throughout  the  nation  began  to  close  their  doors,  and 
each  week  new  states  decreed  bank  holidays.  Those  people  who 
had  not  used  up  their  savings  during  the  crisis  were  now  deprived 
of  their  final  resources.  Small  businessmen  could  not  get  funds  and 
their  workers  went  unpaid.  Schools  closed,  teachers'  salaries 
ceased  or  were  defrayed  in  doubtful  scrip.  Farmers  could  obtain 
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no  credit.  Congressional  investigations  of  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  and  banking  practices  did  not  help  to  pre- 
serve confidence  in  the  nation's  credit  structure.  It  was  learned 
that  of  the  $270,000,000  loaned  to  railroads,  almost  $200,000,000 
had  gone  to  discharging  debts  and  not  to  giving  employment  or 
buying  equipment.  Federal  funds  had  been  poured  into  rotten 
capital  structures,  and  decay  continued.  Runs  on  banks  became 
daily  occurrences.  Panic  flared,  a  searing  fright  that  brought  dis- 
may to  workers  and  farmers,  that  prostrated  the  middle  classes, 
and  that  terrified  even  the  monopolists.  Would  Roosevelt  ever 
take  office?  Would  the  masses  bear  more,  or  would  they  suddenly 
rise  in  bloody  revolt?  Great  owners  stocked  their  homes  with 
candles,  for,  they  said,  revolutionaries  would  first  seize  the  power 
stations.  The  wives  of  monopolists  laid  in  stores  of  canned  goods. 
Anything  could  happen,  for  the  country  was  falling  apart  before 
their  very  eyes. 

By  March  3,  1933,  the  day  before  Herbert  Hoover  relinquished 
the  presidency,  almost  every  financial  institution  except  the  very 
largest  had  closed  its  doors.  The  next  day,  when  Roosevelt  was 
inaugurated,  even  those  were  shut.  The  financial  machinery  of 
the  world's  most  powerful  capitalism  had  completely  ceased  to 
function.  No  President's  retirement  to  private  life  was  accom- 
panied by  such  unanimous  and  heartfelt  relief  as  that  which  at- 
tended Herbert  Hoover's  exit  from  the  White  House. 

5 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  became  President  at  a  moment  when  the 
national  security  of  America  hung  precariously  in  the  balance. 
Deflation,  government  economy,  wage  cutting  and  bankruptcy— 
the  Hoover  "cure"  for  depression— had  brought  America's  econ- 
omy to  the  very  edge  of  destruction.  "This  is  preeminently  the 
time  to  speak  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  frankly  and  boldly," 
said  the  incoming  Roosevelt  who  until  then  had  been  regarded 
as  a  pleasant  politician  with  an  unremarkable  record.  "We  do 
not  distrust  the  future  of  essential  democracy,"  he  assured  the 
tense  nation.  But  would  he  act,  would  he  give  content  to  his 
soaring  words?  He  promised  much: 
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The  money  changers  have  fled  from  their  high  seats  in 
the  temple  of  our  civilization.  We  may  now  restore  that 
temple  to  the  ancient  truths.  The  measure  of  the  restoration 
lies  in  the  extent  to  which  we  apply  social  values  more  noble 
than  mere  monetary  profit.12 

The  credit  system  was  a  shambles.  The  President  immediately 
proclaimed  a  bank  holiday  and  prohibited  the  export  of  gold 
and  silver  as  well  as  transactions  in  foreign  exchange.  Congress, 
summoned  into  special  session  on  March  9,  was  presented  with 
administration  legislation  to  control  the  resumption  of  banking. 
It  responded  by  passing  the  proposed  measure  which  enabled 
those  banks  that  still  seemed  solvent  to  reopen.  For  slightly  more 
than  three  months  thereafter  Roosevelt  pounded  Congress  with 
requests  for  emergency  powers  and  for  legislation  which  would 
form  the  basis  of  a  recovery  program. 

To  a  country  dismayed  by  Hoover's  efforts  to  drift  out  of  de- 
pression with  a  helping  hand  extended  only  to  a  limited  number 
of  monopolists,  Roosevelt's  unrelenting  cry  for  action  and  still 
more  action  was  a  heartening  tonic.  The  Chief  Executive  spoke 
over  the  radio  to  an  anxious  people,  reassuring  them  by  his  in- 
timate, friendly  manner  that  all  would  be  well.  The  first  "Fire- 
side Chat"  and  the  seemingly  inexhaustible  energy  of  the  new 
administration  assuaged  fears  an$  brought  hope  to  those  who 
wanted  above  all  else  to  see  the  government  do  something  quickly 
and  do  it  with  a  convincing  display  of  confidence. 

For  capitalism  to  survive,  it  appeared  that  some  sort  of  assur- 
ance must  be  offered  that  the  system  had  not  lost  its  ability  to 
function.  From  the  first,  when  Roosevelt  denounced  the  "money 
changers,"  he  established  a  reputation  for  forthright  courage  and 
unlimited  ability.  That  was  the  impression  his  speeches  gave. 
People  generally  agreed  that  the  monopolists  would  not  overawe 
and  dictate  to  President  Roosevelt  as  they  had  to  Hoover.  When 
four  days  after  Roosevelt  took  office  the  National  City  Bank 
scandals  occurred,  the  country  waited  with  confidence  for  the 
evil-doers  to  be  dealt  with  in  a  fitting  manner.  The  high  officers 
of  the  bank,  including  President  Charles  Mitchell,  had  calmly 
appropriated  $2,400,000  of  the  bank's  funds  in  the  form  of  loans 
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to  themselves  and  had  repaid  only  5  per  cent  of  this  immense, 
unauthorized  borrowing.  Had  this  dishonesty  been  made  public 
during  the  last  three  months  of  Hoover's  administration,  it  would 
in  all  probability  have  caused  immense  trepidation,  even  greater 
than  that  stirred  up  by  the  Pecora  investigations  of  banking 
practices  sponsored  by  the  Senate.  But  with  Roosevelt  denounc- 
ing the  money  changers,  most  people  anticipated  that  Charles 
Mitchell  would  be  dealt  with  as  a  common  thief.  The  President, 
it  was  believed,  would  not  rest  until  he  had  banished  criminals 
from  high  place.  Indeed,  Mitchell  was  indicted  on  charges  of 
income-tax  evasion.  He  was,  however,  subsequently  acquitted. 

Almost  overnight,  the  man  who  as  Democratic  nominee  had 
been  considered  something  of  a  political  weakling  won  the  trust 
of  the  country.  Franklin  Roosevelt  possessed  immense  energy. 
Yet  it  was  illusory  to  consider  him  more  radical  than  conservative. 
He  continued  to  put  his  trust  in  compromise,  in  the  collaboration 
of  capital  and  labor,  for  example,  and  the  cooperation  of  rich 
and  poor.  He  still  looked  for  the  roots  of  depression  not  in  mo- 
nopoly and  the  logic  of  capitalist  development  in  the  post-war 
period  of  general  crisis,  but  rather  in  the  excesses  of  a  few  avari- 
cious individuals  seeking  disproportionate  profits.  The  President 
fondly  anticipated  that  the  lion  and  the  lamb  would  lie  down 
together;  worker  and  industrialist  would  agree  on  just  what  re- 
ward each  should  receive  and  thereafter  would  abide  by  this  fair 
division  determined  in  advance.  He  had  no  quarrel  with  either 
the  monopolists  or  the  conservatives,  any  more  than  he  had  a 
prejudice  against  the  progressives.  Somewhere  between  the  ex- 
tremes, he  implied,  lay  the  path  of  moderation,  the  road  to  health 
and  sanity.  He  was  tempted  to  mix  opposites  and  wait  for  the 
result. 

His  Cabinet  selections  exhibited  this  belief  that  men  with 
fiercely  conflicting  views  could  arrive  at  a  compromise  beneficial 
to  all.  Accordingly,  after  he  failed  to  persuade  Senator  Carter 
Glass  to  accept  the  post  of  Secretary  of  Treasury,  he  chose  Wil- 
liam Woodin,  president  of  the  American  Car  and  Foundry 
Company,  and  as  Secretary  of  Interior  to  cooperate  with  this 
representative  of  big  business,  he  selected  Harold  L.  Ickes,  Re- 
publican progressive  from  Chicago.  For  the  State  Department  he 
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named  Cordell  Hull,  southern  conservative  who  favored  a  lower 
tariff,  and  then  turned  about  and  placed  Frances  Perkins,  social 
worker  with  a  reputation  for  liberalism,  at  the  head  of  the 
Department  of  Labor.  Henry  Wallace,  middle-of-the-road  agrarian 
was  appointed  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  while  the  die- 
hards  Daniel  Roper  and  Homer  Cummings  headed  the  Depart- 
ments of  Commerce  and  Justice.  From  the  beginning,  the  Cabinet 
lacked  unity,  just  as  within  the  brain  trust  the  liberals  and 
progressives  constantly  bickered  with  each  other  and  with  the 
reactionaries.  Roosevelt  insisted  that  such  devices,  leading  to 
strife  and  feuds,  extended  to  the  executive  branch  of  government 
a  salutary  system  of  checks  and  balances.  Yet  what  he  succeeded 
in  doing  was  to  place  himself  in  an  anomalous  position.  To 
preserve  some  sort  of  order  he  favored  first  one  group  and  then 
the  other— and  administration  policy  reflected  these  rapid  shifts 
of  allegiance. 

During  the  early  bustling  days  of  the  New  Deal,  Roosevelt  had 
the  problem  of  starting  the  banks  to  functioning  again.  Banking 
difficulties  had  originated  in  the  heavy  slump  of  securities,  com- 
modities, and  real  property,  which  in  turn  had  resulted  in  the 
insolvency  of  a  large  number  of  debtors.  The  banking  system 
could  no  doubt  have  survived  the  shock  of  1929  alone,  but  it 
was  unequal  to  the  continuous  strain  of  the  ensuing  depression. 
Bad  debts,  collapse  in  Central  Europe,  depreciation  of  sterling, 
insolvency  of  farm  borrowers,  inflicted  losses  that  finally  shook 
the  entire  banking  edifice  until  then  practically  unchanged  since 
the  reforms  of  Woodrow  Wilson's  first  administration. 

Herbert  Hoover  had  proved  himself,  after  his  defeat  at  the 
polls  in  November,  unable— and  unwilling— to  prevent  the  im- 
pending disaster.  At  the  end  of  1932,  the  English  pound  unex- 
pectedly staged  a  sudden  recovery;  gold  began  to  flow  from 
New  York  to  London.  The  publication  of  the  lists  of  loans 
granted  by  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  shattered 
what  little  confidence  in  the  banks  remained.  Foreign  interests 
converted  security  holdings  into  gold.  Heavy  withdrawals  caused 
further  panic.  Hoarding  ensued.  The  banks  were  confronted  with 
a  universal  demand  for  cash. 

When  President  Roosevelt  declared  a  bank  holiday  through- 
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out  the  United  States,  he  also  placed  an  embargo  on  gold  ship- 
ments. In  a  few  days,  after  reassuring  the  public,  he  ordered  the 
presumably  solvent  banks  to  reopen.  Gone  were  hysterical  plans 
for  an  issue  of  national  scrip;  confidence  in  at  least  a  portion  of 
the  credit  structure  began  to  revive.  The  government,  so  the 
public  erroneously  believed,  had  guaranteed  the  stability  of  the 
banks  permitted  to  do  business.  Almost  immediately  Congress 
passed  regulatory  legislation.  The  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
poration was  empowered  to  buy  preferred  stock  of  a  number 
of  banks  (and  in  that  way  to  provide  federal  aid  to  institutions 
in  need  of  help,  without  requiring  them  first  to  mortgage  their 
soundest  assets).  Banking  was  divorced  completely  from  security 
trading,  whether  this  involved  the  issuance  of  new  securities  or 
the  sale  and  promotion  of  those  already  in  circulation.  The  inter- 
est rate  payable  on  time  deposits  and  the  volume  of  collateral 
loans  were  subjected  to  regulation  by  the  Federal  Reserve.  Plural 
directorships  in  banks  were  banned.  Deposits  in  all  Federal  Re- 
serve member  banks  were  guaranteed  (in  full  for  small  deposits, 
in  part  for  the  large)  and  non-member  banks  were  permitted  to 
join  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation.  This  measure, 
which  on  the  surface  appeared  extremely  advantageous  to  the 
public,  was  in  essence  an  evasion,  a  substitute  for  a  thorough 
reform  of  banking  practices. 

On  the  whole,  the  legislation  was  disappointingly  superficial. 
Certain  flagrant  abuses  had  been  swept  away,  but  positive  meas- 
ures to  assure  a  completely  sound  banking  system  were  lacking. 
Anything  President  Roosevelt  had  suggested  at  the  moment  of 
panic  would  have  received  instant  approval.  His  failure  to  na- 
tionalize the  banks  indicated  that  he  had  no  intention  of  con- 
ducting a  "revolution,"  or  thorough-going  reform,  and  that  he 
was  well  able  to  resist  the  temptation  to  move  any  great  distance 
to  the  left. 

After  centralizing  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  and  greatly  en- 
hancing the  Board's  power  over  member  banks  and  the  credit 
market,  Roosevelt  turned  his  attention  to  the  gold  standard.  By 
the  middle  of  April,  1933,  ne  had  obtained  from  Congress  an  act 
prohibiting  the  export  of  gold.  The  dollar  was  allowed  to  de- 
preciate, in  the  fond  expectation  that  as  it  fell  in  value,  prices 
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would  rise  proportionately  and  business  would  receive  the  stimu- 
lus needed  to  bring  recovery.  The  government  abandoned  support 
of  the  dollar  at  parity,  granted  during  the  first  weeks  of  the 
Roosevelt  administration.  The  President  was  authorized  to  reduce 
the  gold  content  of  the  dollar  up  to  50  per  cent,  and  to  issue 
$3,000,000,000  of  paper  currency.  The  government  also  declared 
its  willingness  to  accept  a  stated  amount  of  silver  in  payment  of 
war  debts.  The  President  was  to  fix  the  ratio  of  gold  to  silver— 
another  inflationary  method.  America  bid  farewell  to  the  gold 
standard,  a  departure  blessed  by  J.  P.  Morgan  and  hysterically 
denounced  by  ex-President  Hoover  and  other  "sound  money" 
die-hards. 

It  was  true  that  the  United  States  still  possessed  huge  gold 
reserves,  sufficient  to  maintain  the  gold  standard  for  a  while  at 
least.  But  Roosevelt  believed  that  crisis  would  end  once  com- 
modity prices  began  to  rise.  To  achieve  this  rise,  he  cut  the  dollar 
loose  from  gold.  But  its  fall  in  value  outdistanced  price  advances. 
Monetary  inflation  was  no  magic  touchstone.  Concurrently,  in- 
flation boosted  the  price  of  goods  workers  must  buy  and  added 
to  the  difficulties  of  the  class  which  had  already  suffered  most 
grievously  from  depression.  Likewise,  it  affected  adversely  middle- 
class  creditors  and  those  who  still  retained  some  small  savings; 
and  the  heightened  cost  of  living  was  a  hardship  for  that  group 
dependent  on  small  fixed  incomes.  Temporarily,  the  depreciated 
dollar  offered  some  slight  relief  to  the  farmers.  Yet  to  the  fifteen 
million  unemployed  it  was  a  further  burden. 

So  much  for  the  financial  measures  of  the  early  New  Deal- 
measures  that  shored  up  the  system,  that  acted  as  much  needed 
props  rather  than  as  cures  eliminating  weaknesses.  By  re-estab- 
lishing federal  credit,  the  government  became  free  again  to  bor- 
row. Roosevelt  claimed  far  more  for  the  banking  and  credit  acts 
than  the  legislation  was  designed  to  accomplish.  On  the  whole, 
the  new  laws  served  to  strengthen  the  largest  financial  institutions 
at  the  expense  of  the  smaller,  and  to  rescue  the  depositors  of 
sound  urban  banks  while  offering  little  or  no  relief  to  those  who 
had  placed  funds  in  shaky  rural  institutions. 

The  administration  continued  to  press  ahead  in  its  campaign 
to  revive  business.  The  President  proposed  a  rigid  economy  act 
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which  he  declared  would  help  balance  the  budget.  While  reduc- 
ing civil  war  pensions  by  10  per  cent  and  congressional  salaries  by 
15  per  cent,  the  full  weight  of  the  economy  fell  on  government 
employes.  Thus  budget  balancing  was  attempted  not  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  monopolies  through  more  stringent  income  and 
corporation  taxes,  but  through  economies  at  the  expense  of  gov- 
ernment workers  and  small  pensioners  (at  a  time  when  the  sup- 
posed aim  was  to  raise  purchasing  power).  The  liberal  Roosevelt 
certainly  showed  no  signs  of  bullying  Wall  Street  as  the  monop- 
olists had  once  warned.  Instead  he  seemed  to  be  playing  Wall 
Street's  game  with  a  vengeance. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  necessity  of  offering  some  relief  to  those 
out  of  work  was  imperative.  Congress  created  the  Civilian  Con- 
servation Corps,  employing  approximately  300,000  young  workers 
in  reforestation  and  conservation.  The  trade  unions  disliked  the 
C.C.C.,  calling  it  a  form  of  conscript  labor  and  criticizing  the  low 
pay  of  $30  a  month  as  a  threat  to  wage  standards.  Those  cognizant 
of  Roosevelt's  predilection  in  favor  of  strengthening  the  armed 
forces  warned  against  military  supervision  in  the  camps  and  the 
possibility  that  the  project  would  be  turned  into  an  adjunct  of 
the  army.  Even  if  these  pertinent  objections  were  overlooked,  the 
C.C.C.  was  too  restricted  in  scope  to  make  a  dent  in  the  vast  ranks 
of  the  unemployed.  Roosevelt  proposed  and  Congress  agreed  to 
the  creation  of  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration  to 
distribute  money  to  the  states  for  relief,  these  donations  to  be 
supplemented  by  state  appropriations.  Soon  it  became  necessary 
to  supplement  this  direct  relief  by  instituting  the  Civilian  Works 
Administration  through  which  "work  relief"  could  be  provided. 
In  the  fear  of  competing  with  business,  C.W.A.  projects  were 
limited  and  often  wasteful.  The  tasks  assigned  to  the  C.W.A. 
had  usually  neither  plan  nor  purpose.  While  the  importance  of 
providing  aid  to  the  unemployed  could  not  be  overemphasized, 
the  haphazard  character  of  the  projects  aroused  resentment  among 
those  expected  to  perform  obviously  futile  tasks. 

The  administration  considered  C.W.A.  at  best  a  stop-gap.  Far 
greater  confidence  was  placed  in  the  Public  Works  Administra-t 
tion.  But  here  again  an  over-developed  dread  of  arousing  monop- 
oly opposition,  coupled  with  a  deep  fear  of  graft  creeping  into 
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the  P.W.A.,  hampered  the  program.  The  much  advertised  expen- 
ditures that  were  to  put  America  back  to  work  failed  to  materi- 
alize. Lack  of  planning,  red  tape,  timidity  interfered.  Funds  were 
re-allocated  to  various  administrative  departments,  or  remained 
unspent,  or  were  drained  off  by  the  navy  for  construction  of 
powerful  cruisers  to  give  the  United  States  a  more  potent  voice  at 
the  next  disarmament  conference.  Yet  taken  as  a  whole,  the  relief 
measures  of  the  Roosevelt  administration  represented  an  impor- 
tant advance,  since  they  acknowledged  the  responsibility  of  the 
federal  government  toward  the  millions  who  were  unable  to  find 
work  no  matter  where  they  turned. 

The  boldest  and  most  decisive  action  initiated  by  the  adminis- 
tration resulted  in  the  creation  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
established  to  maintain  and  operate  Muscle  Shoals,  and  to  make 
a  start  in  flood  control  along  the  Tennessee  and  Mississippi  Rivers 
and  their  tributaries.  As  an  excursion  into  regional  planning,  it 
was  unprecedented.  It  exceeded  even  the  plans  that  Senator 
Norris  had  tried  to  put  through  Congress  during  the  Republican 
regime.  Certainly  T.V.A.  was  the  only  venture  supported  by 
President  Roosevelt  that  could  be  considered  definitely  challeng- 
ing to  monopoly.  The  Authority  was  a  not  inconsiderable  bone 
for  the  progressives  to  chew  on— not  inconsiderable  but  by  no 
means  sufficient  to  outweigh  the  flood  of  other  legislative  acts 
favoring  big  business. 

Without  pause,  legislation  blessed  by  the  brain  trust  poured 
out  of  Congress.  Legalization  of  beer  and  wines  not  exceeding 
3.2  per  cent  by  weight  was  intended  to  provide  an  important 
source  of  revenue  to  defray  the  government's  mounting  expendi- 
tures. A  congressional  resolution  abolishing  prohibition  went  to 
the  states  and  was  later  ratified.  Federal  supervision  was  ex- 
tended to  securities  sold  in  interstate  commerce;  the  promoters 
of  such  securities  were  ordered  to  file  with  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  relevant  information  such  as  the  discount  paid  to 
underwriters,  the  names  of  those  holding  10  per  cent  or  more  of 
securities  previously  issued,  a  detailed  description  of  business 
and  financial  conditions  of  the  company,  and  the  salaries  of 
officers.  Farm  and  home  mortgage  bills  were  passed  to  relieve 
debtors.  The  Home  Owners  Loan  Corporation,  for  example, 
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guaranteed  4  per  cent  return  on  bonds  intended  to  replace  mort- 
gages held  by  banks  and  insurance  companies.  Railroad  reorgani- 
zation was  encouraged  in  the  hope  of  eliminating  waste  and 
expense,  and  a  railroad  coordinator,  appointed  by  the  President, 
received  authorization  to  suspend  the  anti-trust  laws  at  his  dis- 
cretion. 

These  measures  frankly  offered  greater  benefits  to  the  mo- 
nopolists than  to  small  businessmen  or  workers.  Until  the  time 
when  the  government  rigorously  enforced  the  Securities  Act  (and 
from  the  first  it  appeared  that  the  provisions  would  remain 
largely  unobserved),  this  legislation  made  a  fine  appearance  on 
the  record  and  had  little  importance  in  practice.  The  H.O.L.C. 
granted  small  home  owners  slightly  reduced  interest  rates,  while 
the  insurance  companies  and  banks  obtained,  in  return  for  mort- 
gages in  default,  bonds  on  which  the  interest  had  been  guaran- 
teed by  the  government.  Railroad  consolidation  menaced  the 
jobs  of  many  workers.  Suspension  of  the  anti-trust  laws  hardly 
seemed  designed  to  protect  the  general  public.  The  administra- 
tion, it  appeared,  always  emphasized  methods  of  reviving  the 
greatest  corporations— in  the  expectation  that  benefits  would  seep 
down  to  consumers,  workers,  and  the  middle  classes. 

The  difference  between  Roosevelt's  program  and  the  methods 
of  the  discredited  Hoover  expressed  itself  largely  in  the  greater 
energy  and  thoroughness  of  the  New  Deal.  Hoover  had  refused 
to  relinquish  the  pretense  of  keeping  the  government  out  of 
business;  Roosevelt  quite  frankly  scuttled  this  deception.  For  the 
moment,  the  Roosevelt  administration  more  openly  and  whole- 
heartedly pursued  a  policy  that  Hoover  had  attempted,  but  had 
taken  pains  to  misrepresent  and  even  to  deny. 

The  key  to  the  New  Deal  rested  primarily  in  the  momentous 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  and  the  National  In- 
dustrial Recovery  Act— the  means  through  which  the  adminis- 
tration expected  to  revive  agriculture  and  industry.  The  same 
motive  underlay  both:  The  determination  to  raise  purchasing 
power.  And  the  same  flaw  marred  each  elaborate  structure:  Aid 
went  primarily  to  monopoly,  to  "the  rich,  the  wise,  and  the 
good,"  in  the  expectation  that  then  prices  would  advance,  em- 
ployment would  absorb  the  jobless,  business  would  boom,  and 
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America  would  march  swiftly  and  happily  out  of  depression. 

The  status  of  farmers  early  in  1933  had  become,  if  possible, 
even  more  calamitous  than  ever  before.  Hoover's  Farm  Board  had 
completely  failed  to  improve  the  net  income  of  those  who  worked 
the  land;  by  the  end  of  1932,  farmers  earned  less  than  half  what 
they  had  made  during  the  1923-1929  period— years  of  almost 
continual  agrarian  depression.  Purchasing  power  of  the  farmers 
had  declined  to  41  per  cent  of  pre-war  days.13  Unrest  had  in- 
creased until  it  had  disturbing  overtones.  In  the  corn  belt,  the 
National  Farm  Holiday  Association  had  been  transformed  by 
the  membership  from  its  original  purpose  of  curtailing  produc- 
tion and  facilitating  marketing,  into  a  militant  organization  to 
resist  foreclosures,  tax  sales,  and  deficiency  judgments.  Farm 
strikes  broadened  in  character,  growing  more  numerous  and  far 
more  threatening.  A  midwestern  judge  who  sanctioned  an  evic- 
tion was  dragged  from  his  court  by  raging  farmers  and  almost 
lynched.14  Sheriffs,  attempting  to  enforce  foreclosures,  met  vio- 
lent resistance.  Troops  marched  into  agricultural  regions  to  break 
strikes  of  producers.  Something  had  to  be  done— and  done  quickly 
—if  the  administration  intended  to  placatef  that  vast  and  desperate 
section  of  the  population  which  seemed  likely  to  get  completely 
out  of  hand. 

President  Roosevelt  rushed  his  farm  program  through  Con- 
gress. The  resulting  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  had 
as  its  purpose  the  limitation  of  farm  production  without  sacri- 
ficing the  income  of  the  producer.  The  goal  was  to  restore  farm 
prices  to  "parity,"  (the  relationship  they  bore  to  non-agricultural 
products  between  1909-1914)  through  restriction  of  the  size  of 
crops  either  by  renting  land  and  keeping  it  out  of  cultivation,  or 
by  contracting  directly  with  the  farmers  to  plant  less.  In  either 
case,  farmers  would  be  recompensed  by  payments  financed  out 
of  processing  taxes. 

Unquestionably  such  subsidies  assisted  farmers  considerably. 
Yet  the  campaign  of  destruction,  the  waste  inherent  in  plowing 
under  cotton,  slaughtering  little  pigs,  dumping  milk,  and  allow- 
ing fruit  to  rot  on  trees  while  multitudes  went  improperly  clothed 
and  insufficiently  fed  aroused  deep  resentment  among  farmers 
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and  consumers  alike.  Even  donkeys  balked  at  the  A.A.A.  One 
poet  observed: 

Dis  donkey,  uset  tub  middles 
En'  'fraid  o'  ruinin'  rows, 
He  needs  tub  luhn  dat  cotton, 
Ain't  really  meant  fuh  clothes.15 

In  addition,  processors  transferred  taxes  levied  on  them  directly 
to  the  consumers  in  the  form  of  higher  prices.  The  ensuing  con- 
tradiction was  only  too  obvious.  The  administration  had  declared 
its  desire  to  augment  purchasing  power,  yet  the  A.A.A.  drove  up 
the  cost  of  living.  Far  more  sensible  in  aim,  but  much  too  limited, 
were  the  purchases  of  farm  products  by  the  Federal  Surplus  Relief 
Corporation  which  distributed  these  surpluses  to  the  unemployed. 

The  A.A.A.  came  into  being  too  late  to  limit  wheat  production 
in  1933.  However,  the  price  of  cotton,  livestock,  even  wheat  rose 
in  anticipation  of  shorter  crops.  But  these  speculative  gains  could 
not  be  maintained.  The  1931  cotton  crop,  for  example,  was  so 
good  that  acreage  reductions  did  not  reduce  carry-overs  nearly 
so  drastically  as  had  been  planned.  While  gross  farm  income  in 
1933  exceeded  1932  by  over  one  billion  dollars,  the  total  still 
fell  short  of  i93i.16  True,  land  values  climbed,  but  such  increases 
proved  a  mixed  blessing  since  foreclosures  became  more  profita- 
ble. The  rate  of  foreclosures  for  the  year  exceeded  1932  by  ten 
per  thousand  farms.17  Over  and  above  all  these  objections,  the 
A.A.A.  offered  little  or  nothing  to  small  farmers.  Benefit  pay- 
ments, computed  according  to  the  amount  by  which  the  farmers 
reduced  production,  were  of  inconsiderable  importance  to  those 
with  small  parcels  of  land.  Furthermore,  what  cash  the  poor 
farmers  received  was  immediately  impounded  by  mortgage  hold- 
ers and  tax  collectors.  Thousands  of  sharecroppers  discovered  that 
they  were  superfluous  after  the  landowners  entered  into  agree- 
ments with  the  government  to  let  fields  lie  idle.  The  rise  in 
prices  so  eagerly  sought  by  the  administration  meant  that  the 
farmers'  cost  of  living  went  up  while  the  income  of  the  small 
producer  did  not  keep  pace. 

Yet  the  A.A.A.  was  too  recently  enacted  and  too  untried  by 
the  end  of  1933  to  permit  any  final  judgment  of  its  wisdom.  The 
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rich  and  middle  farmers  approved  it— a  poll  of  those  receiving 
benefits  (which  naturally  did  not  include  most  sharecroppers, 
or  other  very  small  producers)  expressed  overwhelming  endorse- 
ment of  the  A.A.A.  The  legislation  would  undergo  more  rigorous 
tests  in  the  succeeding  years.  What  seemed  all-important  was 
President  Roosevelt's  recognition  of  farm  crisis  and  his  willing- 
ness to  do  something  about  it,  even  though  his  program  was 
hardly  more  than  an  extension  of  Republican  policies  of  crop 
limitation.  On  the  other  hand,  benefit  payments,  however  inade- 
quate and  no  matter  how  small  a  percentage  went  to  the  little 
farmers  who  needed  them  most,  broke  with  the  stiff-necked  Re- 
publican refusal  to  sanction  any  subsidy  for  agriculture.  As  a 
group,  the  farmers  had  high  hopes  of  extending  the  benefits  and 
distributing  them  more  equitably.  Momentarily,  at  least,  they 
were  content  to  wait  and  see  what  would  happen.  But  not  even 
the  most  optimistic  expected  the  A.A.A.  to  end  the  chronic 
agrarian  depression.  More  than  ever  before,  the  crisis  in  agricul- 
ture appeared  incurable.  The  A.A.A.  was  an  admission  of  bank- 
ruptcy and  hopelessness  on  the  part  of  monopoly  when  con- 
fronted with  the  ever-present  farm  crisis: 

The  administration  turned  its  attention  to  industry.  More  far 
reaching  even  than  the  A.A.A.  was  the  elaborate  National  Indus- 
trial Recovery  Act  of  June,  1933.  Again,  the  legislation  had  the 
purpose  of  bolstering  consumer  purchasing  power.  By  promoting 
self-regulation  in  industry  through  industrial  codes  of  "fair  com- 
petition" both  voluntary  and  mandatory,  and  through  labor 
codes,  trade  agreements,  and  licensing,  the  administration  de- 
sired to  regulate  competition  and  curtail  overproduction.  The 
President,  receiving  from  Congress  the  right  to  appoint  boards, 
directors,  and  agencies  responsible  to  him,  forthwith  created  the 
National  Recovery  Administration  whose  duty  it  was  to  organize 
business  and  to  eliminate  impediments  standing  in  the  way  of 
recovery.  The  codes,  supervised  by  the  appointed  boards,  became 
mandatory  on  all  signatories.  In  addition,  actions  taken  under 
the  codes  were  exempted  from  prosecution  for  violation  of  the 
anti-trust  laws. 

By  sweeping  aside  anti-trust  restrictions,  the  N.R.A.  won  the 
benedictions  of  most  monopolists.  At  last  the  federal  government 
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gave  the  great  industrialists  virtually  unlimited  discretion  to  fix 
prices  and  to  determine  trade  practices,  as  the  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce  had  been  urging  for  the  past  few  years. 
Moreover,  the  legislation  encouraged  large  corporations  to  con- 
sult among  themselves,  to  combine  to  strengthen  monopoly  with- 
out regard  for  hampering  laws  now  considered  obsolete.  Suddenly 
big  business  was  informed  that  it  had  a  free  hand— something 
even  the  Republican  administrations,  which  had  served  monop- 
oly so  loyally,  had  not  dared  openly  to  concede.  The  mighty 
applauded. 

Approval  by  the  high  priests  of  capitalism  remained  insuffi- 
cient to  sell  the  administration's  program  to  the  majority  of 
people.  To  the  small  businessman,  the  N.R.A.  held  out  promises 
of  better  times,  suggesting  that  renewed  business  activity  would 
follow  the  signing  of  the  codes  and  would  assure  prosperity  to 
him  as  well  as  to  the  leading  corporations.  But  the  most  impor- 
tant group  by  which  the  N.R.A.  must  be  endorsed  was  the 
working  class.  Workers  had  no  interest  in  further  concessions 
to  the  monopolists.  The  unemployed  had  organized  and  were 
demanding  measures  that  would  bring  some  sort  of  benefit  to 
them.  In  order  to  win  the  support  of  the  majority  of  people,  the 
N.R.A.  had  to  include  more  than  favors  to  the  corporations. 
Besides,  the  administration  had  need  to  be  explicit,  especially 
since  Senator  Hugo  L.  Black  had  been  pressing  a  bill  in  Congress 
limiting  working  time  in  most  large  industries  to  thirty  hours  a 
week.  The  Roosevelt  forces  viewed  the  Black  bill  with  a  disap- 
proving eye.  The  N.R.A.,  as  it  was  worded,  offered  labor  a  great 
deal  more,  contended  administration  spokesmen.  Aside  from  con- 
taining a  strict  declaration  that  all  codes  must  contain  provisions 
specifying  maximum  hours  and  minimum  wages,  the  Act  con- 
tained an  important  grant  to  workers  in  unions.  Section  ya  de- 
clared that  workers  "shall  have  the  right  to  organize  and  bargain 
collectively  through  representatives  of  their  own  choosing."  With 
such  explicit  promises,  designed  to  win  the  enthusiastic  backing 
for  the  N.R.A.  by  the  employees  of  mine,  mill  and  factory,  there 
seemed  little  doubt  that  labor  would  enthusiastically  applaud 
the  other  grants  made  to  the  owners. 
The  expectation  was  fully  justified.  The  A.F.  of  L.  executive 
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council  cheered  wildly.  Everywhere  workers  jubilantly  hailed  the 
N.R.A.  as  a  great  victory.  The  most  important  labor  leaders,  so 
it  appeared,  worded  and  urged  the  adoption  of  this  "bill  of 
rights"— John  L.  Lewis  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  Sidney 
Hillman  of  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers,  William  Green 
and  others.  The  N.R.A.,  while  it  strengthened  monopoly,  like- 
wise acknowledged  the  important  role  of  labor  in  the  life  of 
America. 

Of  course,  the  promises  of  the  N.R.A.  had  still  to  be  tested. 
That  the  government  had  finally  embraced  "planning"  seemed 
at  first  the  most  significant  implication  of  the  new  law.  This 
departure  cheered  groups  whose  conception  of  what  constituted 
planning  and  what  exactly  could  be  expected  from  the  N.R.A. 
differed  widely.  Union  leaders  talked  vaguely  of  achieving  "indus- 
trial democracy";  the  Socialist  Party  saw  the  program  as  a  step 
toward  socialism;  various  splinter  and  panacea  organizations 
claimed  vindication  for  their  particular  cure-all  schemes;  liberals 
and  progressives  celebrated  it  as  a  charter  of  liberty;  and  with 
less  fanfare,  the  monopolists  (who  had  talked  much  of  planning 
of  the  type  proposed  by  Gerard  Swope,  head  of  the  General 
Electric  Company)  approved  the  N.R.A.  as  a  means  to  raise  prices 
without  granting  the  government  too  close  supervision  over  busi- 
ness. Each  faction  felt  that  finally  the  country  had  been  more  or 
less  turned  over  to  forces  it  considered  beneficial.  Of  all  the 
parties  only  the  Communist  condemned  the  N.R.A.  as  illusory 
and  downright  dangerous  to  all  the  people— with  the  exception 
of  the  big  owners. 

Having  placed  legislation  on  statute  books,  it  was  necessary  to 
implement  it.  Speed,  according  to  the  administration,  was  essen- 
tial to  obtain  the  full  advantage  envisaged  by  the  N.R.A.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  appointed  General  Hugh  S.  Johnson  to  administer 
the  act.  He  could  have  selected  no  more  energetic  executive  than 
the  blustering  Johnson.  The  General  plunged  straightway  into 
the  task  of  codifying  industry,  and  seeing  to  it  that  America  fell 
into  line,  with  each  segment  in  its  proper  place.  Since  the  stu- 
pendous task  of  formulating  codes  for  every  industry  necessitated 
some  delay,  he  persuaded  President  Roosevelt  to  institute  "blan- 
ket codes"  to  prevail  until  more  specific  codes  could  be  arranged. 
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As  chief  of  staff  for  the  N.R.A.,  General  Johnson  proved  him- 
self remarkably  impartial.  To  labor  he  made  clear  that  he  re- 
quired absolute  obedience  and  the  cessation  of  strikes,  protests, 
recalcitrance  of  any  kind.  Workers  must  gratefully  and  unques- 
tioningly  accept  whatever  the  code  makers  decided  to  grant  them. 
To  the  monopolists,  the  redoubtable  General  assumed  an  equally 
forthright  manner.  He  yelled  and  berated  those  who  seemed 
somewhat  reluctant  to  abide  by  his  commands,  and  when  the 
great  did  not  give  way,  the  General  roared  the  louder  and  suavely 
capitulated  to  them.  As  administrator,  he  surrounded  himself  with 
advisers  enlisted  almost  wholly  from  the  ranks  of  big  business. 
Local  N.R.A.  boards  approved  by  him  more  often  than  not  were 
dominated  by  the  most  powerful  financiers  and  industrialists  of  the 
locality.  Of  course,  consumer  and  labor  groups  gained  theoretical 
representation  on  N.R.A.  boards,  but  the  busy  General  had 
little  interest  in  opinions  that  seemed  likely  to  delay  action  and 
at  times  even  to  challenge  his  methods. 

The  N.R.A.  offered  unlimited  possibilities.  In  the  army,  the 
General  had  commanded  a  brigade;  in  the  administration,  he 
commanded  all  workers,  businessmen,  consumers— in  fact,  the 
majority  of  the  nation.  Yet,  while  the  General  was  willing  enough 
to  issue  orders,  he  also  realized  the  strategical  importance  of 
heartening  those  about  to  enter  battle  with  a  selection  of  martial 
music,  and  the  value  of  bestowing  decorations  to  encourage  hero- 
ism and  self-sacrifice.  The  N.R.A.  made  full  use  of  such  devices. 
The  press  popularized  the  legislation  with  a  campaign  of  hysteria 
and  ballyhoo.  The  Blue  Eagle,  symbol  of  cooperation  and  enlist- 
ment in  a  code,  appeared  on  store  windows,  letter  heads,  mer- 
chandise. To  be  without  a  Blue  Eagle  was  tantamount  to  betrayal; 
the  weapons  to  be  used  against  traitors  were  unofficial  boycott 
and  opprobrium,  of  which  the  boycott  seemed  to  have  the  most 
immediate  effect  in  persuading  small  merchants  to  toe  the  line. 
Housewives  displayed  "I  will  cooperate!"  cards  in  their  windows. 
N.R.A.  parades  marched  through  the  streets  of  every  city  and 
town,  with  the  band  playing  "Happy  Days  Are  Here  Againl"  and 
floats  requesting  the  public  to  buy  a  certain  product  or  to  patro- 
nize a  certain  store  because  there  the  Blue  Eagle  held  an  honored 
place.  And  constantly,  the  irrepressible  General  bellowed  words 
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of  encouragement  and  warning  over  the  radio,  threatening  to 
"crack  down"  on  "chiselers,"  while  lesser  lights  repeated  his  mes- 
sage, a  bit  more  soberly  perhaps,  though  the  General's  colorful 
mixture  of  barrack  and  barroom  language  had  a  definite  effect 
on  American  oratory. 

The  circus  of  demagogy  dominated  the  life  of  the  nation.  With 
the  enactment  of  the  N.R.A.,  President  Roosevelt  completed  the 
skeleton  of  the  New  Deal  on  the  domestic  front.  But  monetary 
inflation,  the  abandonment  of  the  gold  standard,  the  desire  to 
collect  war  debts— all  had  repercussions  abroad  and  demanded 
recognition  of  new  relationships  with  other  nations.  Almost  im- 
mediately after  the  inauguration  of  President  Roosevelt,  Prime 
Minister  MacDonald  of  England  and  Premier  Herriot  of  France 
crossed  the  ocean  to  confer  with  the  President.  In  both  instances, 
the  outcome  was  vague.  So  far  as  conversations  with  MacDonald 
went,  the  President  made  clear  that  he  intended  to  collect  the 
war  debts  and  would  use  this  intention  as  a  weapon  to  obtain 
monetary  stabilization.  To  Herriot,  the  President  also  refused 
concessions  on  the  war  debt  (France  had  already  defaulted  on  one 
payment),  and  sidestepped  commitments  on  stabilization. 

Plans  for  a  World  Economic  Conference,  to  be  held  at  London, 
had  been  known  for  some  time,  and  before  his  inauguration 
President  Roosevelt  had  agreed  to  American  participation.  He 
made  clear,  during  the  visits  of  the  French  and  British  premiers 
that  in  the  opinion  of  the  administration  the  Conference  pro- 
vided no  suitable  place  for  the  discussion  of  war  debts.  Major 
attention,  in  the  opinion  of  the  American  government,  should 
center  on  such  matters  as  currency  stabilization,  tariff,  silver,  the 
export  of  wheat  and  related  subjects.  But  no  government  exhib- 
ited any  great  eagerness  to  commit  itself  in  advance  to  any  very 
definite  program,  least  of  all  the  United  States.  A  temporary 
tariff  truce  was  proposed  and  entered  into  by  the  nations  invited 
to  the  Conference;  as  finally  adopted,  the  truce  was  severely 
modified  by  the  French  and  British.  A  further  proposal  of  a 
"gentleman's  agreement"  to  stabilize  currencies  temporarily,  with 
the  understanding  that  the  arrangement  could  be  terminated  at 
a  moment's  notice,  caused  a  fall  in  American  commodity  and 
security  prices  and  led  President  Roosevelt  to  reject  the  plan. 
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Finally,  as  the  date  for  the  Conference  approached,  the  Presi- 
dent selected  Secretary  of  State  Cordell  Hull  to  head  the  American 
delegation.  The  general  impression  existed  that  the  United 
States  would  favor  monetary  stabilization.  The  chances  of  success 
at  the  Conference  were  not  increased  when  Prime  Minister  Mac- 
Donald  opened  the  sessions  by  referring  to  the  war  debts  and  to 
the  injustice  of  the  present  obligations  in  a  way  to  anger  the 
American  delegation  and  the  President.  From  that  moment  on,  in 
an  atmosphere  of  maximum  confusion  and  bad  temper,  the 
Conference  mulled  over  various  questions,  giving  most  attention 
to  the  problem  of  stabilization.  The  American  representatives 
quarreled  among  themselves,  each  delegate  sure  that  he  alone 
could  correctly  interpret  President  Roosevelt's  desires.  As  the 
Conference  seemed  about  to  break  up  and  as  the  acrimony  among 
the  Americans  grew  to  menacing  proportions,  the  President 
dramatically  despatched  Raymond  Moley,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State,  with  a  message  to  Secretary  Hull.  The  arrival  of  Moley 
caused  a  sensation  throughout  the  English  press.  Whatever  in- 
structions he  brought  to  London,  they  were  of  no  consequence 
when  almost  immediately  the  Conference  received  a  belligerent 
message  from  President  Roosevelt  summarily  vetoing  any  plan 
that  would  bind  the  United  States  to  stabilization. 

The  World  Economic  Conference  had  failed.  What  is  more,  it 
had  been  smashed  by  President  Roosevelt,  who  had  suddenly 
decided  that  to  follow  the  English  on  currency  stabilization  would 
seriously  menace  America's  position  in  world  trade.  After  a  de- 
cent interval,  the  Conference  disbanded.  It  had  achieved  nothing 
of  major  import;  it  had  attempted  to  save  face  by  reaching  agree- 
ments limiting  the  export  of  silver,  and  setting  quotas  on  wheat 
shipments  of  the  large  wheat-growing  countries. 

The  New  Deal's  first  adventure  in  foreign  affairs  had  by  no 
means  ingratiated  the  Roosevelt  administration  with  the  other 
great  imperialisms.  Yet  it  had  maintained  a  completely  free  hand 
for  America  with  regard  to  its  currency  policy.  Relations  with 
England,  in  particular,  remained  outwardly  friendly;  but  rivalry 
between  the  two  nations  and  the  British  fear  that  depreciation 
of  the  dollar  would  make  severe  inroads  into  English  foreign 
trade,  implied  that  these  cordial  relations  were  superficial  and 
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concealed  severe  antagonisms.  Likewise,  the  question  of  war 
debts  did  not  make  for  friendly  feeling.  President  Roosevelt  ac- 
cepted a  "token"  payment  from  England,  declaring  that  heavily 
reduced  payments  did  not  constitute  default.  The  prospect,  how- 
ever, of  collecting  even  token  payments  much  longer  seemed  very 
slight. 

6 

The  main  outlines  of  the  New  Deal  had  been  fixed  by  the  middle 
of  July,  1933.  For  the  next  few  months,  the  administration 
labored  over  the  considerable  task  of  putting  into  motion  ma- 
chinery approved  by  Congress.  With  the  end  of  the  year,  sufficient 
evidence  existed  to  allow  at  least  a  tentative  appraisal  of  the 
effectiveness  of  the  Roosevelt  program  in  dealing  with  depression. 
Clearly,  the  New  Deal  contained  no  departure  that  could  be 
considered  "revolutionary,"  despite  the  praise  showered  on  it 
by  those  who  foresaw  a  new  order  wherein  the  partnership  of 
capital  and  labor— Roosevelt's  words— would  abolish  friction  be- 
tween classes  and  put  an  end  to  unemployment  and  insecurity. 
On  analysis,  the  New  Deal  was  discovered  to  be  content  with  far 
less.  It  had  saved  the  credit  system  from  utter  collapse  by  restor- 
ing the  stability  of  the  largest  financial  institutions  and  by  re- 
stricting the  more  flagrant  abuses  in  banking.  It  had  devaluated 
the  dollar  in  the  expectation  of  lightening  the  burden  of  debts 
under  which  the  farmers  and  middle  classes  staggered,  but  the 
dollar  had  not  depreciated  in  nearly  so  abrupt  a  fashion  as  had 
originally  been  anticipated.  Nevertheless,  devaluation  continued 
and  with  it  the  United  States  obtained  a  considerable  advantage 
in  the  contest  for  a  larger  share  of  the  world  market,  especially 
in  recapturing  losses  sustained  immediately  after  the  pound  cut 
loose  from  the  gold  standard.  Moreover,  the  New  Deal  had  been 
a  boon  to  large  and  middle  farmers;  yet  agricultural  prices,  arti- 
ficially heightened  by  subsidies  and  restriction  of  production,  had 
if  anything  placed  the  small  farmers  (the  great  majority),  plus 
the  sharecroppers  and  tenants,  in  a  worse  position  than  they 
had  ever  been  in  before.  High  duties  against  "dumping"  (the 
term  seemingly  included  all  imports  that  threatened  domestic 
prices)  retained  the  home  market  against  all  outside  competition. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  rise  in  prices  directly  negated  the  main 
purpose  of  the  New  Deal— to  resuscitate  purchasing  power. 

It  was  this  inability  to  bolster  purchasing  power  without  rais- 
ing the  living  costs  of  the  masses  that  plagued  the  administration. 
Try  as  he  might,  Roosevelt  could  find  no  road  out  of  the  di- 
lemma. Indeed,  the  suspension  of  the  anti-trust  laws  made  the 
puzzle  no  simpler.  For,  by  strengthening  monopoly,  he  made  the 
survival  of  the  small  businessman  even  more  hazardous.  So  too, 
regulation  of  wages  through  the  establishment  of  maximum 
hours  and  minimum  wages  did  not  bring  any  more  satisfactory 
results.  For  minimum  rates  of  pay  had  an  unfortunate  tendency 
to  become  maximums;  wage  standards  fell  in  consequence.  On 
top  of  this,  inflation  swelled  commodity  prices,  which  caused  real 
wages  to  decline  during  the  two  years  of  N.R.A.  Those  fortunate 
enough  to  have  jobs  complained  that  wages  did  not  keep  pace 
with  the  7  per  cent  advance  in  food  prices  or  the  26  per  cent  rise 
in  retail  prices  during  the  final  months  of  iggg.18 

The  campaign  against  unemployment  also  bogged  down.  Innu- 
merable delays  rendered  the  public  works  program  of  small  value; 
the  few  projects  finally  launched  were  insufficient  to  decrease  to 
any  considerable  degree  the  numbers  of  jobless.  Federal  relief 
alleviated  the  worst  suffering— at  least  it  helped  purchasing  power 
—but  relief  did  not  put  the  idle  back  to  work. 

All  in  all,  the  New  Deal's  search  for  revival  could  not  be  said 
to  have  been  the  spectacular  success  the  administration  claimed  it 
was.  Securities  had  strengthened  momentarily,  but  the  specula- 
tive rise  had  ended  in  another  market  slump.  Workers  rehired 
in  the  first  expectation  of  unprecedented  sales  found  themselves 
back  on  relief  as  demand  for  products  failed  to  develop,  and 
what  orders  there  were  could  be  filled  by  skeleton  staffs  operating 
improved  machinery.  Throughout  the  depression  rationalization 
had  proceeded,  so  much  so  that  a  50  per  cent  increase  in  indus- 
trial production  between  March  and  June,  1933,  caused  only 
a  small  rise  in  employment;  in  the  extreme  case  of  the  Ford 
Motor  Company,  output  went  up  10  per  cent,  but  employment 
was  one-fifth  less  than  during  the  previous  year.19  True,  as  infla- 
tion progressed,  the  largest  corporations  began  once  more  to  show 
profits  in  place  of  deficits.  The  National  City  Bank  reported  that 
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while  1,475  business  firms  had  a  deficit  of  $97,000,000  in  1932, 
by  1933  they  could  announce  net  profits  of  $661,000,000;  and  that 
the  net  profits  in  1934  of  important  manufacturing  and  trading 
companies  rose  64  per  cent  over  1933.  Yet  gains  for  large  com- 
panies did  not  spell  recovery  for  millions  of  the  population  who 
idled,  while  debts  smothered  the  farmers  and  the  number  of 
failures  among  small  businessmen  mounted. 

Despite  the  unpropitious  beginning,  the  American  people  waited 
patiently  before  condemning  the  New  Deal  or  branding  as  false 
the  promises  made  for  it.  The  country  suspended  judgment.  The 
majority  of  Americans  believed  that  President  Roosevelt  was  at 
least  trying  to  follow  a  path  different  from  that  trod  by  Hoover. 
The  New  Deal,  by  instituting  relief  projects  no  matter  how  in- 
sufficient, departed  from  the  Hoover  theory  that  poverty  and 
want  had  their  cause  in  the  improvidence  and  laziness  of  those 
out  of  work.  President  Roosevelt  frankly  admitted  that  the  sys- 
tem had  faltered  and  that  the  suffering  of  millions  could  no  more 
be  blamed  on  the  victims  than  the  farmers  could  be  held  respon- 
sible for  drought.  And  having  made  this  admission,  the  people 
could  hope  that  the  administration  would  act  accordingly  by 
raising  relief  standards,  increasing  the  amount  and  extent  of 
social  services,  providing  adequate  care  for  the  aged,  the  sick,  and 
the  millions  who  could  find  no  work. 

But  when  Congress  convened  in  January,  1934,  it  did  nothing 
to  alter  the  direction  or  scope  of  the  New  Deal.  It  enacted  meas- 
ures for  the  most  part  reinforcing  policies  already  enunciated. 
Thus  the  legislature  approved  the  purchase  of  silver  at  prices 
above  the  world  market  level,  a  sop  to  the  inflationist  bloc  as 
well  as  a  gift  in  profits  of  over  five  million  dollars  to  holders  of 
silver  mines  and  securities,  among  them  William  Randolph 
Hearst  and  Father  Coughlin.  The  A.A.A.  was  extended  in  such 
a  way  as  to  make  the  reduction  of  cotton-growing  acreage  com- 
pulsory, and  to  bring  sugar,  tobacco,  potatoes,  and  other  crops 
under  federal  control.  Tax  rates  on  both  private  and  corporate 
incomes  increased,  providing  more  revenue  to  defray  expendi- 
tures. Railroad  workers  over  sixty-five  years  of  age  were  granted 
pensions,  a  new  departure.  The  State  Department  was  permitted 
to  draw  up  reciprocal  trade  agreements  with  other  nations  for 
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the  purpose  of  promoting  foreign  trade.  Passage  of  the  largest 
peace-time  armament  program  in  history  rounded  off  the  record. 

Clearly  Congress  was  still  at  the  beck  and  call  of  the  Chief 
Executive.  But  President  Roosevelt  failed  to  use  his  leadership 
more  decisively  to  propose  measures  that  would  have  eliminated 
apparent  weaknesses  and  omissions  in  the  New  Deal.  It  was  dis- 
appointing too  after  such  meager  advances,  even  though  the  cor- 
porations objected  to  the  rising  taxes  and  to  such  gestures  as 
railroad  pensions,  to  find  the  President  in  February,  1934,  reas- 
suring big  business  that  it  had  nothing  to  fear  from  the  adminis- 
tration. The  cautious  words  seemed  superfluous  to  most  people  in 
view  of  the  record.  The  largest  corporations  had  been  steadily 
climbing  out  of  the  red  and  had  for  the  most  part  resumed  sub- 
stantial dividend  payments.  Only  the  monopolists  had  no  cause 
to  complain  over  the  workings  of  the  New  Deal,  though  the  mo- 
nopolists were  loudest  in  their  condemnation  of  all  concessions 
to  the  majority.  What  was  discouraging  about  the  President's 
flirtation  with  reaction  was  the  indication  that  the  "forgotten 
man"  could  for  the  moment  expect  little  more. 

Not  that  the  President  had  turned  his  back  on  the  underdog. 
His  speeches  contained  purple  passages  of  assurance  and  courage 
for  the  masses.  But  before  aid  could  be  extended  to  the  majority, 
the  President  sought  to  enlist  the  sympathy  and  generosity  of 
those  who  were  never  forgotten.  Therefore,  he  pledged  to  the  mo- 
nopolists that  the  administration  would  tread  still  more  cautiously 
in  the  future.  Like  Hoover,  the  President  wanted  to  restore  confi- 
dence. The  capitalists,  he  believed,  should  be  persuaded  to  sub- 
merge selfish  interests  for  the  common  good;  his  reassurances  were 
designed  to  persuade  the  great  industrialists  and  financiers  to  act 
with  enlightened  altruism,  for  the  benefits  would  then  be  great 
for  all.  If  the  workers  and  farmers  enjoyed  a  more  substantial 
share  of  the  nation's  income,  the  entire  economy  would  be 
sounder  and  more  efficient. 

The  mighty  were  not  impressed.  They  refused  to  subscribe  to 
Roosevelt's  formula  in  the  first  place;  furthermore,  they  found 
it  inconceivable  that  they  should  be  expected  to  forego  an  immedi- 
ate profit  on  the  promise  of  some  indefinite  prize  in  the  future. 
For  all  the  President's  preachments,  the  industrialists  and  bankers 
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concentrated  their  energies  on  the  pursuit  of  higher  returns  on 
their  investments  in  the  present.  Suspension  of  the  anti-trust  laws 
simplified  their  task.  And  despite  rebuffs,  President  Roosevelt  kept 
repeating  the  same  refrain.  He  continued  to  defer  to  the  lords  of 
Wall  Street.  Whenever  he  approved  a  measure  that  might  be  con- 
strued as  favorable  to  the  majority  (soon  dubbed  "a  move  to  the 
left"),  he  more  than  compensated  by  extending  new  favors  to  the 
entrenched. 

After  a  year  of  the  New  Deal,  the  balance  sheet  had  a  decidedly 
unbalanced  appearance.  Crop  reduction,  the  goal  of  the  A.A.A., 
received  grim  support  from  a  fearful  drought  that  scorched  three- 
quarters  of  the  country's  farm  area  in  twenty-seven  states.  Prices 
rose,  and  with  them  the  total  cash  income  from  agriculture. 
Nature  had  succeeded  in  drastically  curtailing  crops.  The  admin- 
istration proffered  some  relief  to  the  victims,  but  again  the  small 
farmers,  sharecroppers,  and  tenants  bore  the  brunt  of  disaster. 
Foreclosures  became  more  frequent;  especially  hard  hit  were  the 
Negroes  of  the  South.  Farm  depression  continued.  Nor  could  it  be 
blamed  exclusively  on  the  drought,  since  the  plowing  under  in  the 
little  affected  cotton  fields  forced  thousands  off  the  land  into  the 
ranks  of  the  city  jobless.  Even  if  the  A. A. A.  had  functioned  un- 
hampered (some  said  "unaided")  by  the  drought,  the  improvement 
of  agriculture  would  have  been  far  below  the  sanguine  prophecies 
of  the  Roosevelt  government. 

Production  of  all  industries  in  1934,  however,  registered  de- 
cided advances,  15  per  cent  above  the  lowest  point  of  1932,  though 
still  20  per  cent  below  the  average  for  the  years  1923  to  1925. 
Unemployment  decreased  approximately  three  millions— but  thir- 
teen millions  still  searched  for  work.  Child  labor  had  been  re- 
duced—a notable  achievement.  Negro  workers,  in  contrast,  found 
that  when  wages  rose,  they  lost  employment  altogether,  since 
southern  owners  would  not  pay  higher  rates  to  this  intensely  ex- 
ploited minority.  The  Civilian  Works  Administration  had  lapsed, 
and  the  two  millions  it  had  given  temporary  employment  returned 
to  the  already  overflowing  relief  rolls.  For  a  period,  the  Emergency 
Relief  Administration  absorbed  some  of  the  load,  but  at  best  the 
E.R.A.  pursued  a  hand-to-mouth  existence  as  precarious  as  that 
formerly  the  lot  of  C.W.A.  Slowly  the  idea  began  to  be  accepted 
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that  the  unemployed  would  henceforth  be  present  never  to  be 
wholly  absorbed  in  industry  or  other  occupations.  Relief  could 
not  continue  to  be  a  temporary  program;  it  must  become  a  per- 
manent function  of  government,  caring  for  millions  of  workers 
who  would  never  be  employed  in  an  America  functioning  under 
the  profit  system. 

Ironically,  the  New  Deal  had  rescued  monopoly  at  the  direct 
expense  of  the  masses.  Such  was  the  conclusion  of  the  National 
Recovery  Review  Board,  on  which  Clarence  Darrow  acted  as 
chairman.  The  Darrow  report,  published  in  1934,  stated: 

The  opinion,  therefore,  is  forced  upon  us  from  what  we 
have  heard  so  far,  that  "fair  competition"  is  merely  a  resound- 
ing and  illusory  phrase.  .  .  .  The  dangers  of  monopoly 
which  are  inherent  in  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act 
cannot  be  revealed  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  if  fact- 
finding  and  enforcement  are  thus  controlled  by  industrial 
combinations  in  the  different  industries.  Inevitably  this 
means  control  by  the  largest  producers.20 

Monopoly  itself  showed  no  reluctance  in  acknowledging  the  char- 
acter of  the  N.R.A.  "The  codes,  so  far  as  they  are  effective,  limit 
competition,"  admitted  The  Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle. 
"That  is  what  they  are  intended  to  do."  21  A  Wall  Street  publica- 
tion, The  Annalist,  pointed  out: 

The  large  aggregates  of  financial  capital  stand  to  benefit 
in  the  long  run  from  the  new  regime— the  elimination  of 
competitive  methods,  closer  welding  together  of  the  private 
banking  with  the  governmental  financial  apparatus,  the  in- 
crease of  control  and  co-ordination— all  are  elements  of 
strength  of  the  future  of  financial  capitalism.22 

The  administration  for  its  part  contended  that  encourage- 
ment granted  monopoly  by  the  codes  was  offset  by  the  recognition 
of  labor's  right  to  organize  and  bargain  collectively.  In  Section  ya 
of  the  N.R.A.  could  be  found  reason  enough  why  workers  should 
and  must  support  the  New  Deal,  since  for  the  first  time  legislation 
specifically  recognized  the  rights  of  the  wage  earners.  To  this 
opinion,  William  Green  and  the  executive  council  of  the  Ameri- 
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can  Federation  of  Labor  gave  fulsome  assent.  The  N.R.A.,  they 
averred,  represented  "a  new  charter  of  freedom  for  American 
labor."  Workers  read  the  clause— and  were  persuaded.  Unions,  so 
they  were  promised,  finally  could  be  freed  from  employer  coercion 
and  interference.  If  the  open  shoppers  persisted  in  refusing  to 
accord  just  treatment  to  labor,  the  government  would  step  in  and 
force  compliance.  Little  attention  was  given  to  the  omission  of 
labor  representatives  from  the  code  boards,  though  their  participa- 
tion had  been  promised.  Not  until  later  did  labor  begin  to  point 
to  the  fact  that  out  of  775  basic  and  supplementary  codes,  only 
26  allowed  labor  a  place  on  code  authorities. 

But  in  the  early  stages  of  the  N.R.A.,  workers  assumed  that  the 
administration  meant  what  it  explicitly  stated.  They  blithely  set 
out  to  build  the  unions  without  fear  of  reprisals.  The  United  Mine 
Workers,  an  industrial  union  led  by  John  L.  Lewis,  swept  through 
the  anthracite  and  bituminous  regions  and  the  miners  flocked  to 
join.  In  four  months  the  U.M.W.  tripled  in  size.  With  equal  suc- 
cess, the  semi-industrial  needle  trades  unions  recruited  enthusiasti- 
cally, building  their  organizations  from  the  low  points  of  the  de- 
pression years.  But  the  craft  unions  experienced  no  such  rapid 
increase.  Not  that  workers  did  not  wish  to  be  organized,  but  the 
old-line  officials  feared  the  sudden  influx  of  new  members,  par- 
ticularly in  the  mass-production  industries  of  automobile,  rubber, 
glass,  and  steel. 

Craft  demarcations  raised  the  further  problem  of  deciding 
where  one  jurisdiction  began  and  the  other  ended.  But  such  prob- 
lems in  the  early  days  of  N.R.A.  appeared  academic  to  most 
workers  in  the  great  industrial  plants  who  lacked  experience  in 
the  union  movement.  Subtle  questions  of  jurisdiction  neither 
bothered  them  nor  restrained  their  eagerness  to  join  the  unions. 
They  flocked  into  "federal"  unions,  temporary  bodies  set  up  by  the 
A.F.  of  L.  executive  council  to  recruit  new  members,  corralling 
them  until  the  time  when  they  should  be  reallotted  to  the  national 
unions  claiming  jurisdiction,  or  until  such  a  time  as  a  new  inclu- 
sive union  could  be  formed. 

Little  doubt  remained  that  the  N.R.A.  offered  the  encourage- 
ment necessary  for  some  sort  of  organization.  American  workers 
showed  themselves  only  too  eager  to  join  together  for  mutual  pro- 
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tection.  Now  that  the  President  had  given  the  word  to  go  ahead, 
and  furthermore  had  promised  workers  the  protection  of  the  fed- 
eral government,  men  rushed  to  take  advantage  of  this  concession 
with  a  despatch  that  appalled  William  Green  and  his  craft  sup- 
porters. Where  would  it  end,  they  asked  themselves,  and  what 
would  be  the  result?  Cautiously— and  with  guarded  secrecy— the 
order  went  out  from  the  executive  council  to  A.F.  of  L.  field 
organizers  to  slow  up  recruiting  and  to  discourage  it  wherever 
possible.  Instead  of  stirring  up  enthusiasm  for  organization,  the 
heads  of  the  A.F.  of  L.  raised  obstacles.  Too  rapid  expansion  would 
give  voting  power  within  the  unions  to  the  uninitiated.  The  hold 
of  the  bureaucracy  on  comfortable,  well-paying  jobs  might  be 
weakened.  In  addition,  it  soon  became  clear  that  to  mean  anything 
the  unions  in  mass-production  plants  must  adopt  industrial  union 
forms  which  the  majority  of  the  executive  council  could  not  bring 
themselves  to  tolerate.  They  refused  to  charter  new  internationals; 
the  federal  unions  expanded  out  of  all  proportion,  and  the  new 
membership  had  no  idea  that  the  top  leadership  planned  to  de- 
stroy these  units  and  apportion  the  workers  among  the  various 
crafts.  Those  in  command  of  the  A.F.  of  L.  began  to  worry  lest 
the  sudden  growth  of  the  unions  catapult  them  out  of  their  exalted 
positions;  before  it  was  too  late  they  began  to  raise  barriers  against 
further  expansion. 

Their  task  was  not  an  easy  one.  The  membership  continued  to 
grow  even  when  no  organizers  appeared  to  spur  it  on.  Applica- 
tions for  new  federal  charters  flooded  the  executive  council,  ap- 
peals for  a  helping  hand,  for  advice  and  instructions.  And  once 
men  pocketed  union  cards,  they  logically  wanted  to  know  when 
collective  bargaining  with  the  employers  would  commence.  The 
codes  contained  minimum-wage  and  maximum-hour  guarantees, 
but  these  promises  were  more  often  violated  than  honored.  It 
would  be  necessary  to  insist  that  the  owners  abide  by  the  letter 
of  the  codes,  to  put  an  end  to  evasions,  delays,  recourse  to  legal 
loopholes  that  allowed  employers  to  escape  obligations.  Strikes 
broke  out,  spontaneous  strikes  to  enforce  promises.  To  the  sur- 
prise of  most  workers,  President  Roosevelt  failed  to  applaud  the 
strikes.  Instead  he  urged  the  partners— labor  and  capital— to  talk 
things  over  calmly.  Strikes,  he  said,  interfered  with  recovery.  But, 
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workers  objected,  talk  was  of  little  value  when  corporations  re- 
fused to  fulfill  the  labor  provisions  of  the  codes. 

The  President  attempted  to  facilitate  discussion  of  differences, 
to  put  an  end  to  friction.  In  August,  1933,  he  appointed  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Board  to  mediate  between  the  lion  and  the  lamb 
who  had  not  been  able  to  lie  down  peacefully  side  by  side.  Yet 
the  legal  status  of  the  Board  remained  seriously  in  doubt.  It  lacked 
power  to  enforce  decisions.  Moreover,  the  administration  was 
most  unwilling  to  use  the  Board  as  an  issue  for  testing  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  N.I.R.A.  In  consequence,  the  authority  of  the 
Board  remained  undetermined,  its  ability  to  function  depended 
on  the  uncertain  willingness  of  both  owners  and  workers  to  com- 
ply with  its  rulings. 

Some  disputes  were  mediated.  At  times,  the  Board  achieved 
settlements  of  strikes.  But  two  long  extended  cases  involving  the 
Weirton  Steel  Company  and  the  Budd  Manufacturing  Company 
taught  workers  not  to  rely  on  government  agencies  to  secure  col- 
lective bargaining  for  the  unions.  In  both  instances  the  companies 
proved  themselves  immune  from  Section  ya,  just  as  Henry  Ford 
successfully  defied  the  N.R.A.  and  suffered  no  ill  effects.  It  seemed 
that  the  Board  and  General  Johnson's  Blue  Eagle  enforcement 
administration  was  powerless  against  recalcitrant  employers,  and 
must  either  bac"k  down  or  withdraw  hastily  from  the  scene.  What- 
ever pressure  these  agencies  applied  was  directed  only  against  the 
workers.  Certainly,  all  the  government  bureaus  did  not  prevent 
strikes,  which  occurred  increasingly  as  workers  struggled  to  give 
meaning  to  the  codes,  to  obtain  union  recognition,  and  the 
promises  of  wage  minimums  and  restriction  of  working  hours. 

Nevertheless,  workers  saw  new  prospects  ahead.  They  reckoned, 
however,  without  the  executive  council  which  frowned  on  the 
spontaneous  strikes  raging  all  over  the  nation.  The  Federation 
leadership  took  to  heart,  far  more  than  did  the  rank  and  file,  Gen- 
eral Johnson's  threatening  remarks  to  the  A.F.  of  L.  convention 
late  in  1933:  "The  plain  stark  truth  is  that  you  cannot  tolerate  a 
strike."  23  And  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor,  Edward  F.  McGrady, 
elsewhere  stated,  "No  doubt  that  the  public  sentiment  of  the 
country  is  almost  unanimously  behind  the  President.  Unnecessary 
strikes  will  turn  that  sentiment  against  organized  labor."  24 
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With  these  stern  warnings  in  their  ears,  the  craft  officials  decided 
to  halt  the  militancy  that  the  government  found  embarrassing. 
They  could  accomplish  this  in  two  ways:  By  taking  over  the  leader- 
ship of  existing  strikes  and  settling  them  immediately  on  terms 
palatable  to  the  employers;  and  by  forestalling  further  strikes  by 
long  negotiations  intended  to  discourage  the  rank  and  file  and 
ending  invariably  in  capitulation  to  the  owners.  At  first  the  execu- 
tive council  succeeded  brilliantly;  but  soon  workers  learned  that 
they  could  expect  no  help  from  the  top  leadership,  and  that  they 
could  not  trust  their  higher  officials  to  handle  grievances. 

The  government  showed  the  same  inclination  to  resent  union 
demands.  But  promises  had  been  made,  and  for  all  the  unwilling- 
ness to  enforce  them,  the  administration  could  not  so  readily  deny 
their  existence.  Throughout  industry,  these  promises  had  been 
accepted  at  face  value  by  wage  earners.  No  amount  of  blustering  by 
General  Johnson,  no  amount  of  discouragement  from  the  official 
labor  movement  could  entirely  erase  the  commitments.  Once  it  be- 
came evident  to  the  rank  and  file  that  the  only  way  to  give  sub- 
stance to  rights  granted  on  paper  was  through  struggle  and  not 
by  trusting  in  negotiations,  resistance  began  in  earnest.  Coal 
miners,  automobile,  marine,  textile,  lumber,  rubber,  steel  workers 
began  to  fight  it  out  with  the  owners  on  the  picket  lines.  Often 
they  obtained  only  a  part  of  their  demands.  Many  times  they 
experienced  defeat.  Rarely  did  they  score  complete  victories.  But 
the  fight  strengthened  the  desire  for  stronger,  more  unified,  more 
co-ordinated  unions.  It  aroused  militancy  and  class  consciousness 
of  workers  who  had  been  fooled  by  the  prosperity  myth  and  intimi- 
dated by  the  crisis.  Strikes  turned  out  to  be  momentous  schools  of 
organization.  Leaders  developed  from  the  ranks  to  give  direction 
and  new  force  to  the  growing  militancy. 

During  the  year  following  the  enactment  of  the  N.R.A.,  about 
a  million  and  a  half  workers  participated  in  strikes.  As  the  months 
passed,  the  character  of  these  walkouts  changed,  no  longer  de- 
signed merely  to  enforce  the  codes  but  now  to  alter  their  provisions 
as  well.  Minimum-wage  levels  had  shattered  standards,  and  the 
high  cost  of  living  had  become  a  serious  hardship.  The  employers 
attempted  to  break  worker  resistance  by  threats.  When  that  failed, 
they  called  for  the  National  Guard  and  in  most  instances  got  it.  In 
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Toledo,  troops  attacked  the  picket  lines  that  had  closed  the  Electric 
Auto-Lite  Company;  the  Governor  of  Minnesota  ordered  the  Na- 
tional Guard  into  Minneapolis  during  the  teamsters'  strike;  in 
San  Francisco,  the  Governor  of  California  declared  martial  law 
on  the  waterfront  and  Guardsmen  set  up  machine  guns  to  intimi- 
date longshoremen;  in  the  textile  strike,  the  President  warned  that 
he  would  send  federal  troops  if  the  National  Guard  proved 
inadequate. 

Of  the  numerous  strikes  during  the  first  two  years  of  the  N.R.A. 
the  general  textile  strike  on  the  Eastern  seaboard,  and  the  mari- 
time action  on  the  West  Coast  had  most  significant  results.  The 
textile  strike  involved  about  half  a  million  workers,  the  most  ex- 
ploited and  oppressed  group  in  industry.  With  the  tactic  of  the 
flying  picket  squadron,  the  strikers  effectively  closed  a  major  por- 
tion of  the  mills,  and  despite  sixteen  murders  by  police  and  soldiers, 
despite  concentration  camps  in  the  South  and  the  most  ferocious 
intimidation,  the  workers  held  firm.  Until  President  Roosevelt 
intervened,  they  had  a  splendid  chance  for  victory.  But  the  Presi- 
dent demanded  that  the  strike  be  called  off  and  that  an  investigat- 
ing committee  appointed  by  him  be  allowed  to  present  a  report 
which  he  promised  would  be  a  basis  for  adjusting  grievances.  The 
strike  committee,  on  the  advice  of  the  frantic  A.F.  of  L.  executive 
council,  complied.  The  strike  ended.  And  the  President's  fine  words 
came  to  nothing.  Militants  were  fired  and  blacklisted;  the  speedup 
and  stretchout  continued;  and  wages  did  not  rise  from  levels  of 
$6  and  $10  a  week.  Membership  in  the  United  Textile  Workers 
diminished  abruptly.  The  President  had  saved  the  day  for  the 
mill  owners. 

On  the  West  Coast,  a  walkout  of  longshoremen  precipitated  a 
general  maritime  strike  that  lasted  three  months.  The  A.F.  of  L. 
denounced  the  rank  and  file  leadership,  calling  Harry  Bridges  who 
emerged  as  spokesman  a  subversive  "Red,"  whose  real  purpose 
was  to  overthrow  the  government.  But  Red-baiting  got  nowhere. 
Nor  did  Edward  McGrady,  for  all  his  threats  and  pleas.  The  ship- 
owners resorted  to  violence— the  police  killed  two  workers  in  San 
Francisco.  Troops  marched  in.  As  a  protest,  the  other  unions  de- 
clared a  general  strike.  Again  the  officials  of  the  A.F.  of  L. 
intervened,  to  sabotage  the  sympathy  action.  To  their  aid  came 
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General  Johnson  with  a  denunciation  in  which  he  called  the  strik- 
ers "rats,"  and  immediately  Edward  McGrady  joined  in  with  other 
administration  notables  to  contribute  their  share  of  slander.  Far 
more  effective  than  this  verbal  condemnation  were  the  vigilante 
bands  organized,  paid  for,  and  instructed  by  the  San  Francisco 
Industrial  Association.  Gangsters  swept  through  San  Francisco, 
beating  workers  and  raiding  their  halls.  On  their  heels  came  the 
police,  to  arrest  the  victims  of  illegal  violence.  After  three  days,  the 
general  strike  ended.  But  not  the  maritime  strike.  In  the  end  the 
waterfront  unions  agreed  to  arbitration.  Their  heroic  struggle 
forced  valuable  concessions.  The  unions  won  better  working  condi- 
tions, higher  pay,  improved  methods  of  hiring,  elimination  of 
abuses.  The  principle  of  collective  bargaining  had  been  greatly 
strengthened  on  the  Coast;  victory  spurred  organization  not  only 
on  the  waterfront  and  all  over  the  West,  but  throughout  the  nation. 
As  an  outgrowth  of  the  strike,  the  waterfront  unions  formed  the 
Maritime  Federation  of  the  Pacific,  a  co-ordinating  body  preserv- 
ing the  gains  of  the  strike  and  preparing  for  future  engagements 
with  the  employers.  Not  unexpectedly,  the  A.F.  of  L.  condemned 
this  organization.  But  disapproval  by  the  executive  council  did  not 
controvert  the  fact  that  the  existence  of  the  Maritime  Federation 
encouraged  industrial  unionism  elsewhere  by  providing  an  ex- 
ample of  the  solidarity  and  power  resulting  from  broad  co-opera- 
tion for  the  common  good  among  workers  in  various  crafts  in  one 
industry. 

The  strike  wave  unloosed  by  the  promises  of  the  N.R.A.  caught 
the  administration  decidedly  off  guard,  violating  the  whole  con- 
ception of  "co-operation"  in  which  President  Roosevelt  had  placed 
his  reliance.  The  national  textile  strike  and  other  labor  disputes 
indicated  that  workers  would  get  from  the  codes  just  what  they 
were  strong  enough  to  take,  and  that  the  federal  government  could 
not  be  counted  on  for  support  or  comfort.  In  theory,  labor  had 
received  permission  to  organize.  If  the  government  failed  to  trans- 
late theory  into  practice,  the  workers  revealed  a  startling  class- 
conscious  resolution  to  obtain  protection  with  the  only  weapons 
available.  Certainly,  the  unions  felt  justified  in  demanding  con- 
cessions that  the  administration  had  admitted  were  their  due. 
And  just  as  certainly,  President  Roosevelt  had  no  basis  for  con- 
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demning  this  attempt  to  give  some  validity  to  Section  7a,  any 
more  than  he  could  berate  the  monopolists  for  taking  advantage 
of  the  waiving  of  anti-trust  legislation. 

Yet  the  President  did  not  feel  inclined  to  give  support  to  actions 
which,  though  obviously  just,  aroused  bitter  opposition  in  Wall 
Street.  Consequently,  he  fell  back  on  his  "above  the  battle"  pose, 
violating  it  only  to  intimate  that  workers  often  made  extreme  re- 
quests. If,  the  President  pleaded,  men  and  women  would  only 
co-operate  like  civilized  people  instead  of  resorting  to  force.  .  .  . 
In  the  President's  eyes,  the  workers  introduced  the  force.  The  fact 
that  corporations  violated  the  New  Deal  by  refusing  point-blank  to 
treat  with  labor  organizations  or  to  recognize  their  existence,  that 
they  fired  men  for  talking  unionization  and  resorted  to  other 
provocative  and  terroristic  methods,  did  not  affect  the  President's 
opinion. 

The  National  Labor  Board,  which  the  administration  had 
banked  on  to  prevent  strikes,  failed  lamentably  to  make  any  real 
impression.  In  July,  1934,  President  Roosevelt  appointed  a  new 
body— the  National  Labor  Relations  Board— empowered  to  hold 
elections  to  determine  the  workers'  choice  of  bargaining  representa- 
tives, as  well  as  to  investigate  labor  disputes  and  to  hold  hearings 
on  charges  of  violations  against  Section  7a.  The  N.L.R.B.  remained 
ostensibly  independent  of  the  N.R.A.  Like  its  predecessor,  it  lacked 
any  authority  to  enforce  decisions.  In  certain  instances  it  achieved 
voluntary  compliance.  During  the  last  six  months  of  1934,  regional 
labor  boards  decided  566  cases,  and  disposed  of  2,509  others.  For 
the  most  part,  settlements  occurred  only  in  minor  cases;  important 
industrial  disputes  still  resulted  in  lockouts  and  strikes.25 

The  labor  grants  of  the  N.R.A.  continued  to  be  a  source  of  irrita- 
tion and  embarrassment  to  the  administration.  Whenever  possible, 
the  authorities  in  Washington  sought  a  compromise— at  the  expense 
of  the  workers.  When,  for  example,  workers  rebelled  against  dis- 
crimination practiced  at  the  expense  of  militants  in  the  automobile 
plants,  the  administration  turned  to  the  A.F.  of  L.,  pleading  that 
at  all  costs  a  strike  must  be  averted.  With  the  help  of  the  executive 
council,  the  Labor  Department  set  up  an  Automobile  Labor  Board 
to  mediate  the  controversy.  The  Board  promptly  extended  pro- 
portional representation  to  company  unions,  organized  and  con- 
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trolled  by  the  corporations.  This  master  stroke  of  compromise  so 
outraged  the  rank  and  file  that  the  majority  of  them  bolted  the 
federal  unions  as  a  rebuke  to  the  A.F.  of  L.  leadership.  For  nine 
months,  the  Automobile  Board  stalled,  listening  to  countless  re- 
ports on  code  violations  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers,  but  doing 
nothing  about  it.  Finally,  early  in  1935,  with  further  postponement 
out  of  the  question,  the  Board  held  elections.  The  vote  rejected  the 
company  unions  and  the  A.F.  of  L.  which  had  collaborated  with 
the  strikebreaking  Board.  The  workers  expressed  a  firm  desire  for 
real  collective  bargaining  through  unaffiliated  representatives.  But 
collective  bargaining  was  still  a  distant  hope.  The  Board  had 
stopped  the  strike,  disrupted  the  unions,  and  caused  great  numbers 
of  men  to  bolt  the  A.F.  of  L.  in  disgust. 

Even  more  enraging  to  militant  labor  was  the  administration's 
attitude  in  a  case  brought  before  it  by  the  American  Newspaper 
Guild,  a  young  union  of  white-collar  and  professional  workers 
that  from  the  first  had  been  violently  opposed  by  the  publishers. 
When  Dean  Jennings,  a  Guild  organizer,  was  forced  out  of  his  job 
on  a  San  Francisco  Hearst  paper,  the  Guild  appealed  to  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board,  which  reviewed  the  case  and  ordered 
the  publisher  to  reinstate  Jennings.  The  remainder  of  the  news- 
paper owners  rallied  to  Hearst's  aid,  threatening  to  resign  in  a  body 
from  the  N.R.A.  if  the  decision  were  enforced.  Donald  Richberg, 
who  had  replaced  General  Johnson  as  N.R.A.  administrator,  per- 
suaded the  Labor  Board  to  reopen  the  case.  The  dispute  was  again 
decided  in  favor  of  Jennings  and  the  Guild.  Once  more  the  pub- 
lishers threatened  reprisals.  Richberg  referred  the  matter  to  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  who  voided  the  twice-given  Labor  Board  decision 
without  even  attempting  to  defend  his  action.  "The  publishers 
cracked  down,"  wrote  Guild  President  Heywood  Broun,  "and  the 
President  cracked  up."  26 

Any  hope  of  government  aid  to  workers  in  enforcing  Section  ya 
had  been  completely  dissipated.  Moreover,  the  employers  had  by 
this  time  added  to  their  defenses.  The  N.R.A.  contained  no  ban 
on  company  unions.  If  the  workers  desired  organization,  they 
should  have  it— but  the  right  kind  of  organization.  Wherever  the 
threat  of  unionization  arose,  the  owners  introduced  company 
unions  that  gave  the  workers  organizational  forms,  but  effectively 
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put  an  end  to  strikes  and  "outside  agitators."  Such  false-front  plans, 
particularly  prevalent  in  steel,  automobile  and  rubber,  corralled 
about  2,500,000  by  1934. 

The  usefulness  of  company  unions  for  the  moment  was  great. 
Membership  was  usually  automatic  and  those  who  balked  at  join- 
ing could  easily  be  coerced.  Masked  in  all  sorts  of  elaborate  devices, 
company  unions  rarely  held  meetings,  required  no  dues  payments, 
did  not  ask  for  written  contracts  from  the  employers.  They  were 
splendid  when  it  came  to  correcting  minor  abuses  such  as  sanitation 
or  lighting  in  a  plant;  but  they  did  not  discuss  such  matters  as 
shorter  hours,  speed-up,  stretchout,  the  right  to  bargain  collectively, 
better  wages.  No  company  union  was  ever  known  to  strike.  But  they 
were  within  the  law.  They  complied  with  the  letter  of  the  N.R.A. 
And  they  forestalled  effective  organization  among  the  workers. 

Peculiarly,  the  A.F.  of  L.  seemed  loath  to  take  action  against 
them.  In  fact,  the  executive  council  proved  so  dilatory  that  workers 
in  the  mass-production  industries  who  had  enthusiastically  flocked 
into  federal  unions  and  had  expected  leadership  and  comfort, 
began  to  drop  out,  just  as  they  had  in  the  automobile  industry. 
For  a  moment,  organization  subsided,  much  to  the  corporations' 
and  the  government's  relief.  The  counter-offensive,  with  the  em- 
ployers, the  administration,  and  the  top  leadership  of  the  A.F.  of  L. 
combined  against  the  workers,  had  seemingly  succeeded. 

As  a  result,  within  the  A.F.  of  L.  a  schism  developed,  a  trend 
running  counter  to  the  wishes  of  the  majority  of  the  executive 
council.  The  rebels  accused  the  A.F.  of  L.  of  sacrificing  its  greatest 
opportunity  and  of  refusing  to  take  advantage  of  conditions  favor- 
able to  unionization.  Particularly  conscious  of  A.F.  of  L.  cowardice 
and  treachery  was  John  L.  Lewis,  president  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers,  largest  Federation  affiliate.  Lewis  had  long  accepted 
Gompersism  and  its  defeatist  philosophy.  But  slowly  during  the 
late  twenties  and  the  succeeding  crisis,  he  learned  lessons  that  forced 
him  to  alter  his  former  reliance  on  simple  business  unionism.  He 
had  bargained  steadfastly  in  the  Gompers  tradition  with  the  em- 
ployers, and  each  victory  had  witnessed  a  loss  of  membership  for 
the  U.M.W.  as  the  owners  violated  agreements.  He  had  learned 
that  the  U.M.W.  remained  weak  so  long  as  the  other  mass-produc- 
tion industries  lacked  organization.  He  perceived  that  unionization 
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could  not  be  accomplished  through  the  crafts,  that  the  basic 
industries  could  be  successfully  organized  only  with  industrial 
forms.  Delay  meant  defeat,  not  only  in  spreading  organization  but 
in  holding  on  to  the  new  strength  gained  by  his  own  union  in  the 
first  flush  of  the  N.R.A. 

He  therefore  attended  the  1934  A.F.  of  L.  convention  in  San 
Francisco  intent  on  forcing  the  Federation  to  adopt  methods  able 
to  enlist  workers  into  unions  on  the  basis  of  the  product  made  or 
material  used,  regardless  of  skill  or  craft.  The  convention  yielded 
to  his  demand,  at  least  formally,  resolving  unanimously  that 

.  .  .  the  executive  council  is  directed  to  issue  charters  for  na- 
tional and  international  unions  in  the  automotive,  cement, 
aluminum,  and  such  other  mass-production  and  miscellane- 
ous industries  as  in  the  judgment  of  the  executive  council  may 
be  necessary  to  meet  the  situation.27 

The  promise  implied  that  the  crafts  would  be  displaced  in  key 
industries  by  newly  organized  industrial  unions.  The  drive  had 
won  convention  support.  It  was  up  to  the  executive  council  to  make 
good  these  promises. 

7 

The  rebirth  of  the  official  labor  movement  after  a  decade  of  retreat 
and  inertia  seriously  alarmed  big  business.  The  employers  retali- 
ated with  every  weapon  at  their  disposal.  They  tested  New  Deal 
legislation  in  the  courts,  hoping  to  cancel  promises  originally 
intended  to  woo  the  working  class  into  tolerating  the  consolidation 
and  expansion  of  monopoly.  But  the  courts  moved  slowly.  Company 
unions  were  partially  successful  in  interfering  with  bona  fide 
organization  of  labor,  but  they  did  not  end  revolt.  Recourse  to 
lockouts  was  costly,  and  too  often  precipitated  strikes  ending  in 
union  victories.  Government  pressure,  troops  and  vigilantes,  phys- 
ical and  judicial  terror,  had  their  considerable  effectiveness,  but 
almost  as  often  served  to  arouse  the  workers  to  more  determined 
resistance.  The  corporations  looked  about  for  other  means. 

The  ruse  of  placing  spies  within  worker  organizations  was  as 
old  as  the  union  movement.  But  in  the  thirties,  spying  became  a 
major  industry.  Stoolpigeons  and  undercover  operatives  overran 
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the  plants.  Their  job  was  to  report  union  meetings,  to  draw  up 
blacklists,  to  influence  the  policy  of  the  rank  and  file  in  such  a  way 
as  to  bring  discouragement  and  defeat,  and  to  spread  dissension  so 
that  the  unions  could  more  easily  be  destroyed.  Agents  stole  union 
files,  recorded  conversations  among  the  men,  wormed  their  way 
into  union  office,  offered  bribes,  blackmailed,  promoted  premature 
strikes,  advocated  violence.  Espionage  became  a  highly  lucrative 
enterprise. 

Yet  the  big  owners  did  not  rely  solely  on  spies  to  accomplish 
their  ends.  The  courts,  useful  against  the  unions,  could  also  be 
useful  to  hamstring  political  organizations  of  the  workers,  farmers, 
and  middle  classes.  The  task  was  not  only  to  smash  the  unions,  but 
also  to  forestall  any  sort  of  mass  resistance  to  the  will  of  the  mi- 
nority. Myriads  of  small  societies,  invariably  financed  by  monopoly, 
came  into  existence— societies  preaching  fascist  theories  of  racism, 
extolling  the  advantages  of  German  and  Italian  totalitarianism 
over  American  democracy,  and  preaching  anti-Semitic,  anti- 
Catholic,  anti-Negro,  anti-Communist,  anti-foreign-born  senti- 
ments. Such  doctrines  urged  a  crusade  to  exterminate  all  but  the 
"100  per  cent  Protestant,  pure  white  Americans."  The  number  of 
lynchings  rose  alarmingly.  The  gruesome  cross  of  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan  blazed  again  in  the  South  and  Middle  West.  The  Silver  Shirts, 
the  Khaki  Shirts,  the  Blue  Shirts,  the  White  Band,  the  Nationalists 
—to  name  a  few— drilled  followers,  drawn  for  the  most  part  from 
declassed  and  debased  elements  of  the  population,  in  race  hate  and 
prejudice.  Like  the  brown-shirted  Nazi  storm  troopers  in  Germany, 
fascist  cliques  openly  attempted  to  intimidate  progressives  and  to 
act  as  a  strike-breaking  auxiliary.  In  Detroit  and  the  Midwest, 
the  secret  Black  Legion  kidnaped  and  murdered  militant  workers, 
and  was  rumored  to  have  received  encouragement  from  officials  of 
the  Ford  Motor  Company.  Vigilantes  systematically  persecuted 
agricultural  workers  in  the  California  fruit  orchards,  cotton  fields, 
and  vineyards.  Wherever  men  and  women  displayed  discontent  and 
a  resolution  to  implement  New  Deal  promises,  sadists  calling  them- 
selves by  mystic  names  launched  a  regime  of  torture  and  murder. 
For  the  first  three  years  of  the  Roosevelt  administration,  the 
government  studiously  disregarded  such  provocative  and  menacing 
practices,  so  threatening  to  the  country's  civil  liberties.  The  courts 
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offered  no  protection  to  the  victims.  As  the  influence  and  power  of 
fascism  spread  elsewhere  in  the  world,  terrorist  organizations  acted 
as  carriers  of  the  disease  in  the  United  States.  For  fascism  (which 
could  be  defined  as  the  violent  dictatorship  of  the  most  reactionary, 
chauvinistic  and  imperialist  elements  of  monopoly  capitalism) 
had  as  its  main  objective  the  annihilation  of  working-class  organiza- 
tions that  resisted  the  employers'  offensive  to  cut  wages,  lengthen 
hours,  and  speed  up  the  tempo  of  work. 

More  and  more  as  the  crisis  drew  all  classes  increasingly  into 
active  political  life,  the  rulers  of  America  turned  toward  fascism 
as  a  means  of  putting  an  end  to  the  resistance  of  the  people.  Work- 
ers had  begun  to  organize;  daily  their  demands  expanded,  grew 
more  insistent  and  more  determined.  The  New  Deal  had  failed  to 
solve  the  crisis.  Roosevelt's  policies,  including  as  they  did  certain 
concessions  to  the  people,  no  longer  appealed  to  the  monopolists, 
since  the  New  Deal  neither  put  an  end  to  the  depression  nor  fully 
prevented  workers,  farmers,  and  the  middle  classes  from  expressing 
their  restiveness  and  their  desire  for  a  better  life.  Big  business  began 
to  fear  the  growth  of  democratic  forms  that  would  enable  the  peo- 
ple to  organize  themselves  politically  in  opposition  to  the  great 
industrialists  and  bankers.  In  Germany  and  Italy,  finance  capital- 
ism had  smashed  the  labor  unions  and  all  other  popular  organiza- 
tions by  instituting  fascism;  in  those  countries,  the  handful  of 
monopolists  ruled  without  restraint.  In  America,  the  mighty  saw 
no  reason  why  they  should  not  enjoy  an  equal  power  which  could 
only  be  achieved  by  wiping  out  all  remnants  of  democracy  and 
placing  the  yoke  of  fascism  on  the  country. 

To  accomplish  this  end,  it  was  necessary  to  exploit  the  longing 
of  the  working  and  middle  classes  for  security,  to  convince  them 
that  they  would  obtain  a  better  life  if  they  abandoned  their  demo- 
cratic right  to  organize.  The  middle  classes  must  be  convinced  that 
labor  unions  stood  in  the  way  of  a  new  boom.  Workers  must  be 
persuaded  that  organized  labor  was  a  racket  which  could  bring 
them  no  benefits.  The  farmers  must  be  turned  against  the  industrial 
workers;  the  people  must  be  seduced  into  believing  that  the  cause 
of  their  troubles  stemmed  from  the  presence  of  Negroes,  Jews, 
Catholics,  and  foreign-born.  The  Communist  Party,  most  effective 
and  outspoken  enemy  of  fascism,  must  be  misrepresented. 
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There  were  two  methods  of  spreading  the  fascist  creed.  The  most 
obvious  was  the  use  of  force  to  smash  what  organization  existed 
among  the  people  and  to  discourage  unity.  Lawless  attacks  grew 
more  frequent,  with  the  state  and  federal  authorities  consistently 
co-operating  with  the  terrorists.  Fatal  shootings  of  workers  and 
farmers  (forty-nine  in  1934,  thirty-nine  in  1935)  went  unprosecuted. 
While  arrests  of  strikers  and  demonstrators  reached  the  astounding 
figure  of  eighteen  thousand  in  1935,  the  fascist  bands  remained  un- 
molested by  the  authorities.28 

The  Negro  people,  as  could  be  expected,  suffered  particularly. 
Treated  as  social  pariahs,  deprived  of  constitutional  liberties, 
inevitably  singled  out  as  the  initial  scapegoat,  Negroes  were 
stripped  of  even  a  semblance  of  civil  rights.  They  had  always  been 
treated  as  inferiors,  as  serfs  in  the  South.  The  greatest  proportion 
of  sharecroppers  were  Negroes;  the  system  weighted  them  with  a 
burden  of  debt  impossible  to  discharge,  binding  them  to  the 
land  and  depriving  them  of  their  essential  freedom  to  go  and 
come  as  they  saw  fit.  Conditions  of  life  were  as  bad  as  those  of  the 
poorest  and  most  exploited  peasants  of  Europe.  The  early  New 
Deal  made  little  difference  to  the  Negroes  who  were  rigorously 
excluded  from  benefits.  When  in  1931  Negroes  and  whites  at- 
tempted to  organize  a  sharecroppers'  union  in  Alabama,  the  plant- 
ers attacked,  burned  the  church  where  the  meeting  was  held,  mur- 
dered a  leader,  and  arrested  fifty  who  had  dared  turn  to  organiza- 
tion to  improve  their  lot.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
approved  the  exclusion  of  Negroes  from  the  Democratic  Party 
primary  elections  in  Texas— which  meant  denying  them  their  con- 
stitutional right  to  exercise  the  franchise.  The  Scottsboro  boys 
falsely  accused  of  rape,  languished  in  jail,  though  the  facts  of 
the  case  patently  showed  the  charge  to  be  baseless.  Nineteen- 
year-old  Angelo  Herndon,  arrested  in  Atlanta,  Georgia,  for  the 
crime  of  leading  an  unemployed  demonstration,  was  prosecuted 
under  a  pre-Civil  War  insurrection  law  revived  for  the  occasion, 
and  sentenced  to  life  on  the  chain  gang. 

Militants  whether  they  were  white  or  black  came  to  expect  this 
refurbishing  of  obsolete  laws.  Criminal  syndicalist  statutes,  passed 
during  the  hysteria  of  the  World  War,  came  in  handy  to  break  up 
unions.  In  California,  eighteen  young  men  and  women,  accused 
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of  agitating  for  better  wages  and  hours  among  agricultural  workers, 
and  considered  doubly  guilty  because  of  their  membership  in  the 
Communist  Party,  were  charged  with  plotting  to  seize  control  of 
the  government  and  eight  of  their  leaders  were  railroaded  to  jail 
for  long  terms.  Efforts  to  deport  the  foreign-born  recommenced, 
reminiscent  of  the  days  when  A.  Mitchell  Palmer  ruled  the  At- 
torney General's  office.  Most  significant,  the  administration  lifted 
no  finger  in  protest.  The  liberal  Roosevelt  closed  his  eyes;  his  more 
reactionary  lieutenants  egged  on  those  anxious  to  destroy  all 
remnants  of  civil  rights. 

With  several  noteworthy  exceptions,  the  terrorist  groups  made 
only  local  headway.  But  two  demagogues  won  amazing  support 
among  the  poor  and  desperate  farmers  of  the  South,  and  among 
those  workers  still  unorganized.  The  prophets  of  intolerance  built 
their  following  subtly,  with  shrewd  deceit,  taking  advantage  of  the 
most  progressive  aspirations  of  the  working  and  middle  classes, 
turning  these  desires  into  channels  that  served  the  monopolists. 
They  worked  for  fascism  under  the  banner  of  anti-fascism,  promis- 
ing a  better  and  freer  society  as  they  laid  the  groundwork  for  a 
state  in  which  democracy  and  security  would  be  non-existent.  They 
even  exploited  the  interest  of  the  masses  in  social  progress,  as  Adolf 
Hitler  had  done  in  Germany  with  his  National  Socialist  party. 
Thus,  Father  Charles  E.  Coughlin,  who  had  built  his  weekly  radio 
talks  into  a  profitable  enterprise,  organized  the  high-sounding  Na- 
tional Union  for  Social  Justice.  His  sixteen-point  program  spoke 
of  "a  just  and  living  wage"  and  "cost  of  production  plus  a  fair 
profit  to  the  farmer,"  all  to  be  achieved  by  inflationary  schemes 
beneficial  to  the  silver  interests  with  which  Coughlin  had  close 
connections.  The  radio  priest  made  much  of  his  sympathy  for  the 
union  movement,  but  since  he  considered  all  existing  unions  cor- 
rupt, he  set  up  his  own  approved  type  of  organization  that  bore 
striking  similarity  to  the  company  unions.  When  it  came  to  build- 
ing the  costly  Shrine  of  the  Little  Flower,  the  pro-union  Coughlin 
hired  an  open-shop  contractor.  His  printing,  a  considerable  item, 
was  done  in  a  non-union  shop.  And  he  drew  closest  support  from 
such  allies  of  labor  as  Henry  Ford  and  William  Randolph  Hearst, 
who  like  Coughlin  advanced  the  slogan  of  "America  for  the 
Americans"  (a  slogan,  incidentally,  raised  by  the  anti-Catholic 
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Know-Nothing  and  Native  American  parties  before  the  Civil 
War). 

William  Randolph  Hearst,  friend  of  every  fascist  group  in 
America,  acted  as  the  invaluable  intermediary  between  Coughlin 
and  the  more  astute  demagogue  from  Louisiana,  Senator  Huey 
Long.  Utilizing  the  abject  poverty  of  the  poor  white  farmers  in  the 
South,  Long  appealed  to  the  oppressed  and  backward  with  a  "share- 
the-wealth"  program  which  offered  fantastic  vistas  of  making  "every 
man  a  king"  through  some  necromancy  that  Long  assured  his  audi- 
ences he  would  perform  once  he  had  been  voted  into  the  White 
House.  By  promising  everything  to  everyone— and,  as  the  chairman 
of  the  Louisiana  Public  Service  Commission  added,  by  giving  "the 
people  the  headlines  and  the  corporations  the  profits"  29— Huey 
Long  also  intrigued  the  monopolists.  At  first  Long  supported 
Roosevelt  and  the  New  Deal;  but  like  Coughlin,  he  was  not  con- 
tent to  be  the  tail  wagged  by  the  dog.  He  preferred  to  do  the 
wagging  himself.  Among  the  first  Democrats  in  Congress  to  turn 
against  the  administration,  Long  leveled  his  attack  not  so  much 
because  of  the  progressive  tendencies  of  certain  legislation  (which 
he  considered  as  specious  as  his  own  platform),  but  because  he 
shied  away  from  further  reinforcing  Roosevelt  to  the  detriment 
of  his  own  plans  for  political  power.  Through  Hearst,  Long  joined 
forces  with  Coughlin  in  attacking  the  President;  like  the  noisy 
priest,  he  adapted  the  fascist  methods  of  Hitler  to  the  temper  of 
this  country.  Both  Long  and  Coughlin  made  much  of  their  so- 
called  opposition  to  Wall  Street— which  stamped  their  program  as 
"radical"— and  of  their  opposition  to  Communism— which  stamped 
their  program  as  respectable.  The  capitalists  wisely  applauded. 
Hitler  had  also  decried  "capitalism"  and  his  advent  to  power  had 
greatly  enhanced  the  power  o£  German  monopoly.  Hitler  had 
denounced  Communism,  and  it  turned  out  that  this  term  included 
the  labor  movement,  the  progressive  movement,  the  farm  move- 
ment. Hitler's  American  prototypes  reasonably  accepted  aid  from 
the  monopolists  and  trimmed  their  program  according  to  the 
wishes  of  the  bankers  and  the  industrialists. 

Long  and  Coughlin  drew  closer  together  as  the  presidential  year 
of  1936  approached.  For  of  all  the  contenders  who  sought  to  dis- 
place Roosevelt,  Huey  Long  appeared  most  formidable.  If  Long 
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couldn't  win,  perhaps  he  could  hold  the  balance  of  power.  Cer- 
tainly, with  Coughlin's  support  (and  Long  declared,  "I  think 
Father  Coughlin  has  a  damn  good  platform,  and  I'm  100  per  cent 
for  him  and  everything  he  says.  .  .  .") 30  the  Louisiana  Kingfish 
could  expect  to  go  far.  He  had  no  way  of  foreseeing  that  his  politi- 
cal career  would  be  cut  short  in  September,  1935,  by  a  bullet  from 
an  assassin's  gun. 

While  Long  and  Coughlin  were  undoubtedly  effective,  it  cannot 
be  repeated  too  often  that  their  greatest  potentialities,  as  is  always 
the  case  with  fascist  leaders,  rested  in  the  support  they  attracted 
from  monopoly.  As  yet  Wall  Street's  interest  in  fascism  remained 
unco-ordinated.  A  section  of  big  business  backed  Long,  another 
rallied  to  Coughlin,  still  others  flirted  with  the  numerous  shirt 
and  anti-"ism"  groups  that  dotted  the  country.  A  small  Wall  Street 
clique  attempted  unsuccessfully  to  persuade  General  Smedley 
Butler  to  gather  together  an  army  for  a  march  on  Washington  to 
establish  a  fascist  dictatorship.  General  Butler  revealed  the  plans 
and  the  plotters  scurried  to  cover. 

When  Congress  met  in  1935,  reaction  had  grown  sufficiently 
bold  to  attack  the  New  Deal  and  whatever  liberal  implications 
New  Deal  legislation  contained.  Roosevelt,  directly  threatened, 
fell  back  in  confusion,  taking  no  direct  steps  to  counter  the  flood 
of  anti-democratic  legislation  proposed  by  congressmen  and  sena- 
tors eager  to  strengthen  the  drive  against  organized  labor.  More 
than  one  hundred  bills  calling  for  deportation  of  aliens  were 
introduced  in  the  legislature.  One  measure  would  have  deprived 
aliens  of  employment  of  any  kind;  another  sponsored  by  Congress- 
man Martin  Dies  of  Texas  (a  leader  of  the  more  blatant  Red- 
baiters  intent  on  ferreting  out  "un-American"— or  in  more  exact 
terms  than  Dies  felt  impelled  to  use,  all  progressive— activities) 
would  have  authorized  "the  prompt  deportation  of  criminals  and 
certain  other  aliens"  who  believed  in  "a  system  based  upon  com- 
mon ownership  of  property  and  abolition  of  private  property. 
.  .  .  "  31  The  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  commented:  "Not 
in  many  years  have  so  many  gag  bills  been  pushed  in  Congress  and 
the  state  legislatures  as  in  the  sessions  beginning  January,  1935."  32 

Roosevelt  remained  sternly  aloof,  expressing  no  opinion  on  the 
campaign  of  repression.  But  he  could  hardly  have  been  ignorant 
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of  the  fact  that  by  promising  much  and  delivering  little,  the  ad- 
ministration itself  nourished  fascist  and  semi-fascist  movements. 
Failure  of  the  N.R.A.  to  break  the  back  of  unemployment,  the 
rise  of  living  costs,  the  desperation  of  the  poor  farmers  and  share- 
croppers, the  betrayals  of  labor  perpetrated  by  the  government  in 
collaboration  with  the  A.F.  of  L.  executive  council— in  other  words, 
the  reality  of  continuing  depression  despite  the  inflated  promises 
of  the  New  Deal— spurred  men  and  women  to  search  for  some  cure. 
Huey  Long  and  Father  Coughlin  offered  the  good  life.  They 
promised  to  curb  the  profiteers  and  monopolists,  to  make  everyone 
rich  and  to  do  away  with  poverty.  The  people  wanted  a  real  New 
Deal,  a  progressive  government  in  the  interest  of  the  majority.  Up 
to  1935,  they  had  perceived  no  startling  results  from  the  Roosevelt 
program.  The  fascists  swore  to  correct  their  ills  and  to  lead  them 
into  a  paradise  of  plenty.  President  Roosevelt  could  have  halted 
these  misleaders  by  accomplishing  even  a  small  portion  of  the  good 
things  he  talked  about.  Instead  he  held  back. 

Every  expression  of  the  masses  voiced  a  profound  longing  for 
progressive  measures.  The  1934  mid-term  election  illustrated  this 
trend.  With  amazing  political  ineptness,  the  Republicans  cam- 
paigned on  the  same  bankrupt  and  reactionary  platform  that  had 
doomed  Herbert  Hoover  in  1932,  contending  that  the  few  gestures 
of  progressivism  inherent  in  the  New  Deal  would  ruin  the  country. 
In  the  middle  of  the  campaign,  a  coalition  calling  itself  the  Ameri- 
can Liberty  League  and  drawing  support  from  the  monopolists 
and  their  spokesman  in  each  party  attacked  the  President  as 
"radical,"  as  an  enemy  of  the  Constitution.  The  Liberty  League 
became  the  rallying  ground  for  all  the  backward  forces  in  America 
—for  William  Randolph  Hearst,  admirer  of  Mussolini  and  Hitler; 
for  John  W.  Davis  and  Alfred  Smith,  who  as  early  as  October,  1933, 
had  denounced  the  President  as  "bureaucratic";  for  the  biggest 
financial  and  business  interests  (including  the  Morgans  and 
duPonts)  which  had  prospered  under  the  N.R.A.  but  now  dreaded 
the  consequences  of  concessions  made  at  the  start  to  enlist  mass  sup- 
port; for  all  those  who  eagerly  anticipated  the  rule  of  fascist  tyranny 
in  America.  The  miscalculation  of  the  Republicans  and  Liberty 
Leaguers  rested  in  a  complete  ignorance  of  the  temper  of  the 
people  discontented  with  the  New  Deal.  The  unrest  arose  not 
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because  of  the  New  Deal's  liberal  aspects,  but  because  the  admin- 
istration vacillated,  retreated,  refused  to  press  ahead  with  sufficient 
rapidity  and  aggressiveness. 

The  Republicans  and  American  Liberty  Leaguers  openly  advo- 
cated a  return  to  the  ways  of  the  despised  Hoover.  But  naked 
reaction  had  no  appeal.  Long  and  Coughlin  exercised  a  greater 
influence  because  spurious  "radicalism"  could  for  a  time  hide  the 
real  goal  and  convince  their  partisans  that  they  were  the  true  pro- 
gressives far  in  advance  of  the  New  Dealers.  Men  and  women,  dis- 
traught, bewildered,  searching  for  security  through  an  extension 
of  democracy,  misled  by  the  press  and  radio  barrage  more  and 
more  hostile  to  the  administration,  were  only  too  prone  to  accept 
panaceas.  Thus  Francis  E.  Townsend,  founder  of  the  impossible 
two-hundred-dollar-a-month  pension  plan  (to  be  paid  for  by  a 
sales  tax  on  those  least  able  to  bear  the  burden  and  to  bring  uni- 
versal prosperity)  enlisted  the  support  of  those  whose  need  for 
social  security  went  disregarded  by  the  administration.  Of  far 
wider  import,  the  former  Socialist  Upton  Sinclair,  brilliant  propa- 
gandist and  author  of  half-a-hundred  telling  books  directed  against 
monopoly,  came  forward  with  a  confused  but  nevertheless  pro- 
gressive platform  which  he  called  "End  Poverty  in  California." 
Running  for  governor  of  California,  Sinclair  was  universally  at- 
tacked by  reaction,  his  meetings  were  badgered  by  the  police,  and 
his  supporters  labeled  "Red,"  "un-American,"  and  "subversive." 
While  supporting  the  liberal  phases  of  the  New  Deal,  Sinclair 
received  no  comfort  from  Roosevelt  though  the  opponents  of  the 
California  candidate  also  attacked  White  House  policies.  But  to 
the  hard-pressed  farmers,  to  most  workers,  and  particularly  to  the 
desperate  middle  classes,  the  Epic  program  of  production  for  use 
and  liberal  reformism  had  a  deep  appeal. 

The  results  of  the  1934  election  contained  elements  of  surprise. 
Contrary  to  the  usual  anti-administration  trend  in  mid-term  con- 
tests, the  Democrats  increased  the  size  of  their  majority  in  Con- 
gress and  generally  entrenched  themselves  in  state  and  local  offices. 
The  mandate  to  Roosevelt  to  proceed  with  a  progressive  program, 
already  given  in  1932,  was  strengthened.  The  victory  was  a  com- 
mand to  broaden  the  New  Deal  program  rather  than  an  endorse- 
ment of  what  had  already  been  achieved  or  an  expression  of  over- 
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whelming  approbation  of  Roosevelt's  course  until  then.  As  in 
1932,  voters  at  the  mid-term  election  cast  their  ballots  against 
reaction,  against  Hooverism,  against  the  American  Liberty  League. 
Wherever  the  campaign  was  fought  clearly  on  the  basis  of  reaction 
versus  progress,  party  designations  had  little  significance.  In  Wis- 
consin, for  example,  the  LaFollettes  formed  their  own  party— the 
Progressives— and  defeated  all  opponents.  Similarly  the  Minnesota 
Farmer-Labor  Party  boasted  success  against  die-hard  opposition. 
In  California,  with  every  known  weapon  concentrated  to  defeat 
Upton  Sinclair,  the  Epic  candidate  registered  an  astoundingly  high 
vote,  though  he  failed  to  gain  a  majority.  Democrats  adverse  to  the 
New  Deal,  like  Governor  Albert  Ritchie  of  Maryland,  were  re- 
tired from  office.  Republicans  considered  progressive,  such  as 
Hiram  Johnson  of  California,  Lynn  Frazier  of  North  Dakota,  and 
even  Arthur  Capper  of  Kansas,  overcame  their  rivals. 

The  prevalent  discontent  was  also  reflected  by  the  parties  on 
the  left.  The  Communist  Party  increased  its  membership  at  a  rapid 
rate,  approximately  doubling  its  size  between  1932  and  1934,  with 
thirty  thousand  adherents  in  1935.  As  yet  the  Communist  Party 
had  not  the  numbers  to  command  gr£at  attention  at  the  polls, 
though  in  certain  localities  the  party  had  become  a  factor  in 
elections.  As  in  the  past,  the  Marxists  utilized  the  election  cam- 
paign to  popularize  the  Communist  program  and  to  acquaint  ever 
broader  groups,  especially  in  the  working  class,  with  the  Com- 
munist position  on  questions  of  national  and  international  im- 
port. Throughout  the  period  of  the  first  New  Deal,  the  Com- 
munist Party  bitterly  denounced  Roosevelt  and  his  administration 
for  failure  to  live  up  to  promises,  stressing  the  gains  made  by 
monopoly  as  a  result  of  the  suspension  of  •  the  anti-trust  laws, 
cautioning  against  the  alarming  trend  toward  fascism  to  be  found 
in  administration  concessions  to  big  business.  Most  consistent 
opponents  of  Long  and  Coughlin  and  all  other  fascist  groups,  the 
Communists  called  for  determined  building  of  the  labor  move- 
ment, and  for  the  support  of  strikes.  To  give  all  aid  to  the  grow- 
ing labor  movement,  to  increase  the  strength  and  unity  of  the 
working  class,  the  Trade  Union  Unity  League,  in  which  the  Com- 
munist Party  had  displayed  such  energetic  activity,  voluntarily 
disbanded  its  affiliates  and  instructed  them  to  enter  the  A.F.  of  L. 
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there  to  spur  on  the  organizational  campaign.  Always  in  the  van- 
guard of  the  struggle  for  civil  liberties  and  the  protection  of  Negro 
rights,  the  Communist  Party  became  the  motivating  force  in  the 
defense  of  the  Scottsboro  defendants  and  of  Angelo  Herndon.  To 
the  desperate  masses  misled  by  the  panaceas  of  the  Share-the- 
Wealth,  the  Townsend,  and  the  Social  Justice  movements,  and  to 
the  floundering  supporters  of  Epic,  the  Communists  offered  guid- 
ance in  the  fight  for  security,  jobs  and  democracy,  but  warned  that 
the  Longs  and  Coughlins  pledged  the  impossible  in  order  to  sell 
the  people  fascism.  The  ends  desired  by  the  people,  declared  the 
Communists,  must  be  pressed  with  the  greatest  vigor;  on  the  other 
hand  they  could  not  be  achieved  through  any  magic  formula.  Old- 
age  pensions  and  better  housing,  unemployment  insurance,  ade- 
quate medical  care— all  the  keenly  felt  needs  could  be  obtained 
not  by  trusting  facile  orators  but  only  by  adopting  methods 
similar  to  those  used  by  organized  labor  in  obtaining  higher  wages, 
shorter  hours,  better  working  conditions.  There  must  be  unity, 
mass  movements,  enlistment  of  the  broadest  possible  support. 

This  all-important  need  for  unity  led  the  Communists  to  pro- 
pose a  program  of  joint  action  to  the  Socialist  Party  convention 
in  May,  1934.  But  the  request  for  negotiations  made  by  Earl 
Browder,  general  secretary  of  the  Communist  Party,  to  Norman 
Thomas  was  tabled  in  September  when  the  Socialists  decided  to 
postpone  "consideration  of  further  negotiations  between  our  two 
parties  until  our  next  meeting  about  December  i."  33  The  mo- 
ment of  serious  consideration  never  arrived. 

Yet  in  certain  local  issues,  Communists  and  Socialists  managed 
at  times  to  co-operate.  The  Communists  supported  the  successful 
Socialist  ticket  in  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  and  in  Reading,  Pa.  United 
fronts  were  achieved  in  southern  Illinois,  parts  of  Louisiana, 
Massachusetts,  Indiana,  Nebraska,  and  elsewhere,  and  on  the 
Angelo  Herndon  case— resulting  finally  in  Herndon's  liberation. 
The  Communists  participated  in  the  building  of  such  mass  or- 
ganizations as  the  National  Negro  Congress  drawn  from  wide  sec- 
tions of  the  Negro  population  to  carry  on  the  fight  for  equal 
rights;  they  encouraged  the  American  Student  Union  which  won 
the  youth  in  schools  and  colleges  to  the  struggle  for  progressive 
measures;  they  helped  found  the  American  League  Against  War 
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and  Fascism,  a  broad  people's  movement  in  defense  of  civil  rights 
and  the  preservation  of  this  country's  peace.  Not  that  the  Com- 
munist Party  controlled  or  even  dominated  such  activities;  but 
in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  the  Communists  performed  a 
great  service  in  promoting  the  unity  of  groups,  drawn  from  all 
walks  of  life,  which  sought  to  defend  the  democracy  and  peace  of 
America. 

The  most  successful  organization  that  the  Communists  helped 
to  build  was  the  Workers  Alliance,  formed  from  the  National 
Unemployment  Councils  which  had  largely  been  organized  by  the 
Communist  Party,  and  the  National  Unemployment  League, 
dominated  by  the  Socialists.  Also  including  several  smaller  bodies, 
the  Workers  Alliance  represented  over  half  a  million  unemployed 
workers.  It  maintained  the  closest  relations  with  the  trade  unions, 
supporting  labor  struggles  and  building  the  co-operation  between 
employed  and  unemployed  workers.  Largely  responsible  for  main- 
taining and  preserving  wage  standards  of  relief  workers  against 
the  constant  attempt  of  big  business  to  lower  the  rates,  guarding 
against  abuses  on  the  projects,  protecting  the  individual  dependent 
on  local  or  federal  relief,  preventing  the  unemployed  from  being 
forced  to  act  against  the  interests  of  the  employed  workers  by 
strikebreaking  and  scabbing,  the  Workers  Alliance  was  a  powerful 
instrument  to  combat  the  fascist  tendencies  nourished  by  Coughlin 
and  his  imitators.  The  mere  existence  of  close  relations  between 
those  with  jobs  and  those  without  was  of  the  greatest  importance 
in  building  the  unity  of  the  working  class  against  attack  and 
repression.  No  organization  withstood  such  constant  vilification 
and  provocation  as  the  Workers  Alliance.  And  no  organization 
survived  more  successfully  or  grew  so  steadily  in  numbers  and 
influence. 

But  political  unity  between  the  Communists  and  Socialists  was 
another  matter.  The  Socialist  Party  was  again  undergoing  a  crisis 
similar  to  the  turmoil  experienced  during  the  decade  between  1910 
and  1920.  The  Old  Guard,  hardly  as  progressive  as  the  more  deter- 
mined New  Dealers,  were  opposed  by  the  militants  who  were  in- 
clined to  welcome  a  united  front  with  the  Communists,  and  who 
wished  to  formulate  a  clear  class-conscious  program.  In  1934,  the 
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militants  were  strong  enough  to  persuade  the  Socialist  Party  con- 
vention to  elect  a  majority  of  their  numbers  to  the  National  Execu- 
tive Council  and  to  adopt  a  "Declaration  of  Principles"  favoring 
agreement  with  the  Communists.  The  Old  Guard  resorted  to  open 
war.  The  Declaration  of  Principles,  endorsed  by  a  majority  in  a 
party  referendum,  became  the  main  issue.  Compromise  and 
"harmony"  pacts  only  postponed  the  inevitable  split.  By  the  end 
of  1935,  the  Old  Guard  had  unsuccessfully  attempted  to  gain  con- 
trol of  the  party  machinery;  the  struggle  dragged  on,  wrecking 
the  party,  preventing  it  from  effectively  participating  in  the  labor 
movement.  By  weakening  the  left,  the  Old  Guard  and  the  com- 
promisers who  rallied  around  Norman  Thomas,  gave  comfort  to 
the  fascist  cliques  and  to  reaction  in  general  which  welcomed  any 
division  in  the  ranks  of  the  left. 

While  continuing  to  call  for  unity  with  the  Socialists,  the  Com- 
munist Party  participated  actively  in  the  American  labor  move- 
ment. Since  the  majority  of  Americans  obviously  were  not  ready 
or  willing  to  embrace  socialism,  the  most  vital  need,  so  the  Com- 
munists declared,  was  to  defend  what  democracy  had  already  been 
won  and  to  extend  the  liberties  of  the  people  in  the  face  of  the 
repressive  monopolists  and  their  fascist  retainers.  The  primary 
consideration,  insisted  the  Communists,  was  to  build  the  labor 
movement  everywhere  on  an  industrial  basis  since  no  other 
method  could  effectively  organize  the  mass-production  industries. 
To  this  central  aim  must  also  be  rallied  the  farmers,  unemployed, 
and  middle  classes  to  whom  it  could  easily  be  proved  that  by  ally- 
ing themselves  to  the  labor  movement,  they  also  defended  their 
own  liberties  and  forwarded  their  own  particular  interests.  Non- 
working  class  elements  stood  to  gain  equally  with  the  workers  if 
through  unity  they  could  obtain  social  security  and  other  pro- 
gressive measures.  In  order  to  accomplish  this,  the  Communists 
repeated,  a  firm  alliance  of  the  American  people  was  essential. 
"The  association  of  workers  and  farmers  and  city  middle  classes," 
Earl  Browder  emphasized  in  October,  1935,  ".  .  .  must  be  under- 
stood as  a  lasting  coalition  of  these  different  class  elements  for 
joint  struggle  for  their  common  interests  over  a  long  period."  34 
Ever  proponents  of  industrial  unionism,  the  Communists  showed 
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themselves  splendid  organizers  in  the  drive  for  all-inclusive  unions 
which  after  the  middle  of  1935  made  astounding  progress. 

For,  after  the  A.F.  of  L.  convention  in  1934  had  finally  gone  on 
record  in  favor  of  industrial  organization  in  the  mass-production 
industries,  the  American  labor  movement  experienced  a  profound 
upheaval.  The  craft  officialdom  had  to  decide  whether  it  would 
sanction  a  realistic  drive  for  unionization  among  workers  never 
before  included  in  the  ranks  of  organized  labor,  or  continue  its 
policy  of  excluding  from  the  unions  the  majority  of  wage  earners. 
The  executive  council  chose  to  keep  the  labor  movement  "select." 
True,  it  granted  international  charters  to  automobile  and  rubber 
workers,  but  the  automobile  union  was  denied  jurisdiction  over 
skilled  workers  in  the  plants,  and  rubber  workers  were  refused  an 
industrial  charter.  Moreover,  the  executive  council  rejected  ap- 
plications for  international— and  industrial— charters  by  workers 
in  the  radio,  cement,  aluminum,  oil,  public  utility,  gas,  and  by- 
product coke  industries. 

The  proponents  of  industrial  unionism,  with  John  L.  Lewis  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers  at  their  head,  raged  at  what  they 
labeled  outright  betrayal.  In  consequence,  when  the  Federation 
again  met  in  annual  convention  in  1935,  the  issue  dominated  the 
discussions.  Lewis  brought  all  his  skill  in  oratory  to  the  task  of 
convincing  a  majority  to  implement  the  resolution  of  the  previous 
year  favoring  industrial  organization.  But  the  craft  officials  con- 
trolled the  hand-picked  delegates.  They  outvoted  Lewis  and  his 
supporters. 

Immediately  seven  presidents  of  large  unions  joined  Lewis  and 
the  mine  workers  to  form  the  Committee  for  Industrial  Organiza- 
tion. The  founders  of  the  C.I.O.  made  clear  that  they  opposed 
dual  unionism  and  had  no  intention  of  breaking  with  the  A.F.  of  L. 
The  executive  council,  however,  greeted  the  formation  of  the  in- 
dustrial union  bloc  with  stormy  abuse,  ordering  Lewis  to  dissolve 
the  C.I.O.  at  once.  In  protest,  Lewis  resigned  from  the  executive 
council,  which  retaliated  by  suspending  the  unions  directly  affili- 
ated with  the  C.I.O.— about  40  per  cent  of  the  Federation.  The 
American  labor  movement  split  into  two  wings.  The  C.I.O.  ad- 
vanced a  militant  progressive  policy;  the  A.F.  of  L.  clung  to  its 
reactionary  and  defeatist  collaboration  with  big  business. 
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The  year  1935,  which  witnessed  decisive  changes  in  the  labor 
movement,  which  saw  the  Communist  Party  emerge  as  a  growing 
force  in  national  affairs  able  to  command  the  attention  of  a  wide 
and  vital  section  of  the  population,  which  marked  the  increased 
menace  of  fascism  and  reaction,  also  had  deep  reverberations  on 
the  Roosevelt  administration.  In  retrospect,  1935  can  be  called 
the  fulcrum  year  of  the  New  Deal,  the  moment  when  the  struggle 
between  the  monopolists  and  the  progressives  came  to  a  head  and 
the  Roosevelt  government  slowly  and  with  infinite  reluctance 
began  to  take  cautious  and  tentative  steps  from  its  position  on  the 
right  of  center  toward  a  position  slightly  to  the  left  of  center.  The 
shift  was  by  no  means  smooth,  accompanied  as  it  was  by  hasty 
retreats,  hesitation,  fear,  sudden  halts  and  veerings.  Nevertheless, 
the  direction  remained  generally  progressive,  and  for  all  its  back- 
sliding, away  from  the  reactionary  minority. 

The  choice  was  not  an  easy  one  for  President  Roosevelt,  whose 
political  instinct  urged  him  to  preserve  his  middle  course  that 
he  hoped  would  offend  no  one.  But  the  President  had  also  to  take 
stock  of  his  political  future.  He  wholeheartedly  desired  a  second 
term.  To  obtain  it,  he  needed  a  majority  of  votes.  His  administra- 
tion had  failed  to  please  labor  or  the  middle  classes  or  the  farmers. 
He  likewise  found  himself  under  attack  from  the  Republicans, 
and  in  addition  from  the  reactionaries  within  his  own  party.  For 
these  groups  now  chafed  at  the  promises  made  by  the  New  Deal  for 
the  purpose  of  winning  mass  support  in  the  hectic  and  dangerous 
spring  days  of  1933.  They  felt  strong  enough  at  last  to  cancel  con- 
cessions and  to  substitute  a  forthright  policy  giving  carte  blanche 
to  the  industrialists  and  financiers.  In  the  halcyon  days  of 
Harding,  Coolidge,  and  Hoover,  government  and  monopoly  had 
merged.  Under  the  New  Deal,  while  it  remained  sympathetic  to 
and  essentially  dominated  by  monopoly,  the  federal  government 
did  engage  in  mild  flirtations  with  the  people.  The  monopolists 
considered  this  downright  immoral.  The  moment  had  come,  so 
big  business  decided,  to  reconstitute  government  as  the  abject 
servant  of  the  corporations  and  banks.  The  word  fascism  had 
ugly  and  unpopular  implications;  the  monopolists  preferred  to 
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mask  their  objectives  behind  more  appealing  anti-fascist  labels 
such  as  "a  return  to  constitutional  methods"  (as  interpreted  by 
big  business),  "taking  the  government  out  of  business"  (except  to 
grant  subsidies,  loans  and  aid  to  the  corporations),  "restoring 
America  to  the  people"  (of  whom  only  the  monopolists  counted). 
"Defending  the  Constitution"  against  Roosevelt  "the  dictator" 
was  a  pretty  way  to  designate  monopoly  rule— but  nevertheless, 
at  that  particular  moment  of  world  economic  breakdown,  immi- 
nent war,  fully  developed  imperialism,  it  meant  a  definite  trend 
toward  fascism.  The  reactionaries  suddenly  became  sticklers  for 
their  own  kind  of  legalism. 

The  immediate  crisis  that  had  ushered  Roosevelt  into  the  White 
House  had  passed.  Industrial  production  in  1935  stood  at  90  per 
cent  of  the  1923-25  level.35  By  January,  1935,  exports  had  increased 
approximately  four  million  dollars,  imports  by  thirty-three  mil- 
lions. Steel  production  was  25  per  cent  above  1934;  36  the  automo- 
bile and  electric  power  industries  had  experienced  a  decided  re- 
vival. Gross  income  from  agriculture  had  mounted  approximately 
$800,000,000  over  1934,  and  the  outlook  for  the  rich  and  middle 
farmers  had  definitely  improved.  That  recovery  had  nevertheless 
followed  the  consistent  pattern  of  capitalism  in  its  monopoly 
stages  was  testified  to  by  the  uneven  character  of  the  upturn.  Many 
industries,  including  building,  lagged  noticeably;  unemployment 
rose  350,000;  37  business  activity  still  trailed  the  1929  level  by 
close  to  28  per  cent.38  On  the  whole,  however,  monopoly  found 
itself  in  a  far  more  comfortable  situation  than  had  been  its  lot 
since  the  beginning  of  the  crisis.  It  had  pulled  itself  together— 
with  the  invaluable  aid  of  the  federal  government.  It  could  afford 
to  resume  its  former  haughty  self-confidence. 

In  the  process  of  revival,  big  business  had  grudgingly  sanctioned 
Section  ya  and  other  concessions.  Once  on  their  feet  again,  the 
bankers  and  industrialists  regretted  the  generosity  of  a  moment  of 
desperation.  Moreover,  the  workers  and  farmers  had  taken  prom- 
ises far  too  literally;  when  it  became  clear  that  monopoly  had  no 
intention  of  fulfilling  its  commitments,  the  masses  had  fought 
back  with  a  strength  and  resolution  that  had  forced  the  employers 
to  retreat.  In  1935,  the  organized  labor  movement,  fairly  innocu- 
ous three  years  before,  presented  a  formidable  front  that  threat- 
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en  ted  to  grow  to  even  more  ominous  proportions.  Furthermore,  a 
militant  labor  movement  insistent  on  higher  wages,  shorter  hours, 
and  better  conditions  also  contained  the  potentials  of  a  people's 
political  movement  directly  menacing  to  the  "orderly  recovery" 
envisaged  by  the  owners.  Profits  depended  largely  on  the  ability 
of  employers  to  lower  wage  standards,  to  institute  rationalization, 
speed-up  and  stretch-out  in  the  plants.  Strong  unions  could  not 
be  expected  to  stand  quietly  by  as  management  went  about  put- 
ting such  a  "recovery  plan"  into  effect. 

Obviously,  then,  the  first  line  of  attack  against  the  rising  labor 
and  people's  movements  must  be  to  cancel  concessions  already  on 
the  statute  books.  The  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act  had  done 
its  job  so  far  as  the  corporations  were  concerned.  Other  New  Deal 
legislation  had  also  outlived  its  usefulness.  The  next  move  was 
to  declare  uncomfortable  admissions  and  indecisive  pledges  no 
longer  in  force,  in  other  words,  unconstitutional. 

From  the  middle  of  1934,  New  Deal  legislation  had  been  in  the 
courts.  By  the  end  of  May,  1935,  the  cases  had  reached  the  highest 
tribunal.  The  United  States  Supreme  Court  invalidated  the 
N.I.R.A.  and  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  granting  pensions  to 
railroad  employees.  It  declared  the  Frazier-Lemke  farm  mortgage 
measure  unconstitutional.  From  then  on,  all  other  strategic  legis- 
lation was  unsafe,  likely  to  be  cancelled  at  any  moment. 

In  1935,  the  Supreme  Court  launched  a  new  attack  on  the  right 
of  Congress  to  legislate.  Actually  the  Court  usurped  legislative 
power  by  assuming  a  self-given  right  to  veto  congressional  poli- 
cies. As  Abraham  Lincoln  pointed  out  in  his  first  inaugural: 

.  .  .  the  candid  citizen  must  confess  that  if  the  policy  of  the 
government,  upon  vital  questions  affecting  the  whole  people, 
is  to  be  irrevocably  fixed  by  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  ...  the  people  will  have  ceased  to  be  their  own  rulers, 
having  to  that  extent  practically  resigned  their  government 
into  the  hands  of  that  eminent  tribunal. 

It  was  not  that  the  Court  had  been  "bribed"  by  monopoly;  it 
was  rather  that  the  Supreme  Court  itself— an  appointive  body  the 
majority  of  which  had  come  into  office  in  the  heyday  of  monopoly 
reaction— viewed  legislation  with  the  same  prejudices  and  pre- 
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conceptions  as  the  monopolists.  The  promises  made  by  the  New 
Deal  in  part  tended  to  undermine  the  rule  of  the  financial  over- 
lords; the  Supreme  Court  functioned  to  nullify  this  danger.  The 
theory  that  the  Court  was  "impartial"  could  be  dismissed  as  a 
myth.  It  was  merely  an  instrument  of  the  state,  which,  in  Lenin's 
words,  "is  an  organ  of  class  domination,  an  organ  of  oppression 
of  one  class  by  another."  39 

The  cancellation  of  the  N.R.A.  placed  President  Roosevelt  in 
a  most  unpleasant  position.  While  actually  the  N.R.A.  had  for  six 
months  and  more  ceased  to  function  except  to  protect  monopoly 
against  the  restraints  of  the  anti-trust  laws,  nullification  wiped 
out  the  administration's  chief  talking  point.  Besides,  the  A.A.A. 
seemed  almost  surely  doomed;  and  the  forbidding  of  pension  pay- 
ments to  railroad  workers  made  it  all  too  clear  that  any  slight 
gain  granted  workers,  farmers,  or  the  lower  middle  classes  would 
in  all  probability  soon  be  eliminated.  The  New  Deal's  record  as  it 
stood  could  hardly  attract  mass  support.  The  President  had  now 
either  to  approve  the  verdict  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  throw  his 
lot  in  with  reaction,  or  bid  for  mass  support  by  making  gestures 
to  the  left. 

Congress,  in  session,  had  been  inclined  up  to  the  moment  in 
May  when  the  Supreme  Court  declared  war  on  the  administration, 
to  accept  administration  leadership.  The  guidance  proved  typi- 
cally indecisive,  and  most  measures  languished  in  committee. 
Passage  of  the  veterans'  bonus  bill— not  on  the  administration's 
recommended  list— was  vetoed  by  the  President.  "I  believe  the 
welfare  of  the  Nation,"  he  said,  "as  well  as  the  future  welfare  of 
the  veterans,  wholly  justifies  my  disapproval  of  this  measure."  40 

By  far  the  most  important  action  during  the  first  months  of  the 
1935  session,  was  the  creation  of  the  Works  Progress  Administra- 
tion. This  program  of  work  relief  would  supposedly  give  employ- 
ment to  all  able-bodied  men  and  women.  The  "unemployables" 
were  cast  back  on  the  states  to  care  for.  As  though  to  assuage 
monopoly  because  W.P.A.  might  prove  costly,  the  administration 
dissolved  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration,  returning 
direct  relief  cases  to  the  states  whose  credit  had  been  badly  de- 
pleted by  the  depression.  The  fate  of  those  dependent  on  direct 
relief  was  therefore  extremely  precarious.  But  the  monopolists 
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insisted  on  a  partial  withdrawal  of  the  federal  government  from 
the  task  of  alleviating  the  destitute.  So  far  as  W.P.A.  went,  the 
President  retreated  before  the  demands  of  big  business  to  the 
extent  of  setting  wage  standards  on  projects  far  below  prevailing 
union  scales,  thus  undermining  advances  scored  by  organized 
labor.  Further,  wages  paid  on  projects  in  the  North  were  con- 
siderably higher  than  those  paid  on  similar  projects  in  the  South— 
a  practice  that  helped  keep  the  standard  of  living  of  southern 
workers,  and  particularly  of  the  Negroes,  at  a  debased  level.  The 
low  rates  set  by  the  administration  indicated  that  President  Roose- 
velt had  in  this  case  forgotten  all  about  his  eagerness  to  raise  pur- 
chasing power.  Instead,  by  approving  subsistence  wages  for  those 
whose  only  chance  of  employment  came  from  government  projects, 
he  restricted  the  ability  of  workers  to  purchase  necessities  from 
farm  and  factory.  As  though  to  compensate  for  this  betrayal, 
President  Roosevelt  set  up  the  highly  commendable  National 
Youth  Administration  to  aid  young  people  obtain  relief  and 
education,  an  important  step  toward  a  program  of  social  security. 
But  with  N.R.A.  wiped  off  the  statute  books,  the  President  had 
to  give  some  answer  to  the  labor  movement  which  was  asking 
what  the  administration  intended  to  substitute  for  Section  ya. 
The  President  faltered,  even  after  a  progressive  bloc  in  Congress 
brought  forward  the  Wagner  Labor  Relations  Bill  which  had  been 
tied  up  in  committee  for  over  a  year.  With  the  pressure  of  labor 
and  public  opinion  behind  it— but  without  the  President's  open 
support— the  act  passed  the  legislature.  The  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Act  was  a  valuable  asset  to  the  unions,  if  labor  could  en- 
sure its  liberal  enforcement.  It  made  collective  bargaining  possi- 
ble despite  the  economic  power  of  the  employers;  it  outlawed  com- 
pany unions;  it  assumed  that  unless  collective  bargaining  in  all 
industries  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  were  effectively  estab- 
lished, workers  could  not  achieve  any  sort  of  stability  or  protection 
in  their  economic  life.  On  advice  of  their  lawyers,  the  corporations 
ignored  the  Act.  The  government  seemed  reluctant  to  enforce  the 
provisions.  Until  its  constitutionality  could  be  tested,  big  busi- 
ness decided  to  disregard  the  law  completely.  In  the  words  of  the 
Liberty  League  counsel  of  the  Weirton  Steel  Company,  "When  a 
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lawyer  tells  a  client  that  a  law  is  unconstitutional,  it  is  then  a 
nullity  and  [he]  need  no  longer  obey  that  law."  41 

The  N.L.R.A.  did  not  satisfy  John  L.  Lewis,  who  descended  on 
Washington  to  ask  specific  protection  of  bituminous  coal  workers, 
and  joined  the  operators  in  demanding  stabilization  of  the  coal 
industry.  After  much  haggling,  Lewis  obtained  the  passage  of  the 
Guffey  Coal  Act  establishing  a  national  commission  empowered  to 
fix  prices  and  allot  production.  While  the  act  created  a  Coal  Con- 
trol Board  authorized  to  settle  disputes  between  operators  and  the 
union,  the  labor  provisions  remained  vague.  What  Lewis  had  not 
yet  realized  was  that  the  United  Mine  Workers  were  sufficiently 
powerful  to  insist  upon  far  more  potent  guarantees  of  higher 
wages  and  worker  protection.  Like  all  other  labor  legislation, 
the  Guffey  Act  depended  on  the  strength  of  the  unions  to  give  it 
meaning. 

In  an  attempt  to  patch  up  the  New  Deal,  the  administration 
rushed  several  measures  through  Congress  to  replace  those  out- 
lawed by  the  Supreme  Court.  The  new  Railroad  Retirement  Act 
provided  once  more  for  pensions  for  railroad  employees— this  time 
paid  for  largely  by  the  workers  themselves.  A  substitute  farm 
mortgage  bill  took  the  place  of  the  one  cast  aside  by  the  Court. 
Hurriedly  the  A.A.A.  was  reworded  in  such  a  way  as  to  improve 
its  chances  of  surviving  Court  scrutiny. 

But  more  extended  grants  to  the  people  were  necessary  if  the 
New  Dealers  expected  to  attract  enthusiastic  support.  Taxes  went 
up,  much  to  the  chagrin  of  the  monopolists.  With  great  fanfare, 
the  administration  presented  America  with  its  first  social  security 
legislation  in  the  nation's  history.  The  Act  provided  for  federal 
old-age  benefits;  to  meet  the  cost  of  the  insurance,  workers  paid 
an  income  tax  on  their  wages  and  employers  were  liable  to  an 
excise  tax  on  payrolls.  States  were  urged  under  the  terms  of  the 
legislation  to  set  up  compulsory  unemployment  compensation 
laws.  Grants-in-aid  to  states  were  instituted  for  old-age  assistance, 
maternal  care,  child  health,  help  to  the  blind  and  to  dependent 
and  crippled  children.  Excluded  from  benefits  were  large  cate- 
gories of  the  population— agricultural  and  marine  workers,  do- 
mestic servants,  employees  of  the  federal  government  and  social- 
service  institutions.  Far  too  much  initiative  remained  with  the 
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states.  Low  benefits  came  into  operation  only  after  great  delay. 
The  burden  fell  mostly  on  those  earning  low  wages. 

Far  from  ideal,  the  Social  Security  Act  at  least  acknowledged 
the  need  of  security  if  it  did  not  offer  any  considerable  alleviation. 
But  it  was  the  mass  struggle  for  the  proposed  Workers  Social 
Insurance  Bill  conducted  by  the  unemployed,  the  unions  and 
various  progressive  organizations  that  resulted  in  the  administra- 
tion's approval  of  the  principle  of  social  security.  The  agitation 
carried  on  served  as  a  lever  pushing  Roosevelt  toward  the  left. 
The  precedent  established  was  of  immense  importance  even 
though  the  provisions  of  the  bill  finally  passed  were  extremely 
limited.  Its  enactment  gave  the  administration  a  talking  point 
in  the  struggle  for  popular  support,  and  countered  the  Townsend 
movement.  While  it  represented  a  very  small  step  toward  a  pro- 
gressive program,  it  nevertheless  could  be  called  a  move  in  that 
direction,  committing  the  administration  to  further  legislation 
that  held  promise  for  tfie  majority  of  people. 

Taken  all  in  all,  the  progressive  spree  indulged  in  by  the  New 
Deal  could  not  be  called  excessive.  With  the  addition  of  an  act 
permitting  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  to  sell  surplus  elec- 
tricity generated  in  government  plants,  the  administration  had 
completed  its  program  of  proving  to  the  people  that  it  was  travel- 
ing a  course  which  had  as  its  end,  in  the  words  of  President  Roose- 
velt on  the  occasion  of  his  signing  the  Social  Security  Act,  the 
"care  of  human  needs  and  at  the  same  time  [to]  provide  for  the 
United  States  an  economic  structure  of  vastly  greater  sound- 
ness." 42 

In  the  process  of  sponsoring  this  program  that  in  reality  must 
be  judged  superficial  and  inadequate,  President  Roosevelt  had 
not  abandoned  all  caution.  For  lack  of  strenuous  administration 
support,  the  anti-lynching  and  pure  food  and  drug  bills  had  gone 
down  to  defeat  in  Congress.  Air  mail  contracts,  temporarily  taken 
away  from  the  private  companies  with  a  great  show  of  virtue, 
were  returned  along  with  substantial  subsidies.  An  armament  pro- 
gram costing  the  nation  almost  one  billion  dollars  had  been  ap- 
proved. The  President's  proposal  that  the  United  States  join  the 
World  Court  had  been  rejected,  mostly  because  the  White  House 
had  refused  strenuously  to  counter  the  opposition  organized  by 
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Hearst  and  Coughlin.  Lest  the  monopolies  doubt  the  government's 
will  to  please,  President  Roosevelt  hastened  to  assure  the  corpora- 
tions that  the  invalidation  of  the  N.I.R.A.  would  not  cause  the 
administration  to  revive  the  anti-trust  laws. 

Congress  adjourned.  The  administration  had  moved  infini- 
tesimally  in  the  direction  of  liberalism,  while  at  the  same  time 
winking  to  the  mighty  to  indicate  that  they  had  nothing  to  fear. 
If  they  still  felt  inclined  to  worry,  the  President  reassured  them 
early  in  September,  1935,  through  an  open  letter  to  the  publisher 
Roy  Howard.  Business,  the  President  indicated,  could  expect  a 
"breathing  spell"— the  third  in  two  years.  "This  administration," 
he  wrote,  "came  into  power  pledged  to  a  very  considerable  legisla- 
tive program.  .  .  .  This  basic  program,  however,  has  now  reached 
substantial  completion  and  the  'breathing  spell'  of  which  you 
speak  is  here— very  decidedly  so.  ...  I  take  it  that  we  are  all  not 
merely  seeking  but  getting  the  recovery  of  confidence,  not  merely 
the  confidence  of  a  small  group,  but  that  basic  confidence  on  the 
part  of  the  mass  of  our  population,  in  the  soundness  of  our  eco- 
nomic life  and  in  the  honesty  and  justice  of  the  purposes  of  its 
economic  rules  and  methods."  43  ,* 

If  the  New  Deal  program  were  so  easily  completed,  the  "sound- 
ness of  our  economic  life"  appeared  not  nearly  so  close  as  the 
President  believed.  Moreover,  for  all  the  reassurances,  reaction 
seemed  inclined  to  worry  that  the  friendly,  indecisive,  wavering 
man  in  the  White  House  might  be  persuaded  by  political  pressure 
and  election  prospects  to  adopt  more  ardently  the  role  of  pro- 
gressive. In  the  November,  1935,  elections  for  local  and  state  offices, 
wherever  the  New  Deal  could  be  made  the  issue,  the  Republican 
candidates  received  the  united  support  of  big  business— and  won 
in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  New  Jersey.  Enthusiasm  for  the  ad- 
ministration among  the  people  remained  decidedly  lukewarm, 
though  the  personal  popularity  of  the  President  himself  had 
grown  enormously  since  1932.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  had  still  to 
make  a  choice  which  group  to  court  most  strenuously  in  the 
future— the  monopolists  or  the  people.  With  the  end  of  the  ful- 
crum year,  the  President  showed  decided  inclination  to  move  left 
of  center  as  the  pressure  from  the  people  grew.  He  had  won  the 
admiration  of  a  majority  through  the  progressive  legislation  al- 
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ready  sponsored  by  the  administration.  But  Roosevelt  was  still 
feeling  his  way,  by  no  means  willing  to  declare  himself  in  too 
definite  accents.  He  was  as  yet  attempting  to  ride  two  different 
horses,  one  foot  on  each.  He  could  not  maintain  his  balance  much 
longer;  he  must  either  fall  between  or  ride  one  horse  for  better  or 
for  worse.  As  the  country  entered  the  presidential  year  of  1936, 
President  Roosevelt  had  not  quite  made  up  his  mind  what  his 
decision  would  be. 

9 

While  domestic  affairs  demanded  the  greater  part  of  the  admin- 
istration's attention,  Roosevelt  had  nevertheless  been  confronted 
with  involved  problems  of  foreign  policy.  Here  again  the  Presi- 
dent temporized,  leaning  first  in  one  direction  and  then  in  an- 
other, unwilling  to  adopt  a  consistent  and  decisive  position. 
Foreign  policy  veered  and  vacillated  in  much  the  same  manner  as 
the  administration's  domestic  program,  without  any  fixed  objec- 
tive, opportunistic  and  confused. 

The  World  Economic  Conference  had  in  no  sense  been  a  for- 
tunate start.  Roosevelt's  abrupt  about-face,  no  matter  what  the 
logic  of  his  refusal  to  stabilize  the  dollar  at  that  moment,  aroused 
the  suspicion  and  angry  resentment  of  the  other  great  imperialist 
powers.  The  unprecedented  and  threatening  character  of  Ameri- 
ca's armament  program  certainly  belied  the  pacific  utterances  of 
the  State  Department  and  the  White  House.  Washington's  un- 
willingness to  compromise  on  war  debts  clinched  the  decision  of 
all  governments  to  default— all  except  Finland  which  continued  to 
make  interest  payments  on  its  debt.  The  continuance  of  the  high 
Smoot-Hawley  tariff  schedules  prodded  other  countries  to  re- 
taliate. Great  Britain  at  the  Ottawa  Conference  in  1932  had  aban- 
doned free  trade  in  favor  of  high  duties  against  American  goods, 
and  nothing  the  Roosevelt  administration  did  provided  any  valid 
reason  for  changing  this  policy. 

When  President  Roosevelt  entered  the  White  House,  he  viewed 
a  world  in  which  war  had  already  broken  out  in  the  Far  East 
and  threatened  at  any  moment  to  engulf  Europe.  The  Brown 
Shirts  of  Adolf  Hitler's  National  Socialist  Party  had  delivered  the 
final  blow  to  the  Weimar  Republic.  The  methodical  terror  of 
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fascism  began  in  earnest  with  the  outlawing  of  the  trade  unions, 
of  all  democratic  organizations,  and  of  every  political  party  except 
Hitler's  Nazis.  Book  burning  became  the  symbol  of  monopoly 
rule  in  Germany.  Finance  capital— in  the  final  analysis  the  creator 
of  Hitler— began  systematically  to  wipe  out  all  restrictions  in  its 
oppressive  power.  The  fire  in  the  Reichstag,  engineered  by  the 
Nazis  themselves,  served  as  an  excuse  for  a  reign  of  terror  against 
Jews,  Catholics,  Protestants,  Communists  and  Social-Democrats; 
and  was  the  prelude  to  the  sinister  trial  in  which  the  German 
Communists  were  the  intended  scapegoats.  The  heroic  and  dra- 
matic self-defense  of  George  Dimitrov  so  exposed  the  Hitler  gov- 
ernment and  so  aroused  world  opinion  that  the  court  was  forced 
much  against  its  will  to  release  all  of  the  defendants— except  the 
mad  and  depraved  van  der  Lubbe,  dupe  of  the  storm  troopers. 
Germany  became  a  prison  camp.  More,  it  became  the  ideological 
center  of  fascism  throughout  the  world,  the  model  for  Japan, 
the  further  inspiration  of  the  ten-year-old  fascism  in  Italy.  From 
Berlin,  fascism  reached  out  into  middle  Europe  where  it  had 
already  gained  partial  successes  in  Poland  and  the  Balkans;  and 
where  during  the  next  year  it  was  to  succeed  in  Spain  after  the 
massacre  of  the  Asturian  miners,  and  in  Austria,  with  the  slaughter 
of  socialist  workers  by  Chancellor  Dollfuss.  It  even  attempted  a 
coup  in  France  where  it  was  stopped  by  the  unity  of  the  French 
working  class. 

Above  all,  Hitlerism  frankly  drove  toward  war.  The  Nazis  had 
been  in  power  but  a  few  months  before  Germany  withdrew  from 
the  League  of  Nations,  setting  out  to  smash  the  Versailles  Treaty 
by  unilateral,  forcible  action.  Rearmament  became  the  main 
concern  of  the  fascist  government.  In  rapid  succession,  after  con- 
solidating their  power  at  home  by  means  of  torture,  killings,  and 
concentration  camps,  the  Nazis  quite  openly  prepared  the  ground 
for  an  offensive  against  the  Soviet  Union  by  signing  the  German- 
Polish  Pact  of  1934,  directed  explicitly  against  the  socialist  state. 
They  engineered  a  coup  in  Austria  which  cost  Dollfuss  his  life, 
though  it  failed  in  its  main  purpose  of  bringing  Austria  immedi- 
ately into  the  Reich.  They  regained  the  Saar  Basin  through  a 
plebiscite  conducted  along  Hitler  lines— the  choice  was  to  vote 
"yes"  or  take  the  consequences.  They  re-established  conscription 
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in  defiance  of  Versailles.  They  began  to  rebuild  a  navy  powerful 
enough  to  command  the  North  Sea. 

The  effect  of  Hitler's  rise  to  power  on  the  other  great  imperial- 
isms was  naturally  immense.  To  France,  which  had  spent  its  ener- 
gies ever  since  the  World  War  in  an  attempt  to  keep  its  traditional 
enemy  disarmed  and  helpless,  the  militaristic  Nazi  regime  caused 
the  deepest  concern.  To  the  Soviet  Union,  intent  on  building  a 
socialist  economy,  Hitlerism  represented  an  immediate  menace. 
Not  only  because  Hitler  had  used  anti-Bolshevik  demagogy  to  win 
converts  to  fascism,  but  because  the  central  aim  of  Nazi  expan- 
sion was  to  wrest  the  Soviet  Ukraine  from  the  U.S.S.R.  and  to 
demolish  the  Soviet  State,  as  Hitler  wrote  in  his  bombastic  Mein 
Kampf.  The  smaller  nations  of  Europe,  with  most  to  fear  from 
the  feverish  German  war  preparations,  desperately  looked  about 
for  some  help  in  preserving  their  national  independence  and 
security. 

Significantly,  the  ruling  class  of  Great  Britain  considered  Hit- 
ler's success  rather  more  of  an  advantage  than  a  danger.  A  militant 
Germany  could  act  as  a  restraint  on  France  which  had  built  a 
formidable  structure  of  alliances  in  Middle  Europe.  Even  more 
appealing,  the  Nazis  spoke  of  turning  toward  the  East,  toward 
the  Soviet  Union.  Fascism  in  Germany  might  turn  out  to  be  the 
power  that  could  fuse  all  the  imperialists  together  in  the  common 
cause  uppermost  since  1917  in  the  minds  of  the  English  reaction- 
aries—the concerted  drive  on  the  Soviet  Union  from  two  direc- 
tions at  once,  with  Germany  invading  from  the  West  and  Japan 
from  the  East,  and  with  the  other  leading  powers  lending  finan- 
cial, economic,  moral,  and  perhaps  even  military  support  to  the 
crusade. 

Great  Britain  therefore  showed  more  inclination  to  nurture 
Hitlerism  than  to  oppose  it.  English  money  flowed  into  Germany, 
and  British  diplomacy  exerted  itself  to  calm  the  fears  of  France 
and  the  smaller  states.  In  1935,  Great  Britain  went  so  far  as  to 
sign  a  naval  treaty  with  the  Reich,  agreeing  to  a  German  navy 
of  35  per  cent  the  strength  of  the  English,  and  with  equality  in 
submarines.  The  tendency  of  Hitler  to  rattle  the  saber  could  be 
accepted  with  equanimity  by  Great  Britain  so  long  as  there 
appeared  the  likelihood  that  the  sword  would  be  drawn  against 
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the  Soviet  Union.  English  policy  rested  on  maintaining  peace  in 
the  West  and  offering  all  encouragement  to  directing  fascist  ag- 
gression toward  Eastern  Europe. 

On  the  other  hand,  France  grew  decidedly  nervous  as  activity 
across  the  Rhine  redoubled.  The  French  set  about  strengthening 
alliances  in  the  Balkans,  with  Czechoslovakia,  and  finally  entered 
into  a  mutual-assistance  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
Through  French  sponsorship,  the  U.S.S.R.  joined  the  League  of 
Nations,  bringing  the  strongest  voice  for  peace  into  the  council 
of  nations,  and  allowing  Maxim  Litvinov,  the  Russian  representa- 
tive, to  direct  the  attention  of  the  world  to  the  war-making 
maneuvers  of  the  major  imperialisms,  and  to  agitate  for  a  realistic 
policy  in  defense  of  peace.  War  anywhere  in  the  world,  Litvinov 
kept  stressing,  menaced  the  peace  of  all,  for  peace  was  indi- 
visible. Aggression  no  matter  where  it  occurred,  encouraged 
further  aggression  elsewhere.  Yet  war  could  be  halted,  Litvinov 
insisted.  It  could  be  halted  by  a  system  of  collective  security  in 
which  all  nations  pledged  themselves  emphatically  to  resist  aggres- 
sion the  moment  it  began  and  in  every  section  of  the  world. 
Fascism  could  be  stopped  by  the  stern  power  of  nations  pledged 
irrevocably  to  resist  the  violation  of  any  frontier. 

To  this  program  of  peace,  the  Soviet  Union  offered  its  com- 
plete co-operation.  The  Soviets'  proposals  had  new  weight  in  view 
of  the  U.S.S.R.'s  immensely  increased  economic  power.  In  the 
decade  prior  to  1935,  socialism  had  performed  remarkable  feats. 
Whereas  in  1925  the  Soviet  Union  had  stood  eleventh  in  the  pro- 
duction of  electric  power,  by  1935  it  had  reached  third  place.  It 
had  raised  its  coal  production  from  tenth  place  to  fourth,  pig  iron 
from  seventh  to  second,  equal  to  Germany  and  surpassed  only  by 
the  United  States.44  It  had  transformed  a  backward  agricultural 
economy  into  a  modern  industrial  economy  while  the  rest  of  the 
world  languished  in  crisis.  Only  in  the  Soviet  Union  was  invol- 
untary unemployment  non-existent;  only  in  the  Soviet  Union 
was  there  no  overproduction.  With  the  strong  Red  Army  to  back 
up  decisions  and  commitments,  the  Soviet  Union's  entrance  into 
the  League  of  Nations  provided  leadership  to  the  peace  forces  of 
the  world. 

The  presence,  however,  of  one  socialist  nation  could  not  trans- 
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form  the  character  of  the  League,  dominated  by  Great  Britain  and 
France.  Germany  and  Japan  had  withdrawn.  War  raged  in  the 
Orient,  and  the  League,  unable  to  rise  above  capitalist  contra- 
dictions, so  much  a  part  of  its  composition,  refused  to  act— a 
failure  that  rendered  a  crushing  blow  to  its  prestige  as  an  instru- 
ment for  peace.  Great  Britain  blocked  any  suggestion  of  a  united 
stand  against  German  fascism.  Then  in  1935,  when  Italy  launched 
its  campaign  of  colonial  expansion,  the  League  proved  utterly 
impotent. 

Italian  aggression  against  Ethiopia  challenged  British  imperial- 
ism by  endangering  the  security  of  North  Africa,  the  Suez  Canal, 
and  the  British  commercial  life-line  through  the  Mediterranean. 
With  infinite  hesitation,  the  powers  imposed  partial  sanctions  on 
Italy.  To  the  Soviet  Union's  demand  that  sanctions  be  made  com- 
plete and  that  Ethiopia  be  saved  from  destruction,  the  British 
balked,  and  the  French,  anxious  to  remain  on  good  terms  with 
Mussolini  now  that  Germany  had  revived,  showed  an  equally 
great  reluctance.  In  fact,  at  the  moment  when  sanctions  were 
being  considered,  the  most  reactionary  cliques  within  the  French 
and  British  governments  secretly  agreed  to  appease  Italy  by 
granting  that  nation  its  full  demands  in  Ethiopia.  The  deal, 
known  as  the  Hoare-Laval  Plan,  became  public  knowledge  a  bit 
prematurely  and  aroused  such  a  storm  of  protest  in  both  coun- 
tries that  the  governments  were  forced  to  repudiate  it.  Yet  mean- 
ingless partial  sanctions  accomplished  the  same  end;  Italy  demol- 
ished the  Ethiopians  and  annexed  their  country  to  its  empire. 

To  these  turbulent  events,  the  United  States,  of  course,  could 
not  remain  indifferent.  But  while  President  Roosevelt  continued 
the  Hoover  policy  of  maintaining  observers  at  important  League 
meetings,  the  peace  plan  advanced  by  the  Soviet  Union  found  no 
active  response  from  the  administration,  though  early  in  1933 
Norman  H.  Davis,  chairman  of  the  American  delegation  to  the 
Geneva  Disarmament  Conference,  had  declared  that  "in  the 
event  that  the  states,  in  conference,  determine  that  a  state  has  been 
guilty  of  a  breach  of  the  peace  in  violation  of  its  international 
obligations  and  take  measures  against  the  violator,  then,  if  we 
concur  in  the  judgment  rendered  as  to  the  responsible  and 
guilty  party,  we  will  refrain  from  any  action  tending  to  defeat 
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such  collective  effort  which  these  states  may  thus  make  to  restore 
peace."  45  But  these  words  were  not  translated  into  action.  The 
United  States,  most  powerful  of  imperialisms,  offered  no  leader- 
ship in  the  struggle  to  halt  the  spread  of  fascism.  Refusing  to  com- 
bat violations  of  civil  liberties  at  home,  apathetic  to  the  alarming 
strength  of  anti-democratic  forces  in  this  country,  President  Roose- 
velt exhibited  a  similar  reluctance  to  place  the  weight  of  the 
United  States  against  those  forces  which  if  unimpeded  would 
surely  plunge  the  world  into  war.  The  occasional  pious  expressions 
of  devotion  to  peace  indulged  in  by  Roosevelt— such  as  his  plea 
to  the  Disarmament  Conference  in  May,  1933,  not  to  adjourn 
without  being  able  to  point  to  positive  achievements— lacked  force 
in  view  of  the  administration's  stupendous  armament  program. 
While  the  State  Department  recognized  the  Soviet  Union  after  a 
sixteen  year  lapse,  it  evinced  striking  sympathy  with  the  various 
British  moves  to  turn  fascist  aggression  eastward. 

Essentially,  so  far  as  Europe  was  concerned,  the  Roosevelt  gov- 
ernment marked  time  for  two  years,  pleading  devotion  to  the  im- 
possible policy  of  "isolation"  when  it  could  have  given  positive 
help  to  the  principle  of  collective  security,  the  only  feasible  means 
of  implementing  peace.  It  kept  silent  while  the  bankers  poured 
American  money  after  British  into  Germany.  The  financing  of 
European  government  loans  in  the  United  States,  nevertheless, 
received  a  mortal  blow  when  Congress  approved  the  Johnson  Act 
forbidding  the  flotation  of  loans  by  countries  still  in  default  on 
their  war  debt  account.  Foreign  policy  was  restricted  to  tentative 
approaches  to  several  countries,  mostly  in  Latin  America,  for 
reciprocal  trade  agreements.  Such  treaties  to  lower  tariffs,  Secretary 
Hull's  pet  scheme,  actually  were  consummated  with  Cuba,  Canada, 
and  in  a  few  other  instances.  The  rivalry  between  America  and 
the  great  European  imperialisms  for  a  major  share  of  the  South 
American  market  had  intensified  throughout  the  depression  years. 
With  huge  investments  to  protect  throughout  the  Caribbean  and 
South  America,  the  United  States  used  the  reciprocal  trade  agree- 
ments as  a  means  of  cutting  out  the  salesmen  from  England  and 
Japan,  Germany  and  Italy.  The  struggle  for  markets  went  bitterly 
forward  with  America  a  leading  protagonist,  even  though  the 
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United  States  pretended  to  maintain  a  cozy  isolation  from  the 
quarrels  of  the  other  imperialists. 

Toward  the  Orient,  the  Roosevelt  administration  also  acted 
in  an  indecisive  manner.  Though  following  the  Stimson  prece- 
dent of  non-recognition  of  Japanese  annexations  accomplished  by 
the  use  of  force,  the  Roosevelt  government  also  attempted  to  ease 
the  tension  between  this  country  and  Japan  which  was  rapidly 
mounting  to  a  point  where  the  outbreak  of  war  between  the  two 
nations  was  by  no  means  out  of  the  question.  To  avoid  this  ex- 
treme, at  least  for  the  time  being,  Secretary  Hull  unlike  Stimson 
whose  place  he  had  taken,  carefully  refused  to  take  the  initiative 
and  seemed  inclined  not  to  interfere  or  protest  as  Japanese  troops 
penetrated  farther  into  Manchuria.  When  diplomatic  recognition 
was  accorded  the  Soviet  Union,  which  Japan  might  be  inclined  to 
construe  as  an  unfriendly  act,  the  President  ordered  the  American 
fleet  out  of  Pacific  waters,  a  gesture  of  goodwill.  In  only  one  mat- 
ter did  the  administration  prove  unyielding:  It  would  not  discuss 
adjustment  of  naval  ratios  already  set  forth  in  treaties.  This  flat 
refusal  to  negotiate  led  Japan  late  in  1934  to  terminate  its  ad- 
herence to  the  Washington  Naval  Treaty,  dooming  the  naval  con- 
ference scheduled  for  the  coming  year. 

Although  the  United  States  continued  to  talk  of  the  sacredness 
of  treaties,  it  chose  to  close  its  eyes  or  to  stand  aside  as  Japan  tore 
up  one  treaty  after  another.  Secretary  Hull  tried  to  ignore  Japan's 
statement  in  1934  that  "the  Nine  Power  Treaty  is  dead;  the  United 
States  and  European  countries  which  are  ignorant  of  the  real  con- 
ditions in  the  Far  East  should  hold  aloof  from  affairs  in  China."  46 
Certainly  the  Roosevelt  government  avoided  giving  encourage- 
ment to  moves  for  collective  action  against  Japan  and  showed  no 
desire  to  have  such  co-operative  ventures  initiated.  The  Roose- 
velt plan  apparently  was  one  of  letting  things  drift  while  awaiting 
future  developments.  If  aggression  undermined  the  peace  of  the 
world,  the  administration  showed  little  sign  of  recognizing  the 
fact  and  no  eagerness  to  call  a  halt. 

Yet  when  Great  Britain  endorsed  partial  sanctions  against 
Italy  in  1935,  President  Roosevelt  suddenly  bestirred  himself  to 
urge  American  exporters  not  to  ship  oil  to  Italy.  This  request 
aroused  the  anger  of  the  isolationists  who  with  the  help  of  Hearst 
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and  Coughlin  had  blocked  America's  entry  into  the  World  Court. 
With  great  haste,  and  over  the  President's  extremely  mild  pro- 
test, Congress  passed  the  Neutrality  Act  to  be  in  force  for  six 
months  and  empowering  the  President  to  declare  the  existence  of 
a  state  of  war  when  hostilities  broke  out  between  the  nations,  and 
thereafter  to  embargo  shipments  of  certain  war  materials  to  the 
countries  involved.  The  injustice  of  the  Act  rested  in  the  failure 
to  differentiate  between  aggressor  and  the  nation  aggressed 
against.  Realistically  considered,  the  Neutrality  Act  gave  comfort 
to  the  war-making  powers,  since  as  fascism  plunged  ahead  without 
declaring  war  along  its  course  of  violent  conquest,  the  small  na- 
tions found  themselves  unable  to  buy  arms  in  this  country  to  pro- 
tect their  independence;  for  its  part,  the  attacking  nation  usually 
had  more  than  sufficient  supplies  when  it  chose  to  launch  a  war. 
After  two  years  of  evasion,  the  administration  could  boast  no 
clear-cut  foreign  policy.  Its  attitude  of  aloofness  encouraged 
fascism.  It  refused  to  condone  treaty  breaking,  but  then  it  refused 
to  take  steps  to  prevent  such  an  occurrence.  It  increased  arma- 
ments, yet  called  for  peace.  It  stood  hopelessly  by  as  armament 
manufacturers— so  the  Senate's  investigation  of  the  munitions  in- 
dustry, chaired  by  Gerald  P.  Nye,  revealed  in  1934— fomented 
war  scares,  sold  munitions  to  both  sides  in  a  conflict,  bribed  high 
officials,  blocked  embargoes  on  war  materials,  disregarded  treaties, 
and  lobbied  at  disarmament  conferences.  Alarming  and  educative 
as  the  Nye  Committee's  findings  were,  the  administration  took 
little  notice.  "Take  the  Profits  out  of  War!"  became  an  oft- 
repeated  slogan,  but  those  who  cried  the  slogan  were  by  no  means 
agreed  how  the  end  could  be  achieved.  Some  believed  that  the 
reduction  of  profits  enjoyed  by  armament  and  related  manu- 
facturers would  dampen  this  clique's  eagerness  for  war.  Others, 
such  as  the  Hearsts  and  Coughlins,  wanted  hostilities  cheapened— 
then  they  hoped,  war  would  be  more  readily  embraced  as  a 
national  policy.  Too  generally,  Americans  were  prone  to  regard 
war  as  the  result  of  the  wicked  machinations  of  arms  manufac- 
turers anxious  to  sell  their  wares.  That  the  merchants  of  death, 
recipients  of  fabulous  profits,  did  exert  themselves  to  the  utmost 
to  stir  up  conflict  no  matter  where  was  only  too  obvious.  But 
imperialism  itself  was  the  true  enemy  of  peace,  for  imperialism 
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increased  the  rivalry  of  the  great  powers  for  limited  markets  in  a 
world  already  completely  divided  among  a  few  dominant  nations. 
The  continual  clash  of  imperialist  interests  if  unimpeded  must 
result  inevitably  in  war— there  could  be  no  other  final  test  of  the 
relative  strengths  of  the  capitalist  states.  What  the  Nye  investi- 
gation did  reveal  to  the  American  people  was  the  existence  of  a  war 
party,  the  imminence  of  war  in  which  the  United  States,  for  all  its 
isolationist  and  pacifistic  talk,  could  readily  be  involved.  And 
the  investigators  also  made  public  the  plans  for  total  mobiliza- 
tion on  the  fateful  M-Day  (when  war  was  declared),  plans  which 
spelled  the  loss  of  all  civil  liberties,  all  democracy  and  freedom 
for  the  individual  or  for  progressive  and  working-class  organiza- 
tions. 

Only  in  one  respect  did  the  Roosevelt  administration  begin 
to  formulate  a  positive  approach  to  foreign  policy.  Toward  Latin 
America  the  government  adopted  a  more  understanding  and 
friendly  attitude  than  its  Republican  predecessors  had  shown. 
In  his  inaugural  speech,  the  President  had  declared:  "I  would 
dedicate  this  Nation  to  the  policy  of  the  good  neighbor— the 
neighbor  who  resolutely  respects  himself  and,  because  he  does  so, 
respects  the  rights  of  others.  .  .  ."  47  Almost  immediately,  the 
administration  faced  the  unpleasant  problem  of  what  to  do  about 
Cuba.  Political  unrest  and  acute  economic  breakdown  threatened 
the  ruthless  dictatorship  of  President  Machado  with  revolution. 
The  American  ambassador  at  Havana,  Sumner  Welles,  offered 
to  mediate  between  Machado  and  a  certain  section  of  the  opposi- 
tion. But  all  schemes  fell  through  when  a  general  strike  forced 
Machado  to  flee.  After  a  makeshift  Cabinet  had  fallen  in  a 
month's  time,  the  government  of  Grau  San  Martin  seized  power 
without  bloodshed.  Though  San  Martin  represented  a  conserva- 
tive faction,  Washington  refused  to  grant  the  new  government 
diplomatic  recognition.  Instead,  the  State  Department  despatched 
thirty  warships  to  Cuban  waters  and  sent  Secretary  of  Navy  Swan- 
son  after  them.  Before  the  Secretary  could  land,  criticism  of  the 
administration's  intervention  had  grown  to  such  proportions 
throughout  Latin  America  and  in  the  United  States  that  the 
President  recalled  Swanson  abruptly,  and  gave  strong  assurances 
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to  Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile,  and  Mexico  that  this  country  would 
not  intervene  in  Cuba's  domestic  affairs. 

The  pledge  and  the  consultation  with  Mexico  and  the  leading 
South  American  nations  made  a  pleasing  impression.  The  approval 
on  the  part  of  Mexico,  however,  was  short  lived  when  the  President 
appointed  as  ambassador  to  that  country  Josephus  Daniels,  Secre- 
tary of  Navy  under  Wilson  and  the  man  who  had  ordered  American 
occupation  of  Vera  Cruz  in  1914.  But  before  long  Daniels  had 
ingratiated  himself  sufficiently  to  win  the  nominal  friendship  of 
the  reactionary  Calles  administration  ruling  Mexico.  When  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  began  to  remove  marines  from  Nicaragua  and  Haiti 
(though  carefully  preserving  American  financial  control  over  these 
small  republics),  he  once  again  pleased  the  republics  to  the  South. 
Of  even  greater  significance  was  American  acceptance  of  the  reso- 
lution passed  at  the  Pan-American  Conference  at  Montevideo, 
Uruguay,  renouncing  intervention  as  a  policy.  Followed  as  this 
gesture  was  by  bilateral  reciprocity  treaties,  and  by  the  general 
indication  that  the  administration  intended  henceforth  to  use  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  not  as  an  excuse  to  send  troops  into  neighboring 
countries  but  as  a  pact  to  protect  the  Western  Hemisphere  from 
foreign  aggression,  the  South  American  countries  grew  somewhat 
less  hostile  in  their  attitude  toward  the  United  States.  Yet  they 
still  harbored  a  very  legitimate  distrust  born  of  experience  with 
dollar  diplomacy  over  the  years. 

The  good  neighbor  policy  did  not  proceed  without  hitches. 
Ambassador  Jefferson  Caffery,  who  had  succeeded  Sumner  Welles 
in  Havana,  was  justly  suspected  of  intrigue  and  pressure  that  re- 
sulted in  the  overthrow  of  the  San  Martin  government  of  which 
Washington  disapproved.  The  succeeding  and  more  acceptable 
Mendieta  regime  won  the  State  Department's  recognition  with 
amazing  alacrity.  In  many  eyes,  however,  the  abrogation  of  the 
Platt  Amendment,  which  had  made  Cuba  virtually  a  colony  of 
the  United  States,  seemed  very  real  compensation,  endowing  with 
true  meaning  the  talk  of  good  neighbor.  The  United  States  agreed 
to  renounce  intervention  in  Cuba;  it  signed  a  reciprocal  trade 
treaty,  placed  an  embargo  on  arms  to  the  island  (so  that  revolu- 
tionary workers  and  peasants  could  cause  the  reactionary  Mendieta 
no  trouble),  and  retained  an  important  naval  base.  On  the  whole, 
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the  treatment  of  Cuba  was  far  better  than  what  could  have  been 
expected  under  a  Coolidge  or  a  Hoover.  But  the  Roosevelt  policy 
relinquished  none  of  the  imperialist  advantages  that  had  been  won 
in  Cuba  during  the  preceding  aggressive  years. 

The  good  neighbor  trend,  even  though  it  was  slow  to  operate  and 
was  in  imminent  danger  of  violation  the  instant  the  United  States 
felt  its  interests  hampered  to  the  slightest  degree,  nevertheless  rep- 
resented a  progressive  aspect  of  the  New  Deal.  In  the  light  of  the 
Coolidge  administration,  it  appeared  extremely  virtuous.  Depres- 
sion had  intervened  between  Coolidge  and  Roosevelt;  the  United 
States  no  longer  had  available  such  great  amounts  of  exportable 
capital.  Congressional  investigations  conducted  by  Pecora  and 
others  had  revealed  to  the  public  the  cynical  devices  used  by  Wall 
Street  in  selling  South  American  bonds.  The  imperialists  had 
entrenched  themselves  once  and  for  all  in  Cuba— with  or  without 
the  Platt  Amendment— and  the  United  States  had  a  major  voice 
in  the  conduct  of  the  small  Central  American  republics  north  of 
Panama.  It  could  afford  to  be  magnanimous.  In  addition,  friend- 
liness was  much  the  best  policy  at  the  moment.  A  little  good  will 
might  be  far  more  rewarding  than  intervention  and  stiff-necked 
arrogance.  In  the  intense  struggle  for  markets— now  so  limited  in 
the  world  of  developed  imperialism— South  America  was  a  valuable 
plum.  The  United  States  had  no  desire  to  lose  it  to  more  gracious 
or  understanding  rivals. 

10 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  entered  the  election  year  of  1936  with  a 
ragged  record.  He  had  personal  popularity,  an  important  political 
asset.  But  his  administration  had  not  ended  unemployment  and 
depression— and  of  course  could  not  have  ended  them  no  matter 
what  it  had  done  within  the  confines  of  the  capitalist  system.  The 
President  had  formulated  no  very  decisive  policies  either  at  home 
or  abroad.  He  seemed  an  affable  leader,  inclined  to  promise  a  good 
deal  more  than  he  delivered. 

The  first  New  Deal  had  come  and  gone.  America  looked  little 
better  for  it.  By  pouring  billions  of  government  dollars  into  the 
banks,  railroads,  and  other  large  corporations,  the  great  institu- 
tions had  been  rescued  from  impending  bankruptcy.  The  price 
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level  had  been  raised  by  inflation,  code  price-fixing,  and  restriction 
of  agricultural  and  industrial  production,  but  this  had  failed  to 
raise  the  purchasing  power  of  the  masses  to  any  great  extent.  The 
worst  of  the  unrest  among  workers  and  farmers  had  been  eased  by 
subsidizing  the  farmers,  at  least  the  rich  and  middle  farmers,  by 
capital  investments  in  public  works,  by  approving  a  niggardly 
relief  to  the  unemployed  and  inadequate  pensions  to  the  aged, 
and  by  granting  equivocal  rights  to  workers  to  organize  into  labor 
unions.  The  struggle  for  world  markets  had  intensified,  with  the 
result  that  the  army  and  navy  had  expanded. 

But  the  real  question  remained  unanswered:  What  course  would 
the  administration  favor  in  the  immediate  future— the  progressive 
way  or  the  road  chosen  by  monopoly?  President  Roosevelt  knew 
that  he  wanted  to  be  President  again.  He  had  certain  leanings 
toward  the  democratic  way,  toward  preserving  capitalism  without 
resorting  to  the  last  desperate  weapon  of  fascist  dictatorship.  The 
monopolists  expressed  impatience.  So  did  the  people.  The  Roose- 
velt program,  for  all  its  defects,  had  promised  them  something. 
The  President  could  make  good  his  fine  words  only  by  leaning 
heavily  on  the  popular  support  he  could  rally  among  workers, 
farmers,  and  the  middle  classes  once  he  began  to  turn  his  promises 
into  reality.  Would  he  be  willing  to  depend  on  the  people,  thus 
incurring  the  rage  of  the  small  but  immensely  powerful  minority  of 
monopoly?  He  could  not  put  off  the  decision  for  long. 

Whatever  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  determined  to  do,  he  would 
thereby  decide  his  fate  and  his  place  in  history.  To  the  friendly 
squire  from  the  Hudson  Valley,  who  saw  himself  as  destined  to 
rule,  that  place  was  an  important  and  significant  consideration. 


Chapter  VI 

In  the  Shadow  of  War 


The  year  1936  was  fraught  with  heavy  danger  for  the  American 
people.  Too  obviously  capitalism  was  not  functioning  "normally"; 
it  demanded  ever  more  frequent  shots  in  the  arm  just  to  keep  going. 
With  the  profit  system  rotting  at  the  roots,  its  apologists  could  no 
longer  wholly  ignore  the  continuing  general  crisis.  There  could 
be  no  marking  time.  The  presidential  election  in  the  fall  would 
be  the  test  of  the  people's  unity  and  labor's  new  militancy.  The 
immediate  task  was  that  of  checking  reaction  which  fought  to 
preserve  the  decaying  system  at  any  cost,  no  matter  what  the 
toll  in  lives  and  suffering.  Monopoly  must  be  halted,  or  hence- 
forth it  would  call  the  tune  as  it  did  in  Germany.  And  the 
tune  was  the  dirge  of  fascism,  inevitable  prelude  to  the  death 
dance  of  the  second  world  war. 

Fully  aware  of  the  struggle  ahead,  Wall  Street's  enmity  to  the 
New  Deal  grew  more  shrill,  more  virulent,  more  resolved  to  destroy 
the  administration  that  had  been  forced  to  grant  a  modicum  of 
relief  to  the  unemployed,  a  grudging  recognition  of  labor's  rights 
to  organize,  and  partial  subsidies  to  the  farmers.  In  contrast  to  big 
business,  the  majority  of  people  were  less  prepared  for  the  impend- 
ing battle.  True,  organized  labor,  despite  the  A.F.  of  L.  executive 
council,  vigorously  resisted  attempts  to  lower  wages  and  lengthen 
working  hours,  while  the  recently  formed  C.I.O.  planned  to 
unionize  the  mass-production  industries.  But  the  beginning  of 
1936  found  the  labor  movement  as  yet  without  an  independent 
voice  in  politics.  A  deep  chasm  in  outlook  separated  the  farmers 
from  the  industrial  workers.  The  middle  classes  retained  an  uneasy 
distrust  of  the  unions,  unconvinced  that  mutual  economic  interests 
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could  best  be  advanced  by  supporting  and  in  return  winning  the 
aid  of  the  working  class. 

There  existed,  however,  one  common  ground  for  the  workers, 
farmers,  and  middle  classes:  the  New  Deal.  Although  no  group  was 
satisfied  with  concessions  so  far  obtained,  those  broad  and  grow- 
ing sections  of  the  population  which  found  themselves  in  conflict 
one  way  or  another  with  big  business  realized  the  need  for  defend- 
ing the  administration's  program.  For  it  was  against  the  few 
inherently  progressive  measures  already  enacted  that  monopoly 
directed  its  main  attack.  And  for  lack  of  a  better  symbol,  the  peo- 
ple looked  primarily  toward  President  Roosevelt.  The  President 
desired  re-election.  The  actions  of  the  administration  must  to 
some  extent  reflect  his  search  for  votes.  If  the  overwhelming 
majority  favored  the  continuance  of  the  liberal  aspects  of  the  New 
Deal,  Roosevelt,  caught  in  a  tug  of  war  between  reaction  and  the 
people,  would  of  necessity  respond.  But  if  the  people  were  apathetic 
or  divided,  the  President  would  then  make  his  peace  with  mo- 
nopoly. 

Class  differences  sharpened.  Yet  Roosevelt's  message  to  the 
Congress  convening  on  January  3,  1936,  still  evinced  a  wish  to 
follow  the  "middle  way."  Anxious  to  appease  everyone,  the  Presi- 
dent stressed  his  confidence  that  depression  had  ended  and  hence- 
forth the  nation's  economy  would  have  smooth  sailing.  He 
claimed,  without  convincing  proof,  that  national  income  had  been 
restored,  and  that  the  budget  would  soon  again  be  in  balance.  He 
reiterated  his  promise  to  vanquish  the  "unscrupulous  money- 
changers" who  engaged  "in  vast  propaganda  to  spread  fear  and 
discord  among  the  people.  ..."  Obliquely  he  censured  the 
Supreme  Court  for  wrecking  the  N.I.R.A.  "The  Congress,"  he 
warned,  "has  the  right  and  can  find  the  means  to  protect  its  own 
prerogatives."  x 

The  defiant  words  were  carefully  offset  by  the  President's  pro- 
posals. "We  can  anticipate  a  reduction  in  our  appropriations  for 
relief  .  .  ."  he  promised.  "It  is  my  belief  based  on  existing  laws 
that  no  new  taxes,  over  and  above  the  present  taxes,  are  either 
advisable  or  necessary."  2  He  outlined  no  specific  legislation.  The 
stress  fell  on  paring  the  expenses  of  national  government,  for 
which  Wall  Street  clamored. 
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If  President  Roosevelt  expected  his  stern  words  tempered  by 
conciliatory  proposals  to  ring  plaudits  from  big  business,  he  seri- 
ously misjudged  its  opposition  to  the  New  Deal.  No  overture  by 
him  could  appease  the  big  capitalists  unless  the  administration 
also  pledged  itself  to  emasculate  the  progressive  legislation  al- 
ready on  the  books.  The  financiers  and  industrialists  resented  any 
impediment  to  their  enjoyment  of  greater  and  ever-greater  profits. 
They  unanimously  condemned  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the 
labor  relations  act,  the  Guffey  coal  bill,  the  social  security  law,  the 
relatively  insignificant  taxes  on  corporate  incomes,  the  incon- 
sequential regulations  placed  on  holding  companies  and  the  stock 
market. 

Reaction  struck  out  against  these  measures  without  delay,  using 
the  Supreme  Court  as  the  implement  of  destruction.  Even  as  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  presented  to  Congress  his  budget  for  the  next  fiscal 
year,  the  Supreme  Court  pronounced  unconstitutional  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act,  with  its  processing  taxes  and  benefit  pay- 
ments to  the  farmers.  In  a  six  to  three  decision,  the  Court  smashed 
the  remaining  prop  of  the  first  New  Deal;  it  ordered  the  govern- 
ment to  repay  taxes  collected  from  processors  during  the  time  when 
the  A.A.A.  had  been  in  force,  thus  confronting  the  administration 
with  the  immediate  need  to  find  a  substitute  for  the  farm  program. 

Invalidation  of  the  A.A.A.  presented  the  President  with  the 
choice  either  of  accepting  rout  or  of  fighting  back.  To  challenge 
the  Supreme  Court,  which  had  blithely  usurped  the  legislative 
power  of  Congress,  implied  mobilizing  the  people  against 
the  powerful  minority  of  overlords.  Whether  or  not  the  adminis- 
tration recognized  the  implication,  an  offensive  against  the  Court 
would  further  heighten  class  antagonisms  by  extending  to  the 
political  front  the  economic  struggles  of  the  workers,  small 
farmers,  and  middle  classes.  Moreover,  as  the  people  more  con- 
sciously ranged  themselves  in  opposition  to  the  reactionary  few, 
the  growing  rigidity  of  class  alignments  would  restrict  Roosevelt's 
ability  to  find  an  acceptable  compromise.  He  began  to  tread  the 
"middle  way,"  hoping  to  stabilize  the  profit  system  through  re- 
form and  to  safeguard  from  fascist  dictatorship  the  democracy  he 
valued. 

It  was  too  much,  however,  to  expect  the  President  forthwith  to 
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overcome  his  inclination  to  vacillate.  The  administration  for  the 
moment  skirted  the  key  problem  of  placing  some  sort  of  curb  on 
the  Supreme  Court,  though  there  could  be  little  doubt  that  the 
time  had  come  for  a  decisive  blow.  More  important,  in  Roosevelt's 
judgment,  was  to  mend  broken  fences  so  that  the  administration 
could  enter  the  1936  election  with  something  to  show  for  its  three 
and  a  half  years  in  office.  He  could  point  to  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act,  passed  by  the  previous  session  of  Congress,  and  to 
the  Social  Security  Act,  approved  at  the  same  time.  There  re- 
mained the  need  to  offer  something  to  the  farmers.  The  adminis- 
tration sponsored  and  Congress  passed  in  February,  1936,  the  Soil 
Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  to  serve  as  a  substitute 
for  the  discarded  A.A.A. 

Since  the  Supreme  Court  had  disapproved  of  direct  federal 
control  of  crop  production,  the  new  agricultural  bill  approached 
the  problem  of  farm  aid  from  the  standpoint  of  preserving  the 
fertility  of  the  land.  Ostensibly,  the  legislation  was  intended  to 
forward  soil  conservation;  actually,  it  was  a  roundabout  means  of 
controlling  production  under  the  guise  of  eliminating  abuses  in 
soil  exploitation,  promoting  the  economic  use  of  land,  and  attain- 
ing an  income  for  farmers  on  a  parity  with  the  average  income  en- 
joyed from  1909  to  1914.  To  achieve  these  ends,  the  states,  with 
government  backing,  were  authorized  to  enter  into  agreements 
with  the  farmers  to  keep  a  percentage  of  acreage  out  of  such  crops 
as  wheat,  cotton,  tobacco,  rice,  etc.  (the  limitation  designed  to 
maintain  and  raise  the  domestic  prices  of  these  products),  and  to 
substitute  for  the  crops  so  curtailed  other  crops  that  would  re- 
plenish the  soil  or  prevent  erosion.  For  this,  the  farmers  were  to 
receive  cash  payments.  Thus  the  new  program  preserved  the  best 
and  worst  features  of  the  A.A.A.— both  the  policy  of  paying  bene- 
fits to  farmers  to  increase  their  purchasing  power,  and  the  policy 
of  restricting  production  while  great  sections  of  the  population 
went  underfed  and  poorly  clothed. 

The  cost  of  agricultural  payments,  now  that  processing  taxes 
could  no  longer  be  levied,  necessitated  new  taxes.  Moreover,  Con- 
gress had  kicked  over  the  traces  and  despite  administration  opposi- 
tion had  sanctioned  the  immediate  payment  of  adjusted  compen- 
sation certificates  to  the  veterans.  This  added  expense  also  de- 
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manded  a  revision  of  tax  schedules.  Congress  raised  the  rate  on 
incomes,  and  approved  new  taxes  on  excess  profits,  corporation 
surpluses,  and  personal  holding  companies. 

If  any  index  could  be  used  to  indicate  the  increasingly  progres- 
sive trend  of  the  administration,  it  was  the  changing  proportion 
of  taxes  borne  by  the  top  income  group.  Between  1930  and  the 
end  of  1934  (the  N.R.A.  had  been  in  force  for  a  year  and  a  half  of 
this  time),  the  proportion  of  federal  taxes  paid  by  farmers  and 
workers  increased  from  31.8  to  66.1  per  cent,  whereas  the  share 
borne  by  the  wealthy  declined  from  68.2  per  cent  to  33.9  per  cent. 
From  1935  onward,  the  burden  on  workers  and  farmers  began 
relatively  to  decrease,  so  that  after  enactment  of  the  1936  revenue 
act,  the  masses  paid  51.4  per  cent,  the  wealthy  48.6  per  cent.3 
Even  then,  the  wealthy  still  paid  less  in  income,  estate,  gift,  capi- 
tal stock,  and  excess  profits  taxes  than  the  people  paid  in  miscel- 
laneous revenue,  customs,  and  processing  taxes.  The  shift  so 
outraged  big  business  that  President  Roosevelt  became  the  arch 
villain  against  whom  monopoly  would  employ  any  and  every 
weapon.  In  some  "best"  circles,  rumors  circulated  of  plots  to 
assassinate  the  Chief  Executive. 

The  rift  between  Roosevelt  and  the  conservatives  widened.  Re- 
action subjected  every  New  Deal  measure  to  violent  condemna- 
tion. When  Congress  passed  the  Walsh-Healy  Act,  requiring  that 
government  contracts  above  ten  thousand  dollars  be  granted  only 
to  firms  paying  prevailing  wages,  employing  no  workers  over  eight 
hours  a  day  or  forty  hours  a  week,  and  banning  child  labor,  the 
owners  denounced  it  as  "discriminatory."  The  Strikebreaker  Act, 
forbidding  interstate  transportation  of  hired  persons  "to  obstruct, 
or  interfere  with  the  right  of  peaceful  picketing,"  to  guard  fac- 
tories, or  to  work  in  place  of  strikers,  was  labeled  a  major  violation 
of  freedom.  Government  projects  to  convey  electricity  to  rural 
areas  were  appraised  as  proof  that  the  administration  was  head- 
ing toward  socialism.  The  completely  inadequate  National  Hous- 
ing Amendment  Act  insuring  loans  for  the  improvement  of  real 
property  was  taken  as  further  evidence  that  capitalism  was  being 
scuttled. 

Considering  the  lamentations  against  it,  the  administration  pro- 
gram appeared  remarkably  restrained.  The  farmers  had  been 
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granted  no  greater  benefits  than  those  contained  in  the  first  A.A.A. 
and  formerly  approved  by  monopoly.  Labor  had  received  only 
what  it  had  been  strong  enough  to  win.  The  administration  made 
no  attempt  to  enforce  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  waiting 
for  the  Supreme  Court  to  pass  on  its  validity.  Despite  the  Strike- 
breaker Act,  the  federal  government  seemed  unduly  passive  to  the 
use  of  troops  and  vigilantes  against  strikers,  and  to  all  other  viola- 
tions of  civil  liberties.  The  emphasis  on  raising  consuming  power 
persisted.  But  the  faint-hearted  efforts  in  this  direction  gave 
small  comfort  to  those  in  the  lowest  income  category;  nor  did  they 
include  measures  to  broaden  the  provisions  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  or  increase  relief  of  the  unemployed.  The  administration  was 
progressive  not  so  much  because  of  specific  accomplishments  but 
more  because  it  refused  to  yield  completely  to  the  demands  of 
reaction. 

2 

At  the  Republican  National  Convention,  meeting  in  Cleveland 
during  the  second  week  of  June,  1936,  gathered  the  spokesmen  of 
that  powerful  minority  whose  watchword  was  "Stop  Roosevelt  at 
all  costs!"  Among  the  contenders  for  the  nomination  none 
mustered  pre-convention  support  equal  to  that  of  the  Hearst-dis- 
covered Alfred  Moss  Landon,  Governor  of  Kansas.  Since  Governor 
Landon  had  the  advantage  of  coming  from  a  state  farther  west 
than  was  usually  the  case  among  Republican  favorites,  he  sup- 
posedly possessed  close  ties  to  the  farmers.  Little  was  known  of 
the  Kansas  Coolidge,  as  Landon  was  dubbed.  He  seemed  a  quiet 
man  who  because  he  emerged  from  the  agrarian  West  was  imme- 
diately hailed  by  party  leaders  as  a  safe  and  sane  liberal,  a  kindly 
and  able  executive  who  had  balanced  the  Kansas  state  budget. 

There  appeared  at  the  Republican  convention  a  new  set  of 
party  bosses,  younger  men  connected  not  with  the  huge  monopolies 
like  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  or  the  Standard  Oil 
Companies,  but  with  the  smaller  and  expanding  independents  of 
Little  Steel,  the  Sun  Oil  Company,  and  various  other  corporations 
whose  domination  by  Wall  Street  was  complete  but  whose  ties 
were  not  so  well  known  by  the  general  public.  No  difference  of 
opinion  separated  the  new  party  stalwarts  from  the  older  leaders. 
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The  Republicans  were  united  in  their  hate  of  Roosevelt,  in  their 
desire  to  be  rid  of  the  "dictator"  in  the  White  House  and  to 
substitute  a  Republican  who  would  restore  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  the  fit  to  rule. 

The  Republican  platform  opened  with  a  direful  statement: 
"America  is  in  peril."  From  there,  borrowing  the  form  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  it  proceeded  to  list  indictments 
against  President  Roosevelt  for  usurping  the  powers  of  Congress, 
for  "flaunting"  the  authority  of  the  Supreme  Court,  for  robbing 
the  states  and  the  people  of  rights  reserved  to  them  by  the  Con- 
stitution, for  repudiating  the  country's  obligations,  for  flooding 
"our  markets  with  foreign  commodities"  by  entering  into  tariff 
agreements  with  "our  foreign  competitors."  Altogether  the  plat- 
form contained  seventeen  charges  of  autocracy  and  abuse  of  office. 
It  promised  that  once  the  people  returned  the  Republicans  to 
power,  the  party  would  do  all  that  Roosevelt  had  done  and  more. 
But  it  would  accomplish  these  ends  in  a  nice  way.  It  would  balance 
the  budget,  cut  taxation,  reduce  federal  expenditures,  while  at  the 
same  time  give  aid  to  the  farmers,  the  unemployed,  the  workers 
—in  fact  to  everyone.  How  this  would  be  possible,  the  platform 
builders  left  to  the  imagination— except  to  suggest  that  relief  and 
other  social  measures  should  be  turned  over  to  the  states. 

The  convention  of  frenzied  hate  and  frustration  pursued  its 
windy  way  without  untoward  incident.  The  delegates  dutifully 
selected  Governor  Landon  on  the  first  ballot,  lacking  only  the 
votes  of  the  stubborn  Wisconsin  bloc  to  make  the  nomination 
unanimous.  For  Vice-President,  they  chose,  also  on  the  first  ballot, 
Colonel  Frank  Knox,  publisher  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News.  At  a 
moment  when  big  business  sought  desperately  to  revive  the  Re- 
publican Party  and  to  put  an  end  to  the  New  Deal,  the  men  thrust 
forward  as  standard  bearers  lacked  either  distinction  or  records 
which  could  arouse  much  enthusiasm  among  the  majority  of 
voters. 

Possibly  the  most  glaring  disadvantage  under  which  Governor 
Landon  labored  was  the  endorsement  accorded  him  by  Hearst. 
Four  years  before,  Hearst,  through  his  spokesman  William  G. 
McAdoo,  had  helped  nominate  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  But  the 
publisher  had  failed  to  exercise  any  considerable  influence  over 
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presidential  policies.  In  1935,  Hearst  was  again  searching  for  an- 
other man  to  boom,  one  whom  he  could  expect  to  control  more 
successfully  than  the  ingrate  in  office.  Landon  willingly  accepted 
the  sponsorship  of  the  openly  fascist  Hearst. 

The  Governor  had  little  to  recommend  him  for  the  task  of  op- 
posing the  scintillating  and  cheerful  Democratic  campaigner. 
His  record  was  distinguished  by  a  splendid  caution,  a  Coolidgean 
ability  to  straddle,  to  commit  himself  only  after  the  most  careful 
consultation  with  the  leaders  of  big  business.  Of  himself,  Landon 
remarked,  "I  am  a  liberal  man,  now  getting  conservative."  He  had 
practiced  law,  but  had  quit  the  profession  for  the  oil-promoting 
business  from  which  vantage  point  he  amassed  a  sizable  fortune. 
He  had  once  dared  to  be  a  Bull  Mooser,  but  had  soon  returned 
to  the  fold  as  a  party  regular,  rising  to  the  position  of  chairman 
of  the  Republican  state  committee  in  Kansas.  In  1932  he  had  been 
elected  governor  on  the  platform  of  economy,  reduction  of  taxes, 
and  the  alleviation  of  suffering.  Two  years  later,  he  had  been  re- 
elected  by  a  grateful  party  machine,  the  only  Republican  governor 
in  the  Midwest. 

As  Governor,  Landon  boasted  of  being  a  budget  balancer.  "We 
must  cut  some  place,"  he  contended,  "and  it  will  hurt  wherever 
we  start."  Thereupon  he  reduced  the  wages  of  state  employees 
earning  over  a  hundred  dollars  a  month  by  25  per  cent;  those 
earning  less  he  reduced  by  10  per  cent.  He  speeded  up  all  ad- 
ministration workers  and  refused  to  approve,  in  the  words  of 
Federal  Administrator  of  Relief  Harry  Hopkins,  the  appropriation 
of  "one  thin  dime"  for  the  unemployed.  But  he  did  accept  some 
$18,000,000  from  the  federal  government  as  aid  to  the  needy.  He 
balanced  the  Kansas  budget— with  the  help  of  166,723,817  spent 
in  Kansas  by  the  A.A.A.,  $32,333,813  appropriated  by  the  P.W.A., 
and  other  millions  which  came  from  the  C.W.A.,  the  C.C.C.,  and 
emergency  relief.  He  closed  scores  of  state  schools,  cut  teachers' 
salaries  to  as  low  as  twenty-five  dollars  a  month.4 

If  the  Republicans  realized  that  they  had  little  hope  of  winning 
any  large  section  of  the  labor  vote  for  Landon,  they  could  count 
on  the  solid  support  of  big  business.  The  campaign  strategy 
outlined  by  the  Grand  Old  Party  was  designed  to  win  the  farmers 
and  middle  classes  from  the  Democrats  by  appealing  specifically 
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to  these  groups,  by  displaying  special  concern  for  their  problems, 
and  by  confusing  the  issue  of  the  campaign  as  much  as  possible  in 
the  hope  of  splitting  the  Roosevelt  forces. 

There  was  good  reason  for  the  Republicans  to  expect  some  suc- 
cess for  their  tactics.  The  Democratic  Party  was  by  no  means 
united  behind  Roosevelt  and  his  New  Deal  program.  When  the 
delegates  to  the  Democratic  convention  met  in  Philadelphia,  they 
were  addressed  by  a  letter  from  five  leading  Democrats,  among 
them  Al  Smith,  pleading  that  the  party  repudiate  the  President. 
The  progressive  aspects  of  Roosevelt's  program  stuck  in  the  craw 
of  the  old-line  politicians.  But  Roosevelt  had  seen  to  it  that  the 
convention  would  not  slip  out  of  control,  and  certainly  he  com- 
manded great  popularity  among  the  rank  and  file  of  party  mem- 
bers. Surreptitiously,  the  political  die-hards  fought  the  New 
Dealers  in  committee  and  behind  the  scenes.  Senator  "Cotton  Ed" 
Smith  of  South  Carolina  staged  a  one-man  protest  against  the 
presence  of  a  Negro  on  the  rostrum.  The  anti-New  Deal  Demo- 
crats, as  wholehearted  representatives  of  privilege  as  their  counter- 
parts in  the  Republican  Party,  blew  cold  on  every  liberal  plank. 
But  to  no  avail.  Roosevelt  had  the  convention  in  his  pocket.  All 
too  clearly  the  reactionary  regulars  realized  that  openly  to  break 
with  the  President  would  result  in  political  ruin.  For  the  most 
part  they  were  constrained  to  cling  to  an  outward,  if  highly  un- 
welcome, truce. 

The  Democrats  also  used  the  Declaration  of  Independence  as 
a  model  for  their  platform.  Beginning  with  a  long  list  of  "self- 
evident  truths,"  the  platform  stated  that  the  test  of  representative 
government  lay  in  its  ability  to  "promote  the  safety  and  happiness 
of  the  people,"  which  Republican  rule  had  impaired.  The  Demo- 
crats, it  continued,  had  put  the  nation  "back  on  the  road  to  re- 
stored health  and  prosperity."  It  proudly  reviewed  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  administration— the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
social  security,  regulation  of  exchanges,  the  housing  program.  It 
pointed  to  the  rise  in  farm  prices,  the  result  of  the  "soil-conserva- 
tion and  domestic  allotment  plan  with  payments  to  farmers."  The 
banks  had  been  salvaged,  credit  extended,  interest  rates  lowered. 
It  promised  restrictions  on  the  concentration  of  economic  power 
which  continues  "to  be  the  master  of  the  producer,  the  enemy  of 
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the  consumer."  It  assured  the  people  that  along  with  the  drive 
to  rid  the  land  of  kidnapers  and  bandits,  the  administration  would 
also  thwart  "the  activities  of  malefactors  of  great  wealth  who  de- 
fraud and  exploit  the  people."  Workers  would  be  encouraged  to 
organize  and  bargain  collectively,  farmers  would  receive  new 
benefits,  the  unemployed  would  be  provided  work  "at  prevailing 
wages  ...  on  useful  public  projects." 

The  platform  read  well,  but  its  hazy  generalizations  could  mean 
anything  and  nothing.  Conspicuously  lacking  was  a  definite  chal- 
lenge to  the  Supreme  Court,  the  most  serious  threat  to  legislation 
already  enacted  and  to  a  continuation  of  that  legislation  in  the 
future.  In  tone,  however,  the  platform  presented  a  startling  con- 
trast to  the  Republican  document.  It  indicated  a  reliance  on 
democracy,  a  recognition  of  the  need  for  additional  social  legis- 
lation, a  promise  that  the  fight  against  reaction  would  not  be 
relinquished. 

With  the  administration  sure  of  its  ability  to  command  con- 
vention support,  the  Roosevelt  lieutenants  set  about  canceling 
the  two-thirds  nomination  rule  that  they  had  unsuccessfully 
attacked  in  1932.  Opposition  not  unexpectedly  arose  in  the  South- 
ern delegations  against  abrogation  of  procedure  obtaining  in  the 
Democratic  Party  for  104  years;  but  the  party  no  longer  had  to 
defer  on  all  matters  and  at  whatever  cost  to  the  South.  As  a  sop, 
the  representation  of  the  Southern  contingents  at  future  conven- 
tions was  increased. 

The  delegates  renominated  President  Roosevelt  by  acclamation 
on  the  first  ballot.  As  a  conciliatory  gesture  to  the  reactionary 
elements  in  the  party,  the  Vice-Presidency  went  once  more  to  John 
Garner  of  Texas.  The  convention  had  avoided  any  serious  out- 
ward split  in  Democratic  ranks,  and  had  been  marked  by  a  brave 
display  of  noisy  approval  for  the  administration.  John  W.  Davis, 
Democratic  candidate  in  1924,  and  Alfred  E.  Smith,  standard 
bearer  in  1928,  refused  to  endorse  Roosevelt,  throwing  their  sup- 
port through  the  Liberty  League  to  Governor  Landon.  Senator 
Carter  Glass,  while  careful  not  to  break  with  the  party,  also  with- 
held his  aid  from  the  President's  campaign.  But  for  the  most  part 
the  Democratic  machine  remained  intact.  Postmaster-General 
Farley  whipped  the  regulars  into  line. 
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The  admiration  of  the  American  people  for  the  President  had 
steadily  increased.  He  had  become  the  symbol  of  the  aspirations  of 
the  people— not  so  much  for  what  he  had  accomplished  as  for  the 
condemnation  he  engendered  among  those  whom  the  majority 
of  Americans  recognized  as  the  enemies  of  all  that  democracy  im- 
plied. From  the  moment  monopoly  entered  into  a  definite  offen- 
sive against  the  New  Deal  and  against  all  concessions  won  through 
organization  and  struggle,  the  class  character  of  the  attack  became 
clear,  and  every  battle  only  brought  the  issues  into  more  precise 
focus.  President  Roosevelt  was  the  leader  of  the  united  opposi- 
tion against  "the  economic  royalists,"  as  he  called  them  in  his 
speech  accepting  renomination,  against  "the  resolute  enemy  within 
our  gates  .  .  .  ever  ready  to  beat  down  our  words  unless  in 
greater  courage  we  will  fight  for  them."  The  President  had  the 
talent  for  giving  ringing  utterance  to  the  anger  and  resolution 
of  the  people.  If  he  was  remiss  in  suiting  action  to  sentiments, 
at  least  he  had  proved  amenable  to  pressure.  In  the  future,  he 
could  be  reminded  of  his  declaration  that  "for  too  many  of  us 
the  political  equality  we  once  had  won  was  meaningless  in  the 
face  of  economic  inequality,"  and  that  he  had  "enlisted  for  the 
duration  of  the  war  .  .  .  against  want  and  destitution  and  eco- 
nomic demoralization  ...  a  war  for  the  survival  of  democracy 
...  to  save  a  great  and  precious  form  of  government  for  our- 
selves and  for  the  world."  5 

3 

At  no  time  during  the  post-war  years  had  the  issues  of  an  election 
been  more  clearly  drawn.  The  Republicans,  for  all  their  deafening 
hymns  to  the  Constitution,  desperately  sought  to  restore  the 
hegemony  of  monopoly  in  government.  They  commanded 
the  devotion  of  big-business  Democrats  who  had  flocked  into  the 
Liberty  League,  and  they  counted  on  the  sympathy  of  many  big- 
wigs in  the  Democratic  machine  who  for  reasons  of  strategy  could 
not  publicly  attack  the  President  at  election  time.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  New  Dealers,  despite  the  inadequacy  of  their  program, 
expressed  a  belief  in  democratic  methods  of  government  and  a 
conviction  that  capitalism  could  be  saved  by  reform  even  if  reform 
implied  further  concessions  to  the  people.  To  their  aid  came  the 
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progressive  Republicans,  the  remnants  of  western  insurgency- 
Senators  LaFollette,  Norris,  and  Couzens. 

Neither  candidate  challenged  the  profit  system.  Roosevelt  be- 
lieved in  capitalism  as  strongly  as  his  bitterest  critics.  The  nub  of 
disagreement  centered  in  the  question  of  how  to  preserve  it, 
whether  by  forcible  dictatorship  of  monopoly  that  meant  fascism, 
or  by  holding  on  to  democratic  forms,  acknowledging  certain 
abuses,  and  alleviating  them.  Clearly  the  antagonism  between 
Republican  and  New  Deal  methods  could  not,  as  the  Republicans 
so  desperately  suggested,  be  considered  a  contest  between  socialism 
and  capitalism.  Rather  it  was  a  clear-cut  battle  between  monopoly 
reaction  and  the  democracy  traditional  to  American  capitalism. 

While  the  profit  motive  was  never  at  stake,  the  composition  of 
the  two  camps  nevertheless  bespoke  the  tense  character  of  the  con- 
flict. With  the  bankers  and  industrialists  almost  unanimously 
endorsing  the  Republicans,  with  the  Democrats  receiving  only  3.3 
per  cent  of  campaign  contributions  of  a  thousand  dollars  or  more, 
the  administration  gradually  turned  to  the  indecisive  middle 
classes  of  the  large  cities  and  small  towns,  the  tenants  and  farmers 
—all  those  lacking  pronounced  political  orientation.  The  scramble 
for  these  voters  commenced  in  dead  earnest. 

From  the  first,  the  New  Dealers  could  pretty  much  count  on 
organized  labor  and  the  unemployed.  Sporadic  attempts  to  form 
a  Farmer-Labor  Party  before  the  campaign  had  met  with  no  suc- 
cess. Once  the  Republican  Party  in  conjunction  with  the  Liberty 
League  declared  undying  hostility  to  every  premise  of  the  New 
Deal,  the  labor  movement  perforce  threw  in  its  lot  with  Roose- 
velt. Not  only  would  his  re-election  offer  labor  at  the  very  least  a 
certain  freedom  to  continue  the  struggle  for  better  conditions  and 
to  build  its  defenses  against  exploitation,  but  also  Roosevelt  had 
proved  in  the  past  susceptible  to  organized  pressure.  In  the  eyes 
of  workers,  the  campaign  was  far  more  than  an  attempt  to  turn 
back  monopoly  attacks  on  the  President;  the  campaign  could  be 
used  to  advance  the  political  strength  of  the  unions,  to  forward 
organization  of  heavy  and  basic  industry,  and  to  build  the  de- 
fenses of  democracy. 

Likewise,  the  jobless  had  wrung  from  the  New  Deal  the  admis- 
sion that  the  existence  of  mass  unemployment  placed  a  responsi- 
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bility  on  the  national  government  either  to  provide  jobs  or  else 
to  substitute  some  means  of  livelihood  for  those  who  through  no 
fault  of  their  own  had  been  discarded  by  monopoly.  The  Republi- 
cans' perplexity  over  unemployment  gave  ample  proof  of  the 
character  of  their  program.  They  denounced  federal  expenditures, 
yet  economies  could  be  made  only  at  the  expense  of  the  millions 
in  distress.  The  Republican  cry  that  relief  should  be  returned  to 
the  states  hardly  attracted  those  who  recalled  that  Hoover  had 
left  the  hungry  and  dispossessed  to  the  mercies  of  local  relief  with 
disastrous  results.  Only  the  federal  government  had  sufficient  re- 
sources to  care  for  the  idle.  Relief  could  no  longer  be  considered 
charity,  but  must  be  acknowledged  as  a  fundamental  obligation. 

But  the  labor  movement  had  to  establish  safeguards  lest  Roose- 
velt forget  his  promises.  In  April,  1936,  John  L.  Lewis  and  Sidney 
Hillman  of  the  C.I.O.  persuaded  George  L.  Berry,  president  of 
the  A.F.  of  L.  printing  pressman's  union,  to  join  with  them  in 
setting  up  Labor's  Non-Partisan  League  with  the  aim  of  rally- 
ing workers  in  defense  of  the  New  Deal.  The  League's  35,000 
letters  to  officials  of  national  and  international  unions  affiliated 
with  the  A.F.  of  L.,  the  C.I.O.,  and  the  Railroad  Brotherhoods, 
brought  a  response  90  per  cent  favorable  to  the  project.  State 
Leagues  came  into  existence,  and  within  a  month  a  national 
League  conference  launched  the  organization. 

The  creation  of  the  League  was  a  step  forward  for  the  Amer- 
ican labor  movement.  It  discredited  the  business  unionism  of 
the  A.F.  of  L.^  in  consequence,  the  Federation's  executive  council 
remained  aloof  from  the  League.  Admittedly  the  League's  pro- 
gram was  glaringly  incomplete.  While  asserting  labor's  intention 
of  playing  an  independent  political  role  in  the  campaign,  while 
endorsing  Roosevelt  for  his  progressive  tendencies,  the  League 
nonetheless  ended  up  as  a  tail  to  the  Democratic  kite.  Of  course, 
Labor's  Non-Partisan  League  could  have  become  the  nucleus  of 
a  Farmer-Labor  Party  giving  aid  to  Roosevelt  and  at  the  same  time 
preserving  its  independent  identity  in  preparation  for  future 
political  struggles.  But  in  1936  this  would  have  been  premature. 

Yet  in  certain  states,  the  League  led  to  the  formation  of  inde- 
pendent parties.  In  New  York,  the  American  Labor  Party,  while 
supporting  the  New  Deal,  raised  its  own  demands  and  ran  New 
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Deal  candidates  under  its  own  designation.  In  the  state  of  Wash- 
ington, C.I.O.  and  A.F.  of  L.  unions  co-operated  with  the  League 
to  found  the  Washington  Commonwealth  Federation  with  a  mili- 
tant program  advocating  production  for  use,  expansion  of 
W.P.A.,  removal  of  the  Supreme  Court's  veto  power,  and  passage 
of  the  Workers  Social  Insurance  Bill.  The  Washington  party 
threw  its  weight  behind  Roosevelt;  but  it  also  made  clear  that  it 
desired  far  more  progressive  measures  than  Roosevelt  had  yet 
outlined.  In  Oregon,  a  similar  organization  advocated  much  the 
same  ends.  In  California,  the  remnants  of  Epic  along  with  Labor's 
Non-Partisan  League  moved  far  to  the  left  of  the  New  Deal.  The 
country  was  in  political  ferment.  More  and  more  the  people 
searched  for  instruments  of  political  expression— instruments  to 
unite  the  working  class  and  to  bring  the  farmers  and  middle 
classes  into  an  alliance  with  labor.  The  seeds  of  an  American 
People's  Front  were  being  sowed. 

In  this  situation,  the  possibility  of  left-wing  parties  command- 
ing the  attention  of  the  people  was  naturally  far  greater  than  in 
previous  campaigns.  Yet  the  Socialist  Party  proved  unable  to 
emerge  from  its  sectarian  isolation,  still  consumed  by  inner-party 
crises  and  presenting  a  picture  of  complete  demoralization  to  the 
nation.  To  be  sure,  individual  members  reflected  the  general  pres- 
sure of  the  masses  by  advocating  a  more  militant  and  class-con- 
scious position.  It  was  this  growing  revolutionary  sentiment  in  the 
rank  and  file  that  defeated  the  Old  Guard  at  the  1936  Socialist 
convention,  causing  the  rightist  group  to  walk  out  of  the  conven- 
tion after  being  refused  seats  for  which  it  could  present  no 
legal  claim.  The  malcontents  set  up  a  new  party— the  Social- 
Democratic  Federation— with  few  members  and  a  policy  less  pro- 
gressive than  that  of  the  more  liberal  section  of  the  New  Deal. 
Their  contribution  to  the  political  scene  was  continual  Red- 
baiting, pleasing  enough  to  the  Republicans;  they  also  invaded  the 
American  Labor  Party  of  New  York  where  they  sabotaged  its 
program  and  its  development. 

Though  the  Socialist  Party  had  cleansed  itself  of  a  sect  that  had 
certainly  impeded  the  party's  growth,  it  did  not  overcome  per- 
sistent opportunism.  Indeed,  after  the  good  fortune  of  sloughing 
off  the  right  wing,  the  Socialists  made  the  fatal  mistake  of  admit- 
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ting  into  their  party  the  Trotzkyists,  long  before  expelled  from 
the  Communist  Party.  This  little  band  of  energetic  obstruction- 
ists had  a  record  of  splitting  and  sabotaging  any  movement  in 
which  it  could  gain  a  foothold.  In  the  labor  movement,  the 
Trotzkyists  had  consistently  acted  as  provocateurs  and  wreckers, 
acknowledged  throughout  the  unions  as  oftentimes  company 
agents,  stoolpigeons,  misleaders.  By  welcoming  the  Trotzkyists, 
the  Socialist  Party  opened  its  doors  to  ominous  instruments  of 
reaction. 

The  party  was  immediately  exposed  to  the  disintegrating 
pseudo-radicalism  preached  by  the  Trotzkyists.  Norman  Thomas, 
candidate  for  President,  had  praised  the  Roosevelt  administration 
throughout  the  period  when  the  federal  government  gave  full  sup- 
port to  monopoly.  But  as  big  business  grew  cool  toward  the  New 
Deal,  as  the  people  rallied  to  its  support,  as  the  administration 
assumed  a  progressive  aspect,  Norman  Thomas  declared  war  not 
only  on  Roosevelt  but  on  the  entire  New  Deal.  He  saw  the  cam- 
paign as  a  showdown  between  capitalism  and  socialism.  As  work- 
ers faced  violent  attacks  on  living  standards  and  civil  rights,  as 
the  menace  of  fascism  augmented  and  militant  defense  of  the 
working  class'  immediate  interests  became  all  the  more  pressing, 
Thomas  and  his  party  denounced  the  struggle  for  immediate  con- 
cessions and  with  complete  lack  of  realism  called  for  the  over- 
throw of  the  capitalist  system. 

Prodded  by  the  Trotzkyists,  the  Socialists  also  categorically  re- 
fused the  invitation  of  the  Communist  Party  for  a  joint  ticket  in 
the  national  elections.  They  decried  any  general  united  front 
policy,  going  so  far  as  to  repudiate  the  Socialist  Parties  of  France 
and  Spain  for  participating  in  Popular  Fronts,  despite  the  demon- 
strable fact  that  such  unity  had  temporarily  held  back  the  forces 
of  fascism.  With  war  each  day  more  imminent,  the  Thomas  Social- 
ists condemned  any  proposal  for  collective  action  among  the  na- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  halting  the  fascist  offensive.  Completely 
defeatist,  they  surrendered  to  the  Republicans  at  home  as  the 
Social-Democrats  had  surrendered  to  Hitler  in  Germany.  They 
became,  like  their  offshoot  the  Social-Democratic  Federation,  a 
fountainhead  of  malice  against  the  Soviet  Union,  the  Communist 
Party,  the  New  Deal,  the  peace  organizations,  and  even  against 
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the  advocates  of  a  labor  party,  since  the  Socialists  considered  such 
a  party  a  potential  rival.  Norman  Thomas,  middle-class  pacifist, 
contented  himself  at  a  time  when  reaction  launched  a  powerful 
attack  on  the  people,  with  repeating  the  refrain,  pleasing  only 
to  the  Liberty  League:  "The  immediate  demand  of  the  Socialists 
is  Socialism."  6 

In  sharp  contrast  to  this  self-imposed  isolation,  the  Communist 
Party  emerged  as  a  powerful  ally  of  the  progressives.  The  party's 
convention  which  nominated  Earl  Browder  for  President  and 
James  Ford,  Negro  worker-intellectual,  as  his  running  mate, 
enunciated  a  program  of  full  co-operation  with  all  groups  pledged 
to  defend  American  democracy.  While  the  Communist  election 
platform  went  a  great  deal  farther  than  any  other  in  demands  for 
relief,  old-age  pensions,  farm  aid,  and  other  measures  essential  to 
the  health  and  security  of  the  people,  it  also  recognized  the  danger 
of  any  split  in  the  ranks  of  those  opposed  to  the  potential  fascism 
of  the  Hearst-Liberty  League-Republican  coalition.  The  Com- 
munists declared  that  their  main  concern  was  "to  defend  and  pro- 
mote the  unity  of  the  working  people  ...  to  fight  for  their  in- 
terests." They  desired  the  building  of  a  Farmer-Labor  Party, 
which  though  it  could  not  be  forged  as  an  effective  instrument 
before  the  election,  could  become  its  logical  outgrowth.  Poten- 
tially, the  Communists  indicated,  Labor's  Non-Partisan  League, 
the  Washington  Commonwealth  Federation,  the  American  Labor 
Party,  the  various  farm  organizations,  the  Farmer-Labor  Party  of 
Minnesota,  the  Progressive  Party  of  Wisconsin,  and  the  Commu- 
nist Party  could  join  with  the  more  advanced  New  Dealers  to  build 
a  political  coalition  that  would  truly  reflect  the  basic  interests  of 
the  American  people.  "Finally,"  the  Communists  explained,  it  was 
their  object  "to  win  the  masses  to  the  banner  of  socialism."  Their 
campaign  for  the  Presidency  was  planned  to  gain  votes  for  their 
party  and  so  to  indicate  the  desire  of  a  well-organized  minority  for 
broader  concessions  than  those  proposed  by  Roosevelt.  Even 
though  the  Communists  pointed  out  that  the  Roosevelt  program 
was  inadequate  and  vague,  they  also  declared  their  chief  aim  was 
to  defeat  the  Landon-Hearst-Liberty  League  alliance. 

The  Communist  campaign,  the  most  ambitious  and  widespread 
so  far  attempted  by  the  party,  was  accorded  unprecedented  atten- 
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tion  in  the  press  and  attracted  large  audiences  throughout  the 
country.  At  times,  vigilantism  flared.  In  Terre  Haute,  Indiana, 
Earl  Browder  was  jailed  on  the  indefensible  charge  of  vagrancy; 
in  Tampa,  Florida,  he  was  attacked  by  terrorists  among  whom 
were  those  suspected  of  having  six  months  before  flogged  to  death 
the  New  Dealer  Joseph  Shoemaker.  In  the  face  of  such  violent 
attempts  to  gag  the  Communists,  their  insistence  that  the  issue 
before  the  people  was  that  of  reaction,  potentially  fascist,  versus 
democracy;  their  succinct  analysis  of  the  Republican  position; 
their  unwavering  support  of  labor  and  farm  movements  influenced 
the  thinking  of  large  sections  of  the  American  people,  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  party's  membership  of  41,000. 

4 

The  Republicans  had  hoped  to  present  Alfred  Landon  as  a  "sane 
liberal"  able  to  woo  the  progressives.  Landon's  telegram  of  accept- 
ance to  the  Republican  convention  had  gone  so  far  as  mildly 
to  criticize  the  Supreme  Court.  He  was  represented  as  a  "man 
of  the  people,"  "the  farmer's  friend,"  a  proponent  of  organized 
labor.  But  every  speech  delivered  by  the  Kansas  Coolidge  shat- 
tered these  claims,  and  every  declaration  of  his  supporters  dis- 
persed the  myth  that  Landon  was  anything  other  than  the  mouth- 
piece of  Wall  Street.  When  the  Republican  candidate  paid 
tribute  to  labor  by  boasting  of  his  belief  in  the  right  of  workers 
to  bargain  collectively,  he  rather  marred  the  statement  by  defining 
freedom  to  bargain  as  immunity  from  "interference  from  any 
source."  This,  of  course,  implied  freedom  from  interference  by 
union  organizers.  Such  a  formula  too  closely  resembled  the  propa- 
ganda used  by  the  advocates  of  the  American  Plan.  The  Governor's 
tributes  to  freedom  of  press,  education  and  radio,  his  condemna- 
tion of  compulsory  teachers'  oaths  were  supplemented  by  no  dis- 
cussion of  what  he  intended  to  do  to  prevent  such  abuses.  And 
having  delivered  himself  of  these  sentiments,  Landon  seemed 
to  breathe  a  sigh  of  relief  and  to  return  with  new  relish  to  attacks 
on  administration  expenditures  for  W.P.A.  and  farm  relief. 

As  the  campaign  wore  on,  as  the  Republicans  realized  that 
Landon's  sour  smiles  to  the  progressives  were  ineffectual,  the 
Governor  and  his  backers  dropped  all  lip-service  to  liberalism, 
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and  like  Hoover  in  1932,  resorted  to  fear  and  threats.  "No  life- 
insurance  policy  is  secure,  no  savings  account  is  safe,"  moaned 
Colonel  Knox,  vice-presidential  candidate.7  Roosevelt  was  aiming 
at  dictatorship,  Landon  revealed.  "Don't  let  reds,  radicals  and 
'ism'  cults  continue  to  divide  your  house  against  you,"  8  wrote 
E.  T.  Weir,  head  of  the  National  Steel  Company.  President  Roose- 
velt, whispered  the  monopolists,  was  an  agent  of  Moscow,  the 
tool  of  the  Jews,  the  victim  of  physical  infirmities  which  had  af- 
fected his  mind.  Obscene  brochures,  predominantly  anti-Semitic 
and  usually  modeled  after  the  Nazi  Streicher's  newspaper,  Der 
Sturmer,  appeared  by  the  score.  All  the  frenzy  of  Herbert  Hoover 
in  1932,  all  the  horrid  race  prejudice  and  innuendo  of  the  1928 
attack  on  Smith,  were  far  outdistanced  by  the  ruthless  efforts  of 
the  Republicans  in  1936  to  prevent  Roosevelt  from  winning 
office  again. 

But  the  most  determined  effort  of  reaction  to  divide  the  pro- 
gressives came  from  the  spurious  third  party  that  without  previous 
warning  blossomed  in  Cleveland.  Huey  Long  was  dead.  The  at- 
tempt of  Governor  Eugene  Talmadge  of  Georgia,  backed  by  a 
wealthy  Texas  lumberman,  to  step  into  Long's  shoes  had  been 
a  miserable  failure.  With  far  more  energy,  with  an  equal  hatred 
of  the  Negro  people,  but  with  no  greater  ability,  the  rabble-rous- 
ing Reverend  Gerald  K.  Smith  had  managed  to  have  himself 
crowned  the  titular  successor  of  what  was  left  of  Long's  "Share- 
the-Wealth"  movement.  Along  with  the  slogan  "Every  Man  a 
King,"  Smith  also  inherited  Long's  alliance  with  Charles  E. 
Coughlin.  Smith  and  Coughlin  welcomed  the  sudden  formation 
of  the  Union  Party,  dedicated  to  combating  the  New  Deal,  the 
Communist  Party,  the  international  bankers,  and,  since  Coughlin 
possessed  large  holdings  of  silver,  all  opponents  of  silver  remoneti- 
zation. 

The  Union  Party  nominated  William  Lemke,  disgruntled  con- 
gressman from  North  Dakota  who  had  made  a  good  thing  of  pos- 
ing as  a  protagonist  of  the  farmer,  who  nursed  an  undying  grudge 
against  Woodrow  Wilson,  and  in  consequence  against  both  the 
Democratic  Party  and  the  former  member  of  Wilson's  official 
family,  Franklin  Roosevelt.  To  broaden  the  base  of  the  Union 
Party,  Coughlin  negotiated  with  Francis  Townsend  who  claimed 
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over  five  million  members  for  his  old-age  pension  clubs.  But 
Coughlin  remained  the  boss. 

There  could  be  little  doubt  that  the  Republicans  were  grateful 
and  exceedingly  interested  in  the  Coughlin  enterprise,  so  much 
so  that  the  financial  backers  of  the  Union  Party  were  closely  asso- 
ciated both  with  Wall  Street  and  with  Republicans  high  in  party 
circles.  For  the  Union  Party  was  considered  ideally  suited  to  con- 
fuse the  campaign,  to  smear  the  New  Deal  and  Roosevelt,  to 
spread  anti-Semitic,  anti-Negro,  and  anti-foreign-born  propa- 
ganda. Lemke  might  be  the  nominee,  Townsend  and  Gerald  K. 
Smith  or  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  might  stump  the  country,  but  the 
party  belonged  primarily  to  the  radio  priest  and  his  moneyed 
employers.  And  although  Coughlin  expected  his  National  Union 
for  Social  Justice  to  rob  the  New  Deal  of  some  working-class  sup- 
port, the  main  group  that  the  Union  Party  hoped  to  corral  was  the 
middle  classes.  The  Red  scare  and  Coughlin's  dire  warnings 
against  the  labor  movement  were  counted  on  to  frighten  the 
middle  classes  away  from  Roosevelt.  The  strategy  was  to  use  a 
typical  half-fascist  hodgepodge  of  radical  sounding  phrases  that 
avoided  any  definite  commitments  on  the  issues  before  the  coun- 
try. If  the  strategy  worked,  the  Republicans  anticipated  holding 
the  balance  of  power  in  November.  To  this  threat  the  Communist 
Party  was  the  first  to  respond  with  an  exposure  of  Coughlin's 
purpose.  The  labor  movement  joined  in  the  attack.  It  soon  be- 
came apparent  that  the  Union  Party  exercised  little  attraction 
despite  the  money  and  effort  poured  into  its  promotion. 

Monopoly  grew  more  frenzied.  The  great  corporations  dis- 
tributed literature  in  employee  pay  envelopes,  falsely  stating  that 
the  new  Social  Security  Act  would  cut  wages  drastically  and  that 
workers  would  receive  nothing  in  return.  They  distributed  photo- 
graphs showing  Mrs.  Roosevelt  in  the  company  of  prominent 
Negro  educators,  bearing  such  legends  as  "When  Andrew  Jack- 
son got  to  be  President  he  didn't  put  in  Socialists,  Communists 
and  Negroes  to  tell  him  how  to  run  these  good  old  United  States."  9 
Above  all,  they  counted  on  the  support  of  the  press,  over  70  per 
cent  hostile  to  Roosevelt  and  the  New  Deal. 

The  campaign  of  lies  had  the  effect  of  forcing  President  Roose- 
velt to  adopt  a  militantly  progressive  position  in  order  to 
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maintain  the  confidence  of  the  people.  By  November  he  had  sup- 
plemented the  vague  Democratic  platform  by  definite  promises 
to  continue  relief,  to  pay  benefits  to  farmers,  to  defend  the  right 
of  workers  to  bargain  collectively,  to  support  a  housing  program, 
to  put  a  ceiling  over  work  hours  and  a  floor  under  wages,  to  ex- 
pand the  existing  social  security  provisions.  He  criticized  the 
fascist  nations  as  treaty  breakers,  indicating  that  henceforward 
his  administration  would  more  actively  collaborate  with  other 
nations  pursuing  a  policy  of  peace.  Roosevelt  brought  his  cam- 
paign to  an  end  in  Madison  Square  Garden  in  New  York  City. 
"We  know  now,"  he  said,  "that  Government  by  organized  money 
is  just  as  dangerous  as  Government  by  organized  mob.  Never  be- 
fore in  all  our  history  have  these  forces  been  so  united  against 
one  candidate  as  they  stand  today.  They  are  unanimous  in  their 
hate  for  me— and  I  welcome  their  hatred."  And  he  pledged  to  the 
nation:  "Our  vision  for  the  future  contains  more  than  promises 
...  we  have  only  just  begun  to  fight."  10 

The  response  at  the  polls  far  exceeded  the  progressives'  most 
buoyant  expectations.  Only  two  states,  Maine  and  Vermont,  failed 
to  give  majorities  to  Roosevelt.  The  President's  popular  vote  ex- 
ceeded Landon's  by  over  eleven  million;  his  plurality  was  numeri- 
cally the  greatest  in  any  American  election.  He  was  the  designated 
choice  of  27,750,000  men  and  women.  Only  seven  Republican 
governors  survived  the  landslide.  Both  houses  of  Congress  were 
overwhelmingly  Democratic.  Coughlin's  Lemke  had  received  less 
than  900,000  votes.  Norman  Thomas,  isolated  from  the  labor  move- 
ment, had  polled  187,342.  Earl  Browder,  who  had  urged  those  not 
yet  prepared  to  vote  Communist  at  least  to  register  their  disap- 
proval of  Republican  reaction,  had  received  80,181,  registering 
what  Browder  called  "only  our  irreducible  minimum  and  not  our 
maximum  influence." 

The  crushing  rebuke  of  the  Republicans  undoubtedly  strength- 
ened the  forces  of  the  developing  People's  Front.  The  campaign 
of  hate  had  seriously  alarmed  the  people  and  had  rallied  them 
around  Roosevelt  to  defeat  the  money-power  of  Wall  Street  and  its 
fascist  claque.  Coughlin  was  temporarily  driven  from  the  scene, 
forced  to  abandon  his  radio  program.  The  Red  scare  had  failed, 
the  instigators  of  race  hatred  had  been  rebuked  by  the  awakened 
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anti-fascist  sentiment  of  almost  two-thirds  of  the  electorate.  The 
daily  newspapers,  three-quarters  of  which  were  partisans  of 
Landon,  had  failed  to  influence  the  voters  who  learned  that  the 
big-business  press  spoke  for  "the  interests."  The  campaign  had 
brought  real  issues  to  the  fore.  In  response,  there  had  been  a 
tremendous  outpouring  of  the  electorate  that  contrasted  to  the 
apathy  characterizing  the  elections  in  the  twenties.  The  struc- 
ture of  the  two-party  system— with  the  Republicans  representing 
the  industrial,  banking  North  and  the  Democrats  the  agrarian 
semi-feudal  South— had  been  cracked.  Class  alignments  had  to 
some  degree  replaced  regionalism,  preparing  the  way  for  a  Farmer- 
Labor  Party  on  a  broad  mass  basis.  Defeat  of  the  Republicans  regis- 
tered a  people's  mandate  to  Roosevelt  to  pursue  a  course  of  de- 
mocracy and  peace,  to  resist  with  all  weapons  the  incursions  of 
fascism  and  reaction.  It  registered  a  clear  demand  for  a  general 
improvement  of  living  standards.  It  was  a  signal  for  the  working 
class  to  push  ahead  in  the  drive  to  organize  the  mass-production 
industries. 

5 

Labor  had  been  pivotal  in  amassing  Roosevelt's  votes— the  fruits 
of  intensive  organization  from  1933  onward.  Throughout  1936, 
unionization  proceeded  forcefully  and  with  impressive  results. 
Strikes  occurred  in  industries  where  unions  had  never  before 
existed,  and  among  categories  of  employees  not  previously  con- 
sidered likely  prospects  for  trade-union  membership.  White-collar 
workers  both  on  W.P.A.  projects  and  in  large  city  offices  con- 
ducted militant  walkouts  comparable  in  intensity  and  duration  to 
the  struggles  waged  simultaneously  in  the  mass  production  indus- 
tries. The  American  Newspaper  Guild  twice  challenged  the  pub- 
lisher Hearst,  in  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  and  subsequently  in 
Seattle,  Washington.  Despite  violence  and  intimidation  the  guild 
in  both  instances  won  favorable  agreements.  Agricultural  work- 
ers struck  in  the  cotton  fields  of  Arkansas,  in  the  orange  groves  and 
lettuce  fields  of  California,  on  the  beet-sugar  plantations  of  Colo- 
rado, elsewhere  throughout  the  southern  and  western  agra- 
rian regions.  Though  often  subjected  to  armed  vigilantism,  in 
certain  instances  they  obtained  wage  increases  from  their  employ- 
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ers.  West-Coast  longshoremen  stopped  work  to  force  a  renewal  of 
the  contract  won  with  such  sacrifice  in  1934;  their  action  precipi- 
tated an  organizational  strike  on  the  eastern  seaboard.  Building 
service  employees  of  New  York,  lumber  workers  of  the  Northwest, 
metal  miners  of  Utah,  glass  workers  in  Pennsylvania,  Oklahoma, 
West  Virginia,  and  Ohio— all  emerged  from  long  and  difficult 
struggles  with  gains  that  spread  the  desire  for  unionization  among 
the  exploited  in  other  industries.  Altogether  in  1936,  2172  strikes 
involving  788,000  workers  were  conducted,  largely  to  improve 
wages  and  shorten  hours,  and  to  win  union  recognition.11 

The  Committee  for  Industrial  Organization,  which  had  an- 
nounced its  resolve  to  organize  the  mass-production  factories,  re- 
ceived its  first  call  for  aid  from  the  rubber  workers  in  Akron,  Ohio. 
There  the  rank  and  file  had  flocked  into  the  A.F.  of  L.  federal 
unions  immediately  after  the  passage  of  the  N.R.A.;  just  as  sud- 
denly the  membership  dropped  away  when  it  became  obvious  that 
the  Federation  leadership  had  no  intention  of  challenging  the 
corporations.  Speed-up  and  low  pay  in  the  industry  had  grown 
utterly  unbearable.  Spontaneously,  in  January,  1936,  rubber  work- 
ers stumbled  onto  a  new  tactic;  they  ceased  work  but  did  not  leave 
their  machines,  continuing  instead  to  remain  in  the  plants.  The 
sit-down,  as  the  new  form  was  called,  proved  an  unexpectedly 
potent  weapon.  The  first  resort  to  this  type  of  strike  won  imme- 
diate concessions  from  the  Firestone  Tire  and  Rubber  Company. 
Rubber  workers  in  other  shops  were  impressed.  Sit-downs  took 
place  in  all  the  plants  of  Akron.  By  February,  1936,  these  small 
actions  led  to  a  major  strike  against  the  Goodyear  management, 
a  strike  that  dragged  on  for  weeks  and  that  ended  with  the  initial 
victory  for  the  C.I.O.  It  proved  that  the  C.I.O.  was  willing  to 
prosecute  a  strike  with  a  militancy  which  the  Federation  execu- 
tive council  had  always  decried.  Of  even  greater  import,  the 
strikes  in  rubber  showed  that  mass-production  corporations  were 
by  no  means  invincible. 

As  the  year  1936  closed,  the  workers  dared  challenge  the  huge 
General  Motors  Corporation,  citadel  of  the  open  shop,  never 
before  troubled  by  demands  for  collective  bargaining  significant 
enough  to  be  considered  worthy  of  second  thought  by  the  owners. 
Now  the  strikers  adopted  the  .sit-down  method  of  the  Akron 
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rubber  workers.  For  weeks  they  occupied  company  plants  in 
Michigan.  On  the  outside  of  factories  marched  supporting  picket 
lines.  Industrial  unionism  had  developed  a  new  tactic.  Whereas 
craft  union  strategy  had  led  only  to  defeat  in  the  large  plants, 
industrial  organization  gave  the  working  class  a  sense  of  solidarity, 
a  singleness  of  purpose,  a  strength  to  co-ordinate  their  offensive 
against  the  employers.  The  sit-down  emerged  as  a  means  to  pre- 
serve the  new-found  solidarity.  It  was  capable  of  stopping  pro- 
duction, of  keeping  factories  shut  until  the  companies  agreed  to 
bargain  collectively.  With  it,  workers  stole  the  march  on  the  em- 
ployers who  discovered  that  they  were  unable  to  replace  strikers 
with  scabs  so  long  as  the  unionists  held  a  plant.  Police  could  not 
so  readily  terrorize  occupants  as  formerly  they  had  terrorized 
picket  lines.  Nor  was  it  an  easy  matter  to  eject  workers  once  they 
had  decided  to  remain  by  the  machines. 

The  sit-down  had  been  used  sporadically  before  in  America, 
but  never  with  widespread  effectiveness  until  the  Firestone  work- 
ers almost  inadvertently  adopted  the  method.  When  the  automo- 
bile strikers  seized  on  the  tactic,  they  improved  it.  Thousands  of 
well-organized,  peaceful,  but  resolute  men  held  the  plants,  while 
in  the  streets  picket  lines  guarded  and  encouraged  those  inside. 
Strikes  took  on  the  character  of  carefully  prepared  maneuvers  with 
highly  efficient  communication  systems;  with  the  strategy  of  those 
inside  the  factories  carefully  co-ordinated  with  those  on  the  out- 
side; with  food  supplies,  sleeping  arrangements,  entertainment, 
sanitation,  and  defense  against  eviction  carefully  planned.  Above 
all,  the  sit-down  brought  results.  The  General  Motors  strikers 
won  their  fight.  Within  a  few  weeks,  other  major  automobile 
corporations  faced  sit-downs  which  forced  them  to  terms.  White- 
collar  and  industrial  workers  elsewhere  adopted  the  method. 
The  C.I.O.  grew  from  an  organization  existing  onty  on  paper 
into  an  affiliated  body  of  rapidly  expanding  unions. 

It  was  in  steel,  key  to  the  mass-production  industries,  that  the 
unexpected  took  place.  In  the  early  summer  of  1936,  organizers 
appeared  for  the  first  time  in  over  a  decade  in  the  ramshackle 
towns  along  the  Monongahela,  in  Ohio  and  the  Middle  West,  in 
Alabama,  wherever  steel  furnaces  flamed  and  smoked  to  the  sky. 
The  C.I.O.  gave  notice  that  the  steel  trust  must  recognize  the 
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union  or  face  a  strike.  John  L.  Lewis  warned  that  a  walkout  would 
be  supported  by  coal  miners  almost  completely  organized  into  the 
United  Mine  Workers  Union.  Then  came  the  mass  defections  to 
the  C.I.O.  of  company  unions  originally  set  up  by  the  steel  cor- 
porations. Half  a  million  dollars  spent  in  advertising  by  the  Amer- 
ican Iron  and  Steel  Institute  did  not  bring  the  expected  outburst 
of  public  opinion  against  the  union.  If  the  steel  barons  refused 
to  bargain  collectively,  they  must  be  prepared  to  endure  a  hard- 
fought  strike  at  a  moment  when  orders  were  piling  up  and  profits 
were  large. 

The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  succumbed.  It  recognized 
the  union,  giving  the  C.I.O.  the  most  decisive  victory  in  the  history 
of  American  labor.  Its  capitulation  spurred  organization  in  scores 
of  smaller  steel  plants,  increasing  wages,  shortening  hours,  bring- 
ing workers  annual  vacations  with  pay.  Industrial  organization  in 
the  short  space  of  a  year  had  to  its  credit  advances  in  steel,  motors, 
rubber,  and  marine,  a  record  surpassing  anything  achieved  by 
the  A.F.  of  L.  since  its  inception  in  1886. 

Such  progress  gave  rise,  after  the  employers'  initial  retreat,  to 
a  relentless  counter-offensive.  The  most  disillusioning  aspect  of 
these  expected  reprisals  was  the  effect  they  had  upon  President 
Roosevelt.  The  administration  to  a  large  extent  owed  its  record 
at  the  polls  in  November  to  the  labor  movement,  in  particular  to 
the  C.I.O.  and  John  L.  Lewis.  From  Labor's  Non-Partisan  League 
had  come  the  strategic  aid  that  in  many  localities,  where  the 
Democratic  Party  was  dominated  by  anti-New  Dealers,  countered 
the  inertia  and  below-the-surface  hostility  of  machine  politicians. 
The  C.I.O.  had  contributed  generously  to  the  Democratic  cam- 
paign fund.  The  President,  in  addition,  had  declared  as  his  cam- 
paign came  to  an  end,  "Of  course  we  will  continue  every  effort 
...  to  support  collective  bargaining."  12 

But  now  the  President  seemed  strangely  apathetic  to  the  battles 
on  the  labor  front.  He  maintained  an  ostentatious  indifference 
that  caused  John  L.  Lewis  sharply  to  criticize  the  administra- 
tion's efforts  to  ignore  the  issue.  In  the  light  of  the  President's 
well-known  inclination  to  yield  before  corporation  pressure  and 
in  view  of  the  agonized  predictions  of  national  calamity  ema- 
nating from  big  business,  his  deliberate  silence  augured  no  good 
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for  the  labor  movement.  Lewis'  protest,  applying  pressure  from 
union  ranks,  was  designed  at  least  to  delay  the  President's  capitula- 
tion, if  he  was  indeed  considering  the  advantages  of  conciliating 
the  monopolists  after  their  election  defeat.  Lewis  realized  that 
despite  Roosevelt's  sympathetic  words  during  the  campaign,  the 
President  had  never  displayed  undue  affection  toward  labor.  He 
protested  his  belief  in  the  need  of  collective  bargaining;  but,  as 
a  staunch  upholder  of  the  profit  system,  Roosevelt  harbored  an 
innate  distrust  of  workers  whenever  they  showed  signs  of  moving 
toward  increased  economic  and  political  power.  The  danger  of 
presidential  condemnation  of  the  sit-down  tactic  at  a  moment 
when  the  C.I.O.  organizational  drive  was  in  full  swing,  could  not 
be  overlooked.  John  L.  Lewis'  criticism  helped  forestall  such  an 
eventuality. 

The  President  held  his  peace  only  momentarily.  As  the  em- 
ployers took  a  new  grip  on  themselves,  as  the  Little  Steel  trust 
precipitated  a  strike  by  locking  out  workers,  and  then  violently 
attacked  the  picket  lines,  Roosevelt  used  the  occasion  to  declare 
himself  out  of  sympathy  with  the  C.I.O.  and  the  organizational 
drive.  "A  plague  on  both  your  houses,"  he  exclaimed  for  the  benefit 
of  the  nation's  press.13  The  use  of  troops  against  pickets,  the  shoot- 
ings, even  the  massacre  in  Chicago  on  Memorial  Day,  1937,  when 
unarmed  workers  were  beaten,  tear-gassed,  and  ten  of  their  num- 
ber killed  by  clubbings  or  by  bullets  in  their  backs,  brought  no 
condemnation  from  the  President.  The  Republic  Steel  offensive 
was  the  answer  of  Tom  Girdler,  chairman  of  the  corporation  and 
foe  of  the  New  Deal,  to  Roosevelt's  election  mandate.  The  Presi- 
dent countered  with  no  criticism  of  Girdler  or  his  methods. 

Recourse  to  bloodshed  during  the  Little  Steel  strike  only  drama- 
tized the  decision  of  the  industrialists  to  go  to  any  lengths  to  stop 
the  forward  march  of  the  unions.  Less  publicized  was  the  de- 
liberate provocation  and  lawlessness  sponsored  by  the  Remington- 
Rand  Company.  The  company  financed  protest  meetings  sup- 
posedly expressing  the  disapproval  of  the  community's  "better 
elements,"  whipped  up  lynch  mobs  under  the  guise  of  preserv- 
ing "law  and  order,"  formed  large  police  forces  to  destroy  work- 
ers' civil  rights,  and  organized  a  "back  to  work"  movement  liber- 
ally paid  for  by  the  management  and  composed  of  scabs  and 
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stoolpigeons.  This  carefully  developed  scheme  became  known  as 
the  Mohawk  Valley  formula,  and  was  used,  with  variations,  by  in- 
dustrialists faced  with  labor  unrest.  Expenditures  for  industrial 
spies  increased.  A  report  issued  by  the  LaFollette  Senate  sub- 
committee investigating  civil  liberties  and  labor's  rights  declared: 
"It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  right  of  genuine  collective  bargaining 
will  never  be  realized  in  American  industry  until  the  industrial 
spy  is  abolished."  14  Corporations  stocked  up  with  tear-gas,  ma- 
chine guns,  and  ammunition.  Not  infrequently  the  industrialists 
supplied  city  police  with  gas  bombs  and  ammunition  to  be  directed 
against  picket  lines,  or  like  Henry  Ford,  provided  themselves  with 
their  own  private  system  of  guards.  In  Ford's  case,  service  men, 
some  of  whom  were  ex-criminals,  were  notorious  for  their  bru- 
tality. When  union  organizers  arrived  outside  the  Ford  plant  at 
River  Rouge,  company  thugs  attacked  and  beat  them  into  insensi- 
bility. The  employers  were  constantly  preparing  the  most  modern 
armaments  for  war  against  the  wage  earners. 

Labor  could  not  depend  on  decisive  support  from  Roosevelt  or 
the  administration.  The  main  weapon  of  the  unions  must  always 
remain  militancy,  the  skill  of  leaders  and  the  courage  of  the  rank 
and  file,  and  a  determination  to  organize  and  to  force  the  com- 
panies to  bargain.  By  the  middle  of  1937,  the  C.I.O.  could  show 
victories  in  vital  sections  of  industry— in  radio,  oil,  lumber,  trans- 
port, and  telegraph.  While  in  retreat  before  the  terrorist  offensive 
in  Little  Steel,  while  still  lacking  organization  in  the  plants  of 
the  Ford  Motor  Company,  the  C.I.O.  nevertheless  had  greatly 
increased  its  membership,  and  had  revived  the  labor  movement 
from  the  doldrums  into  which  it  had  been  plunged  by  the  A.F.  of 
L.  executive  council.  The  first  phase  of  swift  and  sensational 
strikes  had  ended;  for  the  moment,  the  C.I.O.  devoted  its  energies 
to  consolidating  new  gains  and  to  preparing  for  future  battles. 
Not  only  had  the  initial  successes  helped  build  the  C.I.O.,  but 
also  the  A.F.  of  L.  craft  unions  had  benefited  as  well.  When,  for 
example,  automobile  workers  gained  recognition  in  Detroit,  the 
remaining  workers  of  the  community  won  organization  too.  What 
was  true  in  Detroit  was  equally  true  in  Pittsburgh,  San  Francisco, 
Seattle,  Chicago— wherever  C.I.O.  struggles  registered  marked 
advances. 
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The  attitude  of  the  A.F.  of  L.  executive  council  toward  the 
C.I.O.  was  by  no  means  softened  because  the  Federation  hap- 
pened to  be  the  recipient  of  new  membership  as  a  result  of  C.I.O. 
progress.  In  one  sense,  the  greatest  danger  to  the  labor  move- 
ment arose  not  from  the  employers  or  from  the  unpredictable 
and  excessively  timid  Roosevelt  administration,  but  rather  from 
the  deliberate  sabotage  and  hostility  of  William  Green  and  his 
associates.  From  the  moment  the  C.I.O.  challenged  the  stiff- 
necked  czars  of  the  Federation  by  forming  industrial  unions,  the 
council  attempted  to  discourage  workers  from  participating  in 
the  C.I.O.  campaigns,  and  more  menacingly  allied  the  Federation 
with  the  big  employers. 

The  alliance  was  manifest  in  the  council's  efforts  to  prevent 
labor  unity,  thus  weakening  the  unions'  power  to  present  a 
strong  front  against  exploitation.  Frantic  at  the  desertion  of 
dozens  of  locals  to  the  C.I.O.,  the  council  tried  to  compensate 
for  these  losses  by  taking  over  company  unions  organized  by 
the  corporations.  John  P.  Frey,  a  council  big-wig,  rushed  to 
Pittsburgh  to  assist  the  "independent"  unions  controlled  by  the 
Carnegie-Illinois  Steel  Corporation.  The  council  falsely  accused 
the  labor  board  of  showing  partiality  to  the  C.I.O.;  it  called,  in 
conjunction  with  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers,  for 
emasculating  amendments  to  the  N.L.R.A.;  it  even  went  so  far 
as  to  violate  provisions  of  the  Act  by  insuring  companies  against 
strikes  and  by  writing  contracts,  as  in  the  Brooklyn  Edison  case, 
that  guaranteed  the  corporation's  freedom  "from  the  possibility 
of  any  interruption  in  service  due  to  labor  disturbance.  .  .  ." 15 
By  rubber-stamping  such  spurious  company  devices,  the  council 
undermined  the  organizational  gains  of  the  C.I.O.  and  the  best 
interests  of  the  working  class  as  well. 

The  council  showed  its  bitterness  by  suspending  C.I.O.  affili- 
ates, and  persuaded  the  1936  convention  at  Tampa,  Florida,  to 
approve  the  move.  "A  strange  sitdown  has  been  in  progress  .  .  ." 
commented  C.I.O.  spokesmen.  "While  working  people  in  many 
factories  have  sat  down  on  the  job  as  means  of  bettering  their 
conditions,  the  sitters  of  Tampa  have  conducted  the  first  sit-down 
against  labor." 16  Conferences  to  restore  harmony  met  with 
steady  opposition  from  the  A.F.  of  L.  negotiators.  The  condition 
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for  peace,  they  made  clear,  was  the  complete  dissolution  of  the 
industrial  union  group— in  other  words,  the  resumption  by  the 
executive  council  of  its  formerly  pre-eminent  position.  Such  a 
formula  naturally  offered  nothing  to  the  organizers  of  mass-pro- 
duction industries.  But  the  council  would  consider  nothing  short 
of  the  abolition  of  the  C.I.O.  unions. 

Underlying  the  split  was  a  fundamental  clash  of  outlook. 
Militant  industrial  unionism  sharpened  the  class  struggle  and 
dealt  a  blow  at  the  policy  of  collaboration  with  the  great  owners. 
The  unions  became  instruments  of  working  class  opposition  to 
monopoly  reaction.  The  C.I.O.  recruited  the  unskilled;  it  wel- 
comed unprotected  groups  such  as  women,  young  workers,  the 
foreign  born,  and  particularly  the  Negroes  into  its  ranks;  and 
it  took  special  pains  to  offer  them  equality  and  a  share  in  the 
leadership.  The  A.F.  of  L.'s  policy  of  discrimination  was  cast 
aside.  In  the  case  of  the  unemployed  and  minority  groups,  the 
practice  followed  by  the  A.F.  of  L.  had  helped  the  employers  to 
use  one  section  of  the  working  class  against  another.  The  C.I.O., 
by  supporting  all  workers,  augmented  the  bargaining  strength  of 
every  category.  In  addition,  cooperation  between  the  C.I.O.  and 
the  Workers  Alliance  aided  the  employed  to  keep  wages  stable 
and  prevented  the  jobless  from  being  forced  into  the  position 
of  undermining  pay  standards.  Likewise,  such  co-operation  aided 
the  unemployed  to  obtain  relief  and  to  maintain  and  raise  the 
level  of  benefits. 

The  C.I.O.  discredited  the  premises  of  Gompersism.  Although 
the  founders  of  the  C.I.O.  originally  had  little  comprehension  of 
class  antagonisms,  the  realities  of  struggle  not  only  taught  large 
sections  of  C.I.O.  workers  but  also  many  of  their  leaders  that 
the  interests  of  the  employer  and  the  employee  were  fundamentally 
irreconcilable.  This  sloughing  off  of  ideas  that  the  A.F.  of  L. 
council  had  accepted  as  axiomatic  was  the  core  of  the  conflict 
between  the  two  camps  of  labor.  Either  the  C.I.O.  must  abandon 
its  approach— and  be  doomed  to  destruction— or  the  executive 
council  must  completely  reverse  itself— and  see  its  dictatorial 
power  dissipated. 

In  practice,  however,  the  split  in  the  labor  movement  did  not 
penetrate  so  deeply  into  the  ranks  as  appeared  on  first  glance. 
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Despite  the  constant  efforts  of  the  council  to  spread  discord,  the 
A.F.  of  L.  membership  in  parts  of  the  nation  co-operated  closely 
with  the  C.I.O.  Decrees  could  not  keep  locals  from  endorsing 
Labor's  Non-Partisan  League,  or  stop  state  federations  from 
undertaking  joint  political  actions  with  the  C.I.O.  Orders  from 
William  Green  failed  to  persuade  workers  to  break  C.I.O.  picket 
lines.  Increasingly  the  A.F.  of  L.  and  C.I.O.  local  officers  conferred 
and  increasingly  the  rank  and  file  supported  each  other's  battles. 
Thus  in  San  Francisco,  Akron,  Pittsburgh,  in  the  steel  towns  of 
the  Midwest  and  the  lumber  towns  of  the  Northwest,  in  the  great 
industrial  centers  everywhere,  unionists  more  and  more  acted 
together.  Only  the  hostility  of  the  executive  council  kept  alive  the 
internecine  quarrel,  and  thereby  strengthened  labor's  most  de- 
termined enemies.  Unquestionably  the  division  weakened  the 
effectiveness  of  labor  and  therefore  of  the  whole  progressive 
movement.  At  the  same  time,  the  practical  unity  among  workers 
belied  the  inspired  outcries  that  the  rift  would  never  be  healed. 
The  new  militancy  of  labor  revitalized  the  American  scene.  As 
the  C.I.O.  grew,  as  labor  almost  for  the  first  time  in  its  history 
breathed  in  the  invigorating  air  of  victory,  the  people  turned  to 
the  working  class  for  leadership.  The  great  in  industry  and 
finance  showed  a  desperate  fear  as  the  labor  movement  brought 
new  direction  to  politics,  prodding  the  national  government  with 
demands  that  grew  out  of  actions  in  factories  and  mills.  And 
even  the  President  was  alarmed  at  labor's  insistence  that  cam- 
paign pledges  be  fulfilled  without  delay.  The  administration 
hesitated,  desperately  searching  for  the  "middle  way." 

6 

During  the  months  elapsing  between  the  end  of  the  election  cam- 
paign and  his  second  inaugural,  President  Roosevelt  offered  no 
leadership  in  domestic  affairs,  seemingly  content  to  mark  time. 
He  journeyed  to  Buenos  Aires  where  he  opened  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Conference  on  peace.  Twenty-one  nations  were  represented. 
His  address,  and  that  of  Secretary  of  State  Hull,  warned  against 
the  menace  of  "old  hatreds  and  new  fanaticism"  across  the  sea 
and  urged  that  the  republics  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  agree 
to  resist  any  war  danger  that  might  arise  either  from  abroad  or 
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from  among  the  American  states.  But  the  President's  hope  that 
some  machinery  to  enforce  peace  would  result  from  his  suggestion 
was  blasted  when  the  Conference  decided  on  consultation  "in  the 
event  of  war,  or  a  virtual  state  of  war,"  but  provided  no  sanctions 
to  enforce  peace  and  placed  the  signers  under  no  obligation  to 
accept  the  verdict  reached  through  mutual  conversations. 

The  President  had  expressed  in  strong  terms  his  desire  to  see 
the  United  States  regarded  by  Latin  America  as  a  good  neighbor 
rather  than  as  a  bully  ever  ready  to  resort  to  force.  The  adminis- 
tration's formula  for  peace  was  based  on  the  principle  of  collec- 
tive security,  of  concerted  action  by  all  the  Americas  against 
aggression.  Yet  the  President  failed  to  supplement  this  policy  by 
applying  it  to  American  relations  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Toward  Japan,  which  in  1937  had  renewed  its  aggression  against 
China  by  sweeping  out  of  Manchuria  into  China  proper,  the 
United  States  was  cool.  But  along  with  the  other  nations 
that  had  signed  the  Nine-Power  Treaty,  the  administration  was 
reluctant  to  pursue  joint  economic  and  political  action  to  put  an 
end  to  the  invasion.  It  was  reluctant  to  utilize  the  provisions  of 
the  Neutrality  Act  against  Japan.  The  presence  of  the  Act,  which 
the  President  failed  to  criticize  with  any  sharpness,  also  implied 
that  the  United  States  could  not  be  counted  on  to  join  other 
powers  in  a  move  toward  collective  security. 

That  the  President  was  by  no  means  anxious  to  bind  his  brave 
anti-fascist  words  with  deeds  was  illustrated  by  his  attitude  to- 
ward the  war  forced  on  the  legally  elected  People's  Front  govern- 
ment of  Spain  by  the  fascist  clique  headed  by  General  Franco  and 
backed  by  German  and  Italian  arms.  Great  Britain,  with  large 
investments  in  Spain,  and  quite  willing  to  help  Germany  in 
order  to  rehabilitate  the  Reich  so  that  the  Nazis  could  turn 
against  the  Soviet  Union,  called  for  the  formation  of  the  Non- 
intervention Committee  as  an  instrument  for  coping  with  the 
Spanish  problem.  The  British  helped  obscure  the  issue  of  the 
war  by  broadcasting  the  Nazi  myth  that  the  struggle  was  being 
waged  in  Spain  between  Communists  and  the  Church.  The  de- 
ceptive propaganda  failed.  In  the  democratic  nations  the  people 
recognized  that  Spain  was  but  another  intended  victim  of  fascist 
violence  and  that  the  war  was  being  fought  in  defense  of  democ- 
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racy.  The  Non-intervention  Committee  prevented  the  Spanish 
government  from  buying  war  equipment  and  other  necessities 
for  defense  while  imposing  no  embargo  on  the  fascist  interven- 
tionists. The  Soviet  Union  and  Mexico  were  the  only  govern- 
ments to  maintain  international  law  and  to  sell  goods  to  the 
Spanish  government,  but  the  difficulties  of  transportation  pre- 
vented them  from  supplying  all  the  needs  of  an  army  and  a  people 
faced  with  the  overwhelming  superiority  of  well-equipped  and 
highly  mechanized  fascist  troops. 

Democracy  was  menaced.  The  outbreak  of  the  war  threatened 
the  peace  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  Yet  in  France,  where  a  People's 
Front  government  had  succeeded  in  turning  back  fascism  and 
where  the  working  class  had  won  considerable  victories,  Premier 
Leon  Blum  endorsed  and  supported  the  Non-intervention  Com- 
mittee. The  defection  of  the  Socialists  in  France,  of  whom  Blum 
was  the  leader,  their  subservience  to  the  ruling  class  both  at  home 
and  in  England,  their  role  of  splitting  popular  resistance  against 
aggression  by  turning  their  backs  on  Spain  was  a  denial  of  every 
principle  they  supposedly  advocated  and  supported. 

Not  unlike  Blum,  President  Roosevelt  followed  Great  Britain's 
lead,  leveling  an  embargo  on  Spain  under  the  Neutrality  Act, 
but  refusing  to  embargo  the  aggressors,  Germany  and  Italy,  just 
as  he  had  refused  to  take  similar  steps  against  Japan.  This  de- 
sertion of  a  free  people  fighting  foreign  invasion  was  all  the 
more  flagrant  because  it  violated  the  Treaty  of  Madrid,  which 
the  United  States  had  signed  in  1902.  It  allowed  the  few  fascist 
sympathizers  in  the  State  Department  to  dictate  American  foreign 
policy.  The  failure  of  the  administration  represented  a  retreat 
that  at  the  very  least  could  not  be  reconciled  with  the  progressive 
promises  of  the  New  Deal.  On  the  other  hand,  the  majority  of 
Americans  understood  the  deep  implications  of  the  Spanish  con- 
flict. Workers  throughout  the  nation  collected  money  to  aid  the 
victims  of  bombings  and  terrorism.  Petitions  flooded  Congress 
and  the  White  House  urging  the  lifting  of  the  unjust  embargo. 
Hundreds  of  young  Americans  went  to  Spain  where  they  enlisted 
in  the  fight. 

In  foreign  affairs,  then,  the  New  Deal  failed  to  pursue  a  boldly 
progressive  course,  though  in  words  it  correctly  singled  out  fas- 
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cism  as  the  greatest  menace  to  world  peace  and  security.  While 
the  policy  of  Good  Neighbor  toward  Latin  America  was  progres- 
sive in  tone,  it  was  dictated  by  the  imperialist  needs  of  this 
country  faced  with  the  growing  penetration  of  markets  to  the 
South  by  the  competing  imperialisms  of  Italy,  Japan,  and  Ger- 
many. The  Good  Neighbor  program  as  pursued  in  Washington, 
was  unable  to  withstand  pressure  if  it  interfered  with  the  profits 
of  great  corporations.  So,  at  least,  relations  with  Mexico  indi- 
cated. The  administration  of  President  Lazaro  Cardenas  had 
helped  the  peasants  and  workers  to  improve  their  standard  of 
living  and  to  resist  reaction.  But  the  spread  of  internal  democ- 
racy brought  Mexico  into  conflict  with  owners  of  concessions 
granted  in  the  past  by  weaker  or  corrupt  governments  to  British 
and  American  interests.  Both  the  British  and  American  corpora- 
tions objected  strenuously  to  relinquishing  property  bought  for 
almost  nothing  and  from  which  they  had  drawn  many  times 
the  purchase  price  in  immense  profits.  Great  Britain  forced  the 
cancellation  of  diplomatic  relations  with  Mexico,  looking  to  the 
United  States  to  exert  pressure  on  the  Cardenas  administration  to 
force  the  restoration  of  the  exploiting  privileges.  The  Treasury 
Department  eventually  suspended  purchases  of  Mexican  silver, 
causing  a  severe  drop  in  the  value  of  the  peso.  Hostility  in 
Washington  grew— a  hostility  that  in  practice  placed  a  boycott  on 
Mexican  exports,  and  forced  Mexico  in  desperation  to  sell  oil  to 
the  fascist  countries.  No  attempt  was  made  by  the  American 
government  to  stop  Wall  Street  from  smuggling  arms  to  the 
Mexican  fascists.  The  stubborn  and  ever  more  contentious  tone 
adopted  by  the  New  Deal  toward  Mexico  hardly  conformed  to 
Good  Neighbor  protestations.  What  is  more,  it  threatened  the 
stability  of  the  Cardenas  regime,  and  therefore  of  the  democratic 
movement  in  Mexico. 

7 

President  Roosevelt's  truce  with  reaction  abroad  was  a  reflex  of 
his  hesitancy  to  deliver  on  promises  made  during  the  election 
campaign  for  a  thorough-going  domestic  program.  He  retained 
his  progressive  tone  in  the  second  inaugural  address,  but  imme- 
diately thereafter  presented  a  budget  to  Congress  which  instead 
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of  doing  away  with  schemes  for  balancing  the  budget  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  poor,  pursued,  in  violation  of  the  election  mandate, 
a  middle-of-the-road  policy  which  encouraged  relief  cutting. 
Misled  by  the  high  profits  enjoyed  by  the  corporations,  uneasy 
over  reaction's  constant  attacks  on  the  New  Deal,  Roosevelt 
again  retreated.  What  he  failed  to  grasp  was  that  even  though 
profits  went  up,  the  unemployed  were  not  being  reabsorbed  in' 
industry.  The  reasons  were  plain  in  the  light  of  the  increase  in 
the  productivity  of  workers  since  1929.  The  index  of  workers' 
output  in  iron  and  steel  had  risen  by  13  per  cent  from  1929  to 
1937;  in  the  automobile  industry  it  had  gone  up  8  per  cent;  in 
rubber  42  per  cent;  in  all  manufacturing  16  per  cent.  Were 
the  same  number  of  workers  employed  in  1937  as  had  been  em- 
ployed in  1929,  they  could  have  produced  20  per  cent  more 
goods  and  services,  and  nearly  55  per  cent  more  than  had  been 
produced  in  1935-17  The  unemployed  were  not  a  passing  phe- 
nomenon; they  could  never  again  be  eliminated.  Private  indus- 
try could  not  reabsorb  the  idle,  since  it  could  not  put  them  to 
work  without  producing  far  greater  quantities  of  goods  and 
services  than  the  standard  of  living  of  the  American  people— 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  masses— could  possibly  support.  By 
cutting  relief,  Roosevelt  imperiled  what  recovery  there  had 
been  since  1934. 

Yet  the  administration  sanctioned  relief  cuts.  What  weighed 
on  the  minds  of  New  Dealers  were  monopoly  arguments  that 
the  growing  public  debt  would  finally  become  so  burdensome 
that  it  would  destroy  American  economy.  The  argument  was 
fallacious.  Interest  charges  on  the  public  debt  in  1925,  during 
the  Golden  Age,  had  amounted  to  $7.68  per  person.  In  1937, 
the  interest  amounted  to  $6.69,  a  drop  of  13  per  cent.  The  gross 
debt  had  risen,  it  is  true,  about  ten  billion  dollars  above  the 
largest  debt  contracted  during  the  war.  But  debt  had  to  be  judged 
in  relation  to  national  income.  The  carrying  charges  were  cer- 
tainly not  heavy,  and  were  less  than  the  load  borne  without 
murmur  in  the  early  twenties.  By  attempting  to  balance  the 
budget  at  the  expense  of  those  in  the  lower  income  brackets, 
Roosevelt  backtracked  to  the  ways  of  Hoover.  "Relief  allowance 
already  below  levels  necessary  to  maintain  life  and  health  have 
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been  further  pared,"  protested  a  social  workers'  association. 
"Relief  has  been  made  hard  to  get  and  difficult  to  endure;  medi- 
cal care  and  clothing  allowances  have  been  eliminated;  adminis- 
trative expenses  have  been  slashed  arbitrarily;  relief  offices  have 
been  closed  periodically;  new  applicants  are  being  refused."  18 

Such  concessions,  striking  at  the  very  heart  of  the  New  Deal, 
did  not,  as  the  President  evidently  anticipated,  persuade  reaction 
to  display  a  more  benign  attitude  toward  the  administration. 
Rising  profits  only  whetted  the  appetite  of  the  finance  capitalists 
for  more.  Banks  and  industrialists  fretted  under  the  inconsider- 
able burden  of  taxes  imposed  on  corporations  and  private 
incomes  to  provide  inadequately  for  the  unemployed  and  hard- 
pressed  farmers.  The  owners  were  alarmed  at  the  growing 
strength  of  labor  with  the  resulting  advances  of  wage  standards 
in  certain  mass-production  industries.  The  intriguing  possibili- 
ties of  fascism  as  a  way  out  were  continually  in  the  mind  of 
influential  leaders  in  Wall  Street.  The  New  Deal,  they  felt,  must 
be  destroyed  since,  for  all  its  deficiencies,  it  was  a  coalition  of 
anti-fascists  and  liberals  who  were  attempting  to  stabilize  capital- 
ism through  democratic  reform. 

In  other  words,  antagonisms  rooted  in  divergent  class  interests 
had  not  been  miraculously  exorcised  by  the  November,  1936, 
elections.  If  President  Roosevelt  expected  that  once  the  majority 
had  overwhelmingly  repudiated  reaction,  monopoly  would  there- 
upon change  its  ways  and  co-operate  with  the  New  Deal,  he  soon 
learned  otherwise.  For  Congress  was  by  no  means  above  or  out- 
side the  struggle.  Superficially,  defeat  of  the  Republicans  assured 
the  administration  an  unchallengeable  majority  in  both  Houses. 
But  the  conflict  transcended  party  affiliations.  The  Democrats 
were  hardly  a  solidified  group.  A  few  were  outspoken  New  Deal- 
ers, a  handful  advocated  a  more  progressive  course  than  Roosevelt 
pursued.  But  for  the  most  part  the  Democratic  legislators  were 
products  of  machine  politics,  servants  of  the  corporations  in  the 
states  from  which  they  came.  During  the  campaign  they  had  been 
only  too  glad  to  benefit  from  Roosevelt's  mass  appeal;  the  elec- 
torate considered  them  supporters  of  the  administration.  Once  in 
Congress,  they  proceeded  to  act  and  vote  directly  contrary  to 
their  tacit  pledges. 
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Hopes  for  co-operation  between  the  legislature  and  the  execu- 
tive were  rudely  smashed  almost  immediately  after  the  new  session 
of  Congress  convened  in  January,  1937.  In  Congress,  the  main 
issue  of  the  elections,  the  battle  between  reaction  and  progress, 
repeated  itself  for  all  to  see.  Within  a  few  weeks,  President 
Roosevelt  found  himself  once  again  facing  the  choice  of  either 
going  with  reaction  or  with  the  people.  He  had  made  his  decision 
in  1936,  and  it  had  brought  him  enthusiastic  victory  at  the  polls. 
He  decided  a  second  time,  within  a  month  after  the  new  term 
got  under  way. 

For  the  President  recognized  that  he  could  not  too  long  delay 
putting  into  effect  his  program  of  reform,  promised  in  the  cam- 
paign. To  do  so  required  finding  means  whereby  the  Supreme 
Court  could  be  prevented  from  invalidating  legislation  as  it  had 
invalidated  the  acts  on  which  the  first  New  Deal  rested.  The 
Court  must  be  stripped  of  its  usurped  veto  power  over  Congress. 
Accordingly,  as  a  preliminary  to  saving  from  Court  nullification 
such  New  Deal  measures  as  the  Labor  Relations  Act,  the  Social 
Security  Act,  the  Soil  Conservation  Act,  and  other  key  legisla- 
tion of  the  second  New  Deal,  President  Roosevelt  presented  Con- 
gress with  a  bill  to  reform  the  judiciary. 

Ostensibly  the  bill  was  designed  to  expedite  business  in  the 
federal  courts  by  increasing  the  number  of  judges.  Actually,  the 
proposal  to  appoint  one  additional  judge  (not  to  exceed  six  in 
all)  for  every  Supreme  Court  incumbent  of  seventy  years  or  over, 
and  hence  eligible  for  retirement,  would  alter  the  bias  of  the 
Court.  Since  President  Roosevelt  would  appoint  the  new  judges, 
the  Court  would  consist  of  a  majority  to  whom  the  New  Deal 
was  not  anathema,  and  whose  interpretation  of  the  Constitution 
would  in  all  probability  agree  with  that  consistently  rendered  by 
the  Court's  three  liberals,  Justices  Brandeis,  Stone,  and  Cardozo. 

In  pressing  judicial  reform,  the  New  Dealers  pointed  out  that 
the  dissenting  opinions,  frequently  expressed  by  as  many  as  four 
members  of  the  highest  tribunal,  gave  rise  to  serious  doubts  as 
to  the  infallibility  of  the  other  justices.  Too  often  the  Court's 
minority  presented  far  more  cogent  arguments  than  the  majority. 
Too  often  opinions  invalidating  legislation  exhibited  fixed  prej- 
udices and  a  desire  to  find  unconstitutional  any  act  not  partial 
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to  large  property.  Almost  all  the  justices  had  previously  served 
terms  as  corporation  lawyers  before  political  fortune  had  hoisted 
them  to  the  Supreme  Court.  Their  presence  on  that  bench  in  no 
way  purged  them  of  allegiances  they  had  defended  before.  Even 
more  condemnatory  was  the  Court's  bad  logic  when  it  declared 
unconstitutional  the  New  York  State  minimum  wage  law  for 
women  and  children.  For  while  the  justices  had  formerly  for- 
bidden the  federal  government  from  protecting  minimum  wages 
as  a  violation  of  states'  rights,  now  it  also  forbade  the  states  from 
doing  so,  thus  banning  such  legislation  under  any  circumstances. 

The  court  reform  bill  that  in  a  time  of  less  social  strain  might 
well  have  aroused  little  comment,  unleashed  the  full  fury  of  reac- 
tion and  gave  proof  of  the  tense  crisis  existing  in  class  relation- 
ships. Republicans  and  Liberty  Leaguers  rallied  the  willing 
anti-administration  Democrats,  only  too  anxious  to  assert  them- 
selves. Senators  and  Representatives,  having  ridden  into  Congress 
on  Roosevelt's  coat-tails,  denounced  the  President  as  traitor,  dic- 
tator, despot  who  wanted  to  destroy  all  liberty.  The  clamor 
among  the  mighty  in  "defense"  of  the  Constitution  was  calculated 
to  confuse  the  purpose  of  the  President's  proposal.  Democrats 
close  to  big  business  flocked  into  the  anti-reform  bloc;  Governor 
Lehman  of  New  York,  elected  largely  because  of  Roosevelt's  en- 
dorsement, Carter  Glass,  Vice-President  Garner  joined  their  Re- 
publican counterparts,  recruiting  the  aid  of  pseudo-liberals  like 
Burton  K.  Wheeler  of  Montana  in  the  holy  crusade  to  kill  the 
insignificant  reform  bill  and  by  so  doing  obliterate  the  New 
Deal  and  discredit  the  President. 

The  press  almost  unanimously  rallied  to  protect  what  Roose- 
velt called  the  "horse-and-buggy"  Court,  as  they  had  rallied  to 
the  Liberty  League  and  the  Republican  Party  in  1936.  Demo- 
cratic stalwarts  accused  the  President  of  disregarding  American 
traditions.  Not  that  the  Roosevelt  proposal  was  fundamental  or 
designed  to  change  the  status  of  the  Court.  That  could  be  accom- 
plished only  by  a  constitutional  amendment  delimiting  the  powers 
of  the  Court.  But  in  the  emergency,  the  President's  bill  would 
break  the  Court's  immediate  tyranny;  an  amendment  would 
mean  long,  disastrous  delay.  Yet  the  mild  reform,  no  more  than  a 
stop-gap,  seemed  likely  to  rob  monopoly  of  a  weapon  it  wielded 
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so  devastatingly  against  the  people.  The  Supreme  Court  was  a 
barricade  behind  which  big  business  could  hide  and  from  whence 
it  could  snipe  at  the  progressives. 

The  bill  had  the  united  approval  of  the  A.F.  of  L.,  the  C.I.O., 
and  Labor's  Non-Partisan  League.  The  Roosevelt  supporters, 
however,  did  not  influence  the  press;  and  they  discovered  that 
the  label  Democrat  did  not  necessarily  denote  a  passionate  New 
Dealer.  The  Senate  committee  which  finally  reported  the  bill 
condemned  the  Roosevelt  plan  because  it  "would  apply  force 
to  the  judiciary  .  .  .  impose  on  the  courts  a  course  of  action,  a 
line  of  decision.  .  .  ."  It  looked  askance  at  the  "unwarranted 
influence  accorded  to  the  appointing  agency,  contrary  to  the  spirit 
of  the  Constitution  .  .  ."  of  "a  plan  which  has  as  its  stability  the 
changing  will  or  inclination  of  an  agency  not  a  part  of  the 
judicial  system.  .  .  ."  It  added  the  dark  warning,  "Tomorrow  it 
may  be  Congressl"  19 

In  March  the  opponents  of  the  bill  attempted  to  spike  it  by 
pushing  through  Congress  the  most  unimportant  section  of  the 
President's  plan,  a  measure  extending  to  the  Supreme  Court  jus- 
tices the  retirement  privileges  enjoyed  by  other  federal  judges. 
But  the  President  refused  to  be  satisfied  with  a  concession  grant- 
ing absolutely  nothing.  He  drove  ahead  for  the  passage  of  the 
full  measure,  handicapped  at  every  turn  by  the  refusal  of  Demo- 
cratic leaders  in  Congress  to  press  the  fight.  Senator  Robinson, 
for  example,  a  party  hack  from  Arkansas  with  one  eye  on  the 
Presidency  and  the  other  on  his  chances  of  appointment  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  supported  a  substitute  bill  allowing  the  Presi- 
dent to  name  one  additional  justice  every  year  to  supplement  an 
incumbent  who  had  reached  the  age  of  seventy-five.  This  com- 
promise was  only  another  method  of  defeating  the  bill.  With 
Robinson's  sudden  death,  Vice-President  Garner  took  charge.  He 
introduced  a  proposal  changing  certain  procedures  in  the  lower 
federal  courts  but  leaving  the  upper  branch  unmodified.  Chief 
Justice  Hughes,  supposedly  above  politics,  wrote  a  shrewd  letter 
pointing  out  that  the  Court  was  well  up  on  its  docket  of  cases, 
intimating  that  supplementary  judges  were  not  needed  to  increase 
Court  efficiency. 

With  his  lieutenants  in  Congress  playing  him  false,  the  Presi- 
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dent  failed  to  mobilize  the  support  he  could  readily  command. 
He  failed  to  seek  out  the  progressives  in  Congress,  organizing 
them  into  an  efficient  and  unified  bloc  capable  of  fighting  for 
the  measure  and  sweeping  on  from  there  to  the  passage  of  further 
New  Deal  legislation.  He  ignored  the  most  consistent  New  Deal- 
ers in  Congress,  who  unfortunately  lacked  sufficient  political 
maturity  to  organize  themselves. 

In  the  end  the  bill  suffered  defeat,  partly  because  of  the  deser- 
tion of  Democratic  regulars,  partly  because  of  the  efforts  of  Chief 
Justice  Hughes,  partly  because  Roosevelt  did  not  make  use  of  the 
means  at  his  disposal.  The  primary  reason,  however,  for  the 
repulse  rested  in  the  sudden  change  that  took  place  in  the  Court's 
decisions— a  change  resulting  directly  from  Roosevelt's  proposal. 
The  justices  cleaned  house  for  themselves.  There  was  nothing 
reassuring  about  the  shift,  dependent  as  it  was  on  the  votes  of 
Chief  Justice  Hughes  and  his  associate  Owen  Roberts.  Whenever 
these  two  men  felt  that  they  could  safely  turn  against  the  admin- 
istration, the  New  Deal  would  once  more  be  at  their  mercy.  But 
while  the  threat  of  reform  threw  a  shadow  over  the  Court,  Hughes 
and  Roberts  voted  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  some  weight  to  the 
argument  that  reform  was  no  longer  a  vital  need,  that  the  emi- 
nent jurists  had  finally  learned  a  lesson  and  that  henceforth 
they  would  uphold  social  legislation.  During  the  period  when  the 
Court  suddenly  changed  its  course,  the  majority  upheld  the 
important  Wagner  Labor  Relations  Act,  reversed  the  decision  of 
less  than  a  year  before  concerning  minimum  wage  legislation,  and 
approved  the  Railway  Labor  and  Social  Security  Acts.  The  sec- 
ond New  Deal  had  for  the  moment  survived  the  ordeal  of  judicial 
scrutiny,  safe  until  the  Court  changed  its  mind. 

Moreover,  in  the  middle  of  1937,  the  hidebound  conservative 
Justice  Van  Devanter  took  advantage  of  the  new  retirement  law 
to  tender  his  resignation.  The  President  appointed  in  his  place 
Senator  Hugo  Black,  New  Dealer  from  Alabama.  The  chances  of 
maintaining  the  liberal  majority  thus  improved.  Immediately 
after  Black's  confirmation  by  the  Senate,  charges  were  aired  by 
Republican  newspapers  that  Black  was  a  member  of  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan  and  therefore  unfit  for  the  position.  Upon  investigation, 
and  on  Black's  admission,  it  was  discovered  that  the  Senator  had 
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joined  the  Klan  many  years  before,  only  to  withdraw  soon  after- 
ward. But  the  most  direct  answer  to  the  charge  that  Black  was 
under  Klan  domination  was  an  examination  of  his  Senate  record. 
He  had  sponsored  a  bill  for  a  thirty-hour  week,  he  had  upheld 
the  most  progressive  measures  of  the  New  Deal,  he  had  shown 
himself  friendly  to  the  Negro  people  and  to  organized  labor. 

In  future  months,  the  President  gained  other  opportunities  to 
appoint  new  members  to  the  Court.  The  immediate  danger  of 
a  concerted  attack  on  the  New  Deal  by  the  nine  justices  receded. 
The  President  had  won  the  war.  He  had  put  sufficient  pressure 
on  the  Court  at  a  moment  when  further  reversals  would  have 
reduced  the  New  Deal  to  a  shambles.  He  had  taken  from  mo- 
nopoly its  powerful  anti-administration  club. 

The  controversy,  aside  from  drawing  battle  lines  more  sharply, 
created  sufficient  friction  to  enable  the  reactionaries  to  postpone 
consideration  of  most  legislation  proposed  by  the  President.  The 
anti-lynching  bill,  which  would  restrict  violence  against  Negroes 
by  holding  peace  officers  and  their  families  liable  to  fine  and 
imprisonment  if  they  permitted  prisoners  to  be  taken  from  them 
and  injured  or  killed,  passed  the  House  but  was  ignored  in  the 
Senate.  Roosevelt's  request  that  Congress  sanction  sweeping  re- 
organization of  the  administrative  branch  of  government,  urged 
years  before  by  Herbert  Hoover,  got  nowhere.  The  wages-and- 
hours  bill  was  held  in  committee.  Suggestions  for  further  agri- 
cultural benefits  went  disregarded  with  the  exception  of  the 
Farm  Tenant  Act  authorizing  loans  to  tenants,  farm  laborers,  and 
sharecroppers  to  help  them  in  buying  farms.  The  act  was  so  re- 
stricted (offering  aid  to  at  best  i  per  cent  of  the  tenants  over  a 
three-year  period)  that  it  had  significance  only  in  the  precedent 
established.  Housing  appropriations  were  so  small— twenty-eight 
million  dollars  for  the  first  year,  five  hundred  million  over  the 
next  three  years— as  to  be  of  limited  value.  Responsibility  for 
low-cost  housing  was  placed  upon  local  authorities,  and  the  re- 
striction that  no  state  could  receive  more  than  10  per  cent  of 
the  total  fund  available  seriously  hampered  projects  in  highly 
populated  sections  where  housing  needs  were  greatest.  The  first 
session  of  Congress  since  the  1936  election  accomplished  extremely 
little,  far  less  than  the  people  could  justifiably  expect. 
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By  the  middle  of  1937  industrial  production  had  again  reached  a 
high  point,  with  corporation  profits  showing  decided  increases. 
According  to  reports  of  the  National  City  Bank,  the  net  profits 
in  1936  of  sixteen  hundred  leading  manufacturing  and  trading 
companies  had  increased  52.3  per  cent  over  the  year  before.  The 
nation  saw  a  period  of  near-boom,  with  the  output  of  consumer 
goods  already  surpassing  the  ability  of  the  market  to  absorb 
them.  Large  inventories  accumulated,  prices  of  raw  materials 
soared.  Unemployment  dropped  about  one  million  to  the  lowest 
mark  since  November,  1932.  But  the  number  of  jobless  exceeded 
eleven  and  a  half  millions,  exclusive  of  the  two  million  or  more 
on  federal  emergency  relief.  20  Agricultural  income  reflected  the 
rise  in  prices.  The  farmers  enjoyed  some  increased  buying  power 
as  a  result  of  the  revaluation  of  the  dollar,  the  A. A. A.  adjustment 
programs,  and  the  reduced  production  caused  by  droughts  in  1934 
and  1935.  The  value  of  farm  real  estate  had  improved  slowly. 
With  reduced  debts  and  plentiful  credit,  the  large  and  middle 
farmers  experienced  something  approaching  prosperity,  at  least 
in  comparison  with  the  preceding  lean  years.  But  small  farmers, 
particularly  in  the  South,  found  themselves  without  reserves  after 
they  had  paid  interest  charges  and  taxes,  and  had  defrayed  their 
operating  expenses.  Agricultural  workers  received  a  slightly  higher 
wage.  In  relation  to  farm  prices,  farm  income,  and  city  wages,  how- 
ever, their  returns  lagged  20  per  cent  behind  the  average  obtained 
by  them  in  pre-depression  days.21 

Renewed  business  activity,  the  narrow  improvement  of  agricul- 
ture, the  very  real  rise  in  profits  misled  many  into  thinking  that 
recovery,  already  well  started,  would  forthwith  reach  boom  stages. 
The  administration  did  nothing  to  challenge  the  comforting  illu- 
sion. Roosevelt's  precipitous  paring  of  relief  and  his  reduction  of 
expenditures  for  public  works  during  the  first  months  of  1937 
were  expressive  of  his  belief  that  capitalism  was  again  healthy 
and  that  nothing  short  of  an  unforeseen  disaster  could  halt  the 
upward  swing. 

The  bumper  crop  of  1937,  immediately  raising  the  menace  of 
surpluses  and  resulting  price  declines  for  agricultural  products, 
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did  not  dampen  the  optimism  of  those  who  expected  a  return  to 
prosperity.  For  by  now,  they  were  inclined  to  accept  the  incurable 
agricultural  crisis  as  an  unfortunate  and  ever-present  feature  of  the 
post-war  years.  The  hope  remained  that  despite  the  1937  decline 
in  farm  exports  below  levels  of  competitive  agricultural  imports, 
despite  the  danger  of  recurring  surpluses  and  price  disturbances, 
industry  would  nevertheless  continue  to  advance.  The  mighty 
would  certainly  not  consider,  even  if  they  could,  the  problem  of 
rescuing  agrarian  economy.  To  do  so  necessitated  the  bolstering  of 
the  general  standard  of  living  and  that  meant  reducing  profits. 

Monopoly's  resolve  to  keep  living  standards  debased  at  all 
costs  was  as  always  its  undoing.  The  buying  power  of  the  Ameri- 
can public  proved  insufficient  to  consume  the  swelling  flood  of 
goods  from  the  great  factories.  Retail  sales  in  1937  were  scarcely 
larger  than  they  had  been  a  year  before;  increased  labor  pro- 
ductivity helped  glut  the  market  and  the  piling  up  of  inventories 
forced  manufacturers  to  scale  down  operations.  By  November, 
1937,  production  in  many  industries  had  plunged  to  the  low 
levels  of  1932-1933.22  Before  American  capitalism  had  thrown  off 
the  effects  of  one  depression,  it  was  engulfed  by  another.  The  new 
crisis  differed  from  the  preceding  one  in  that  it  was  not  pre- 
ceded by  a  period  of  industrial  prosperity,  as  had  been  the  case  in 
1929.  This  meant  that  the  crisis  would  prove  more  severe  and  in 
many  ways  more  difficult  to  cope  with  than  that  of  1929-1932. 

The  shock  of  economic  collapse  dismayed  the  administration 
and  enfuriated  big  business.  Monopoly  straightway  blamed  the 
New  Deal.  Relief,  farm  benefits,  social  security,  policies  mildly 
favorable  to  labor  were  declared  the  cause  of  the  breakdown.  If 
Roosevelt  had  pursued  the  path  of  Coolidge  and  Hoover,  and  had 
let  the  people  survive  as  best  they  could,  then,  expostulated  the 
rich  and  the  wise,  all  would  have  been  well.  It  was  Roosevelt's 
"socialistic"  nonsense  that  spelled  disaster. 

In  reality,  the  administration's  attempt  to  pacify  its  Wall  Street 
critics  had  accelerated  the  coming  of  the  new  debacle.  The  reduc- 
tion of  relief  payments,  the  handing  over  of  direct  relief  to  the 
mercy  of  the  states,  the  meager  benefits  under  the  Social  Security 
Act— all  helped  to  keep  purchasing  power  at  a  low  level.  Fed- 
eral contributions  to  community  expenditures  had  averaged 
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$261,000,000  a  month  in  1935,  $278,000,000  in  1936  but,  had 
declined  to  $96,000,000  in  1937-23  The  disbursement  of  the  bonus 
in  1936  had  been  matched  by  no  proportionate  outlay  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.  W.P.A.  monthly  earnings  in  1937  averaged  fifty-five 
dollars  which,  according  to  Administrator  Hopkins,  meant  that 
"W.P.A.  workers  on  the  whole  earn  only  about  57  per  cent  as  much 
as  workers  in  private  employment.  ...  In  the  South,  W.P.A. 
workers  have  been  receiving  but  48  per  cent  of  the  national 
average."  For  the  country  as  a  whole,  general  relief  averaged  about 
twenty-two  dollars  a  month;  a  family  of  four  received  approxi- 
mately eighteen  cents  per  person  per  day  to  cover  all  expenditures 
for  food,  clothing,  rent,  medical  care,  and  so  forth.  If  used  for 
food  alone,  the  sum  provided  six  cents  per  meal  per  person.  The 
average  working  class  family,  which  never  during  the  Golden  Age 
earned  enough  to  maintain  what  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  declared  a  low  standard  of  living,  earned  even 
less  in  1 937.2*  Failure  to  spread  agricultural  benefits  to  small 
farmers  most  in  need  of  them  meant  that  sharecroppers  and 
tenants  in  the  South  were  no  better  off  in  1936  and  1937  than  they 
had  been  at  the  bottom  of  the  1932  crisis.  There  could  be  no 
boom  and  there  could  be  no  end  to  depression  so  long  as  the 
majority  of  the  population  existed  at  a  standard  insufficient  to 
support  industry. 

The  crisis  was  seized  upon  as  a  political  blunderbuss  with  which 
to  attack  government  spending  and  social  legislation.  To  em- 
barrass the  administration,  certain  industrialists,  like  those  con- 
trolling the  light  and  power  trusts,  canceled  plans  for  plant  ex- 
pansion, though  the  industry  suffered  from  restricted  capacity. 
A  raid  on  stock  prices  was  organized  to  discredit  federal 
regulation.  Large  corporations  proclaimed  that  they  would  halt 
production.  Others  withheld  orders  for  needed  replacements  in 
order  to  aggravate  the  panic.  "There  must  be  a  frank  and  full 
acceptance  of  the  fact  that  capital,  as  well  as  labor  can  strike," 
commented  Railway  Age.  Or  as  William  O'Neil,  president  of  the 
General  Tire  and  Rubber  Company  announced:  "Capitalists  are 
on  strike  .  .  .  high  taxes,  large  risks  and  uncertainty  of  cost  and 
conditions  from  labor  agitation  explain  the  reasons  for  these 
strikes.  .  .  .  The  very  large  capitalist  is  on  strike  because  he  is 
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faced  with  an  80  per  cent  tax  on  his  profits  on  stocks.  .  .  ."  25 
The  admissions  were  clarifying  and  ominous.  Wall  Street  had 
no  program  to  stem  the  drop  in  farm  prices,  the  rise  in  industrial 
prices,  the  inflation  of  living  costs.  It  waved  aside  the  real  causes 
of  depression,  in  order  to  smash  the  New  Deal,  terrorize  labor, 
and  alienate  the  farmers  and  middle  classes  from  the  unions.  It 
grasped  the  opportunity  to  run  the  New  Deal  to  the  ground,  and 
to  put  an  end  to  the  C.I.O.  As  in  1930,  the  rulers  of  industry  and 
finance  expected  the  administration  to  accept  their  counsel  in 
full,  and  labor  to  agree  to  drastic  pay  slashes.  They  hoped  federal 
relief  would  be  curtailed  without  further  discussion.  The  time 
had  come  for  them  to  take  over. 

The  main  barrier  was  the  labor  movement,  particularly  the 
C.I.O.  Every  suggestion  of  wage  reductions  in  the  organized  mass- 
production  industries  was  countered  with  a  threat  of  strike.  For 
the  first  time  in  a  depression  period,  labor  refused  to  retreat. 
Organizational  activities  increased  rather  than  diminished.  The 
LaFollette  Civil  Liberties  Committee  had  helped  to  provide 
unionists  with  a  clearer  knowledge  of  how  to  combat  their  op- 
pressors. The  Labor  Relations  Board  was  pressed  to  uphold  the 
unions  against  the  worst  instances  of  coercion  and  discrimina- 
tion. The  working  class  held  its  ground. 

Labor  and  the  unemployed  displayed  an  unprecedented  ca- 
pacity to  work  together.  The  Workers'  Alliance,  supported  by  the 
C.I.O.,  resisted  encroachments  on  relief  standards,  helping  work- 
ers fired  from  industry  to  get  benefit  payments.  Union  locals  set 
up  their  own  relief  committees.  Typical  was  the  manner  in  which 
the  relief  committee  of  the  Ambridge,  Pa.,  Steel  Workers'  Or- 
ganizing Committee  functioned.  As  unemployment  mounted,  the 
local  met  and  instructed  a  group  of  delegates  to  call  on  relief 
authorities.  The  delegates  interviewed  the  head  of  the  local 
relief  bureau,  who,  after  a  little  urging,  agreed  that  unemployed 
men  should  be  allowed  to  register  at  the  union  hall.  The  unions 
notified  the  relief  bureau  of  applications  filed  with  it.  Instead 
of  standing  in  line  at  the  relief  station  for  hours,  sometimes  for 
days,  instead  of  being  forced  to  argue  individually  with  officials 
or  waiting  weeks  to  be  investigated,  the  unemployed  worker 
merely  stated  his  case  at  union  headquarters  where  he  was  known. 
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The  union's  recommendation  in  almost  every  instance  was  suffi- 
cient proof  of  the  applicant's  need.  Relief  checks  were  speeded. 
Union  members  out  of  work  learned  to  turn  to  their  organiza- 
tions for  help. 

Nor  were  union  efforts  confined  solely  to  the  economic  front. 
Labor's  Non-Partisan  League  entered  the  local  elections  in  the 
fall  of  1937,  conducting  vigorous  campaigns  in  key  communities. 
Particularly  in  the  steel  and  coal  towns  of  western  Pennsylvania, 
long  corporation  fiefs  where  freedom  of  speech,  press,  assembly, 
and  other  civil  rights  were  non-existent,  the  League  challenged 
the  political  machines  to  the  extent  of  electing  burgesses,  council- 
men,  members  of  the  school  board.  In  Akron,  Detroit,  Seattle, 
the  League  laid  the  base  for  future  political  offensives,  defeated 
in  its  first  engagement  because  alliances  between  workers  and  the 
city  middle  classes  had  yet  to  be  perfected.  In  New  York,  the 
independent  American  Labor  Party,  offshoot  of  the  League,  won 
five  seats  on  the  city  council,  five  in  the  state  assembly,  and  played 
a  pivotal  role  in  re-electing  the  then  liberal  Mayor  Fiorello 
LaGuardia.  The  A.L.P.,  with  nearly  a  half-million  votes  and  with 
250  unions  backing  it,  became  the  nucleus  of  a  broad  democratic 
front  holding  the  balance  of  power  in  city  and  state  affairs. 

Such  coalitions,  containing  the  seeds  of  a  People's  Front  similar 
to  the  Popular  Front  in  France,  received  the  energetic  and  effec- 
tive support  of  the  Communist  Party.  By  no  means  the  majority 
group  within  these  democratic  movements,  the  Communists,  for 
example,  accepted  the  League's  program  and  wherever  possible 
withdrew  their  own  candidates  in  favor  of  coalition  nominees. 
The  Communists  continued  their  independent  activities,  of 
course,  but  unity  and  political  successes  against  the  enemies  of 
the  people  were  all-important;  other  considerations  were  sec- 
ondary. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Socialist  Party  was  either  apathetic 
to  the  Non-Partisan  League  or  fought  it  openly.  By  so  doing,  the 
Socialists  once  again  isolated  themselves  from  the  labor  move- 
ment. They  lost  membership,  and  in  the  end  were  forced  to  dis- 
band the  remnant  of  the  party's  apparatus  in  New  York  state. 
Their  Trotzkyist  section  joined  with  the  Old  Guardists,  who  now 
called  themselves  Social-Democrats,  in  an  attempt  to  seize  power 
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in  the  American  Labor  Party  and  to  turn  that  organization  into 
a  Red-baiting  forum.  The  A.F.  of  L.  matched  the  Socialist  Party 
in  hostility  toward  the  Non-Partisan  League  when  it  ordered  all 
city  central  bodies  and  locals  to  withdraw  from  association  with 
the  League. 

Certainly  the  independent  political  activities  of  labor,  coupled 
with  the  growing  unity  within  the  ranks  of  the  employed  and 
unemployed  impeded  the  employers'  drive  to  make  the  working 
class  foot  the  bill  for  economic  recession.  The  Non-Partisan 
League,  moreover,  did  much  to  forestall  attempts  to  fan  antago- 
nism between  the  labor  movement  and  the  farmers  and  middle 
classes.  It  was  largely  the  democratic  front  of  labor  unions  and 
people's  organizations  that  kept  President  Roosevelt  from  re- 
linquishing his  legislative  program.  With  the  recession  assuming 
alarming  proportions,  with  the  people  demanding  action  against 
the  sit-down  strike  of  big  business,  the  President  responded  by 
calling  a  special  session  of  Congress  to  enact  legislation  designed 
to  expand  purchasing  power.  During  the  first  half  of  1937,  Con- 
gress had  debated  and  scotched  the  court  reform  bill,  and  had 
accomplished  little  else.  Now  the  President  insisted  on  minimum 
wages  and  hours  legislation,  an  expansion  of  the  housing  act, 
and  a  new  system  of  agricultural  control  to  aid  the  farmers. 

Congress  reassembled  in  mid-November,  1937.  The  administra- 
tion discovered  that  the  old-line  Democrats  with  the  Southern 
Bourbons  in  the  lead  no  longer  even  pretended  to  co-operate,  but 
frankly  aided  the  Republican  barrage  against  the  New  Deal. 
For  five  weeks  Congress  was  transformed  into  a  forum  for  at- 
tacks on  any  idea  faintly  suggestive  of  a  progressive  approach 
to  the  problems  confronting  the  nation.  And  when  the  oratory 
ended,  Congress  adjourned  without  having  approved  a  single 
useful  measure. 

9 

The  growth  of  labor  and  progressive  political  movements  sharp- 
ened the  cleavage  within  the  Democratic  Party.  The  New  Deal- 
ers and  a  few  progressive  Republicans  joined  together  on  major 
issues.  Politics  in  America  could  no  longer  be  pictured  as  a  simple 
struggle  between  two  indistinguishable  parties,  one  exerting  all 
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efforts  merely  to  remain  in  office,  the  other  equally  intent  on  win- 
ning the  spoils  for  itself.  The  Republican  and  Democratic  hacks 
were  in  a  frantic  struggle  to  regain  their  primary  position  in  dic- 
tating government  policies.  That  group  able  to  control  the  ad- 
ministration would  determine  the  legislative  course.  The  reac- 
tionaries would  never  consider  compromising  with  their  foes;  com- 
promise meant  weakening  and  eventual  defeat.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  New  Dealers  still  placed  too  great  dependence  on  the  vacillat- 
ing President,  constantly  jeopardizing  their  aims  by  exposing  the 
progressives  to  the  hazards  of  abrupt  shifts  and  turns  by  the 
administration.  Only  an  increased  emphasis  on  independent  poli- 
tics could  guarantee  a  steady  course  in  a  forward  direction  and 
provide  the  defenses  against  betrayal.  The  skeleton  for  a  people's 
political  movement  existed  among  the  numerous  parties  and 
organizations  united  as  yet  only  in  their  mutual  and  uncoordi- 
nated support  of  the  New  Deal.  But  at  this  crucial  time  no  com- 
manding leadership  appeared  to  weld  these  groups  together. 

The  task  would  naturally  have  been  that  of  the  unions.  But  the 
A.F.  of  L.  executive  council  did  everything  to  preserve  the  formal 
split  between  itself  and  the  C.I.O.  Until  labor  could  eliminate 
friction  within  its  own  ranks,  it  could  not  serve  as  a  nucleus  for 
political  unity.  The  ill-temper  of  the  Federation's  top  leadership 
had  by  1938  passed  beyond  any  disagreement  over  organizational 
methods.  It  had  become  a  political  struggle;  so  much  so  that  the 
C.I.O.'s  backing  of  the  New  Deal  moved  the  council  to  oppose 
whatever  legislation  the  administration  sponsored.  It  fought  the 
wages  and  hours  bill,  it  echoed  the  Liberty  League's  demand  to 
amend  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  into  total  ineffective- 
ness, it  threw  its  weight  against  the  anti-lynch  bill.  It  set  up  dual 
unions  in  industries  already  organized  by  the  C.I.O.  It  attempted 
to  destroy  the  C.I.O.  unions  from  within,  giving  aid,  along  with 
the  employers,  to  little  groups  instructed  to  raise  the  Red  scare 
and  to  spread  dissension.  Thus,  in  the  United  Automobile  Work- 
ers Union,  the  A.F.  of  L.  side  by  side  with  Ford  and  General 
Motors  encouraged  the  small  sect  of  Red-baiters  calling  them- 
selves Lovestoneites.  This  clique  raised  factional  issues  and  did 
its  utmost  to  dissipate  the  union's  strength.  Under  the  U.A.W.'s 
erratic  president,  Homer  Martin,  the  union  was  plunged  into  a 
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long  and  dangerous  inner  struggle,  and  only  the  efforts  of  the 
rank  and  file  and  the  leaders  of  the  C.I.O.  finally  saved  the  organi- 
zation and  re-established  it  as  a  militant  union.  Similarly  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  the  A.F.  of  L.  council  and  the  employers  gave  aid 
to  Trotzkyist  and  Lovestoneite  attempts  to  undermine  the  marine 
unions.  David  Dubinsky,  petulant  Old  Guard  Socialist,  withdrew 
the  garment  workers'  union  from  the  C.I.O.  All  these  disruptive 
moves  did  much  to  deter  labor  from  a  more  determined  role  in 
politics. 

The  administration,  realizing  the  danger  of  a  warring  labor 
movement,  pled  for  an  end  to  such  quarrels.  Consultations  be- 
tween the  A.F.  of  L.  and  the  C.I.O.  only  brought  into  clear  relief 
the  Federation's  intent  to  destroy  what  it  considered  its  rivals,  or 
to  perish  in  the  process.  In  the  end,  the  executive  council  forced 
the  C.I.O.  to  take  steps  to  end  its  anomalous  position.  The  thirty- 
five  affiliated  unions,  with  a  membership  of  3,787,000  founded 
the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations.  Its  constitution  under- 
scored the  bringing  of  "effective  organization  of  the  working  men 
and  women  of  America  regardless  of  race,  creed,  color,  or  na- 
tionality ...  to  extend  the  benefits  of  collective  bargaining  and 
to  secure  for  the  workers  means  to  establish  peaceful  relations 
with  modern  aggregates  of  industry  and  finance."  As  political 
ends,  the  C.I.O.  would  also  seek  "to  secure  legislation  safeguard- 
ing the  economic  security  and  social  welfare  of  the  workers  of 
America,  to  protect  and  extend  our  democratic  institutions  and 
civil  rights  and  liberties,  and  thus  to  perpetuate  the  cherished 
traditions  of  our  democracy." 

To  head  the  new  Congress,  the  delegates  elected  the  foremost 
leader  of  the  industrial  union  movement,  John  L.  Lewis.  Fifteen 
years  before,  Lewis  had  been  a  stern  Gompers  disciple,  a  pure- 
and-simple  trade  unionist  whose  opposition  to  the  progressives 
in  his  union  was  notorious.  But  the  repeated  paper  victories  won 
by  the  United  Mine  Workers  during  the  twenties  had  not  pre- 
vented the  union  from  disintegrating  under  the  constant  attacks 
of  the  employers.  Collaboration  failed  miserably,  and  Lewis  who 
distrusted  theory  and  depended  on  his  own  experience,  learned 
that  one  category  of  workers  could  not  preserve  its  organization 
if  all  other  workers  in  mass-production  industries  remained  out- 
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side  the  fold.  For  the  labor  movement  to  survive,  Lewis  slowly 
concluded  that  the  thirty  million  workers  not  in  the  A.F.  of  L. 
in  1935  must  be  organized.  He  realized  that  the  A.  F.  of  L.  had 
"a  record  of  twenty-five  years  of  constant,  unbroken  failure."  26 
Lewis  could  make  no  impression  on  the  majority  of  his  col- 
leagues. In  consequence,  late  in  1935,  he  responded  to  the  clamor 
from  the  rank  and  file.  With  other  union  leaders  he  formed  the 
C.I.O.  At  first  Lewis  conceived  of  the  C.I.O.  merely  as  an  organiza- 
tional committee  to  bring  unionization  to  the  basic  industries. 
But  the  Supreme  Court's  invalidation  of  the  N.I.R.A.  and  the 
Guffey  Coal  Bill  taught  him  that  the  unions  must  be  able  to  com- 
mand more  than  economic  strength.  Labor  must  also  grow  strong 
politically.  He  supported  Roosevelt,  but  with  reserve,  jealous  of 
labor's  independence.  John  L.  Lewis  had  matured  and  had  cast 
Gompersism  aside.  His  emergence  also  bespoke  the  emergence  of 
the  labor  movement  as  a  whole  from  the  stultifying  and  reaction- 
ary non-political  craft  prejudices  of  the  past.  The  C.I.O.  did  much 
to  change  America.  Perhaps  the  resolution  drawn  up  by  a  Negro 
steel  worker  and  passed  unanimously  by  a  small  conference  of 
local  unions  near  Pittsburgh  most  fully  expressed  what  the  C.I.O. 
represented  to  the  working  class.  The  resolution  read: 

We  salute  you,  C.I.O.,  in  bringing  cheer  to  our  firesides, 
hope  to  our  families,  possibilities  to  our  children,  freedom 
to  us  as  workers,  and  although  you  are  an  infant  as  to  age, 
you  are  a  Samson  for  strength,  and  the  battle  cry  of  the  cap- 
tives whom  you  have  delivered  shall  ever  be— The  C.I.O. 
Forever.27 

10 

With  the  battle  between  both  labor  bodies  unsettled,  Congress 
resumed  sessions  early  in  1938.  The  anti-administration  bloc  was 
in  a  highly  confident  mood.  It  defeated  the  President's  plan  for 
reorganization  of  the  administrative  branch  of  the  government, 
and  a  month-long  filibuster  doomed  the  anti-lynch  bill.  Taxes 
were  lowered  on  undistributed  incomes  of  corporations  and 
punitive  taxes  on  private  holding  companies  were  abolished.  Con- 
gress came  within  a  few  votes  of  approving  the  Ludlow  War 
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Referendum  Bill,  an  attempt  to  play  on  the  anti-war  sentiments 
of  the  masses  by  substituting  a  misleading  proposal  for  a  realistic 
peace  program. 

Under  labor  pressure,  the  administration  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing passage  of  a  portion  of  the  New  Deal  program.  The  vital 
Labor  Standards  Act  regulating  hours  and  wages  in  interstate 
commerce  was  finally  enacted,  requiring  employers  to  pay  at  least 
twenty-five  cents  an  hour  and  limiting  weekly  working  time  to 
forty-four  hours  (all  standards  to  be  improved  in  the  years  there- 
after). Likewise,  parity  payments  authorized  in  a  new  farm  bill 
compensated  to  a  small  extent  for  the  deficiencies  in  farmers' 
incomes.  For  all  the  shortcomings  of  both  these  bills,  they  were 
nevertheless  decided  victories.  A  Maritime  Labor  Board  was 
created  to  assist  in  the  formation,  interpretation,  and  application 
of  agreements  between  workers  and  owners  in  the  shipping  in- 
dustry. A  pure-food-and-drug  act  brought  former  regulations 
passed  in  1906  somewhat  up  to  date.  Work  relief  was  increased 
slightly  to  provide  for  the  increasing  unemployed.  And  after 
speeches  attacking  monopoly  by  Secretary  of  Interior  Ickes  and 
Assistant  Attorney-General  Robert  Jackson  had  won  great  popu- 
lar applause,  the  President  demanded  and  received  an  appropria- 
tion for  the  investigation  of  "concentrated  private  economic 
power  which  is  struggling  so  hard  to  master  our  democratic  gov- 
ernment." 28  The  monopoly  inquiry,  it  was  said,  would  aid  in 
the  prosecution  of  conspiracies  to  violate  the  anti-trust  laws.  The 
investigation  was  welcomed  mostly  by  those  who  hoped  it  would 
at  least  serve  to  embarrass  administration  critics  who  called  the 
President  a  "dictator"  while  they  exercised  a  strangling  dictator- 
ship in  industry  and  finance.  On  the  final  tally  sheet,  the  ad- 
ministration had  both  lost  and  won  in  Congress.  Its  victories  were 
largely  the  result  of  union  support. 

Indicative  of  the  New  Deal's  dependence  on  labor  unity  were 
the  results  of  the  1938  mid-term  elections  when  the  fate  of  the 
New  Deal  was  again  at  stake.  For  unless  the  anti-administration 
forces  could  be  weeded  out,  there  appeared  little  prospect  for 
progressive  legislation  from  the  succeeding  session  of  Congress.  In 
addition,  the  New  Deal  would  be  menaced  with  collapse  for  1940. 
For  once,  Roosevelt  took  the  offensive— and  the  rumor  spread 
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that  the  President  was  fully  aware  of  the  importance  of  the 
1938  results  if  he  should  decide  to  run  for  a  third  term.  He  cam- 
paigned earnestly  against  the  bourbons  of  his  own  party  standing 
for  re-election.  Yet  throughout  this  so-called  purge  of  the  Demo- 
crats, Roosevelt  was  over-hesitant  in  building  a  strong  political 
machine  among  the  progressives.  In  consequence,  wherever  Labor's 
Non-Partisan  League  and  a  united  labor  movement  succeeded  in 
coalescing  with  the  middle  classes,  the  administration  was  vic- 
torious. In  New  York,  the  tory  Democrat  John  J.  O'Connor  lost 
his  seat  in  the  House  to  a  New  Dealer,  while  Governor  Herbert 
Lehman  was  returned  to  office.  California  elected  as  governor 
Culbert  Olson,  who  ran  as  a  progressive  (and  who  forthwith 
pardoned  labor's  famous  political  prisoner,  Tom  Mooney,  and 
subsequently  ordered  Warren  Billings  released).  In  Wisconsin, 
the  anti-New  Deal  National  Progressives  of  America,  pulled  out 
of  a  hat  by  ambitious  Governor  Philip  LaFollette,  was  decisively 
beaten,  though  LaFollette's  desertion  of  the  New  Deal  split  the 
vote  sufficiently  to  allow  the  Republicans  to  gain  control  of  the 
state  government.  Where  labor  organization  was  weak,  or  where 
lukewarm  New  Dealers  apologized  for  past  support  of  social  legis- 
lation, the  President  met  reverses. 

Even  so,  the  set-backs  were  peculiarly  instructive.  In  no  place 
did  they  represent  approval  of  reaction.  The  anti-administration 
forces  had  learned  many  lessons  since  1936.  They  had  found  that 
they  could  arouse  no  response  unless  they  hid  behind  soft  and 
appealing  words.  In  1938,  the  Republicans  and  reactionary  Demo- 
crats resorted  to  a  desperate  demagogy,  promising  all  things  to 
all  people,  and  especially  emphasizing  their  desire  to  out-New 
Deal  Roosevelt.  The  failure  of  the  administration  to  push  ahead 
aggressively,  the  refusal  to  sponsor  more  adequate  relief  standards 
and  agricultural  aid,  had  incurred  widespread  discontent  and 
criticism.  The  tremendous  support  of  the  Townsend  movement 
and,  in  California,  of  the  $3o-every-Thursday  scheme  were  evi- 
dences of  dissatisfaction  with  the  New  Deal  social  security  legis- 
lation. That  the  panaceas  were  impractical  and  misleading  did  not 
detract  from  the  deep  need  they  articulated.  And  the  anti-adminis- 
tration candidates  skillfully  capitalized  on  this  longing,  paying 
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fulsome  lipservice  to  the  Townsend  Plan,  promising  high  pensions, 
more  relief—  and,  of  course,  a  balanced  budget. 

In  Congress,  reaction  won  new  results  although  the  full  effects 
of  New  Deal  defeats  were  not  apparent  until  1939.  Then  the 
anti-administration  bloc  vented  its  fury  on  the  New  Deal  and  the 
people.  Congress  passed  the  Woodrum  bill,  lowering  W.P.A.  wages 
below  prevailing  standards,  and  thereby  reducing  the  purchasing 
power  of  some  twenty  million  people.  Taxes  on  the  wealthy  were 
again  diminished.  The  House  authorized  an  investigation  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  with  the  intention  of  weaken- 
ing its  authority.  The  Dies  Committee  investigating  "un-Ameri- 
can" activities  won  a  large  financial  grant  to  continue  its  campaign 
of  smearing  progressive  groups.  The  die-hards  endorsed  legisla- 
tion preventing  government  employees  from  participating  in  na- 
tional election  campaigns.  They  sponsored  dozens  of  anti-sedition 
and  anti-foreign  born  measures.  They  refused  to  raise  the  em- 
bargo on  democratic  Spain  or  to  revise  the  Neutrality  Act  to 
allow  the  United  States  to  participate  in  any  attempt  collectively 
to  prevent  war.  And  they  passed  only  one  bill  that  could  be  con- 
sidered compatible  with  their  pre-election  promises—  a  measure 
slightly  increasing  payments  under  the  Social  Security  Act. 

The  New  Deal  had  experienced  a  shocking  reversal.  Even  more 
lamentable,  was  the  President's  attitude  in  the  emergency.  In- 
stead of  resisting,  he  sat  back  and  granted  the  opposition  a  free 
hand.  Much  of  the  wreckage  could  have  been  prevented  by  a 
presidential  appeal  to  the  people.  Instead,  he  resigned  Congress 
to  the  cabal  led  by  Vice-President  Garner  (whom  John  L.  Lewis 
denounced  as  a  "poker-playing,  whiskey-drinking,  labor-baiting, 
evil  old  man").  The  legislative  heirs  of  the  arrogant  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge  and  the  Old  Guardists  who  had  ruled  in  the  early  twenties 
were  now  in  full  command. 


The  Roosevelt  course  in  the  realm  of  foreign  affairs  paralleled 
that  followed  at  home.  It  was  characterized  by  indecisiveness  and 
evasion  of  compelling  issues.  The  imminent  menace  of  a  war  that 
would  engulf  the  entire  world  necessitated  the  strengthening  of 
all  peace  defenses  without  delay.  The  fascist  states,  under  the 
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banner  of  anti-Communism,  had  ruthlessly  invaded  smaller  na- 
tions, seeking  to  redivide  the  world  at  the  expense,  of  course,  of 
other  imperialisms.  Japan's  raid  on  China  seriously  impaired  the 
Open  Door,  so  assiduously  insisted  upon  by  the  United  States. 
German  and  Italian  invasion  of  Spain  imperiled  the  national  in- 
terests of  France  and  Great  Britain,  just  as  Italy's  annexation  of 
Ethiopia  had  weakened  the  lifeline  of  the  British  Empire.  In  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  fascism  had  gained  a  foothold  in  the 
Canadian  province  of  Quebec,  in  the  Caribbean,  and  in  Brazil, 
Argentina,  and  other  South  American  countries.  The  existence  of 
totalitarian  states  in  the  Americas  constituted  a  challenge  to  the 
United  States,  threatening  this  nation's  markets  and  compromis- 
ing the  stability  of  democracy  at  home. 

Those  most  strenuously  objecting  to  American  participation  in 
any  system  of  collective  security  claimed  that  such  a  policy  would 
certainly  lead  to  war.  But  the  very  essence  of  concerted  action 
was  to  prevent  the  spread  of  war  and  to  aid  the  victims  of  fascist 
assault.  In  contradistinction  to  the  alternative  of  surrendering 
all  initiative  to  the  aggressive  anti-Comintern  Axis  of  Germany 
and  Italy  (later  joined  by  Japan),  the  advocates  of  a  collective 
defense  pointed  out  that  the  united  stand  of  those  imperialisms 
still  preserving  the  forms  of  democracy  acting  in  collaboration 
with  the  socialist  Soviet  Union  would  be  sufficient  to  halt  the 
fas-cists  and  to  insure  world  peace. 

President  Roosevelt  was  inclined  to  acknowledge  the  need  for 
a  peace  front.  Recognizing  that  the  danger  of  war  could  not  be 
dismissed  as  a  remote  possibility,  the  President,  in  an  address  at 
Chicago  in  October,  1937,  dramatically  urged  quarantining  the 
aggressors.  "If  we  are  to  have  a  world  in  which  we  can  breathe 
freely  and  live  in  amity  without  fear,"  the  President  asserted, 
"the  peace-loving  nations  must  make  a  concerted  effort  to  uphold 
laws  and  principles  on  which  alone  peace  can  rest  secure.  The 
peace-loving  nations  must  make  a  concerted  effort  in  opposition  to 
those  violations  of  treaties  and  those  ignorings  of  humane  in- 
stincts which  today  are  creating  a  state  of  international  anarchy 
and  instability  from  which  there  is  no  escape  through  mere  isola- 
tion or  neutrality."  29 

The  words  were  strong,  the  intimation  of  action  definite.  But 
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the  President  let  matters  rest  at  that.  While  relations  with  Japan 
became  decidedly  strained,  the  State  Department  was  disinclined 
to  manifest  American  resentment  by  taking  steps  to  impede  the 
invasion  of  China.  Since  the  Neutrality  Act  forbade  placing  an 
embargo  on  Japan  without  at  the  same  time  applying  it  to  China 
as  well,  the  administration  must  either  close  its  eyes  to  hostilities 
in  the  Orient,  or  ban  shipments  of  war  materials  to  both  countries 
—a  move  that  would  have  been  far  more  injurious  to  China  than 
to  Japan.  And  for  all  the  President's  indignation  against  the 
Japanese  militarists,  he  showed  himself  unwilling  to  strike  out 
determinedly  against  the  Neutrality  Law  that  only  served  to 
penalize  the  Chinese  people.  The  United  States  continued  to 
supply  most  of  the  war  materials  used  by  Japan.  Only  when  Japa- 
nese planes  bombed  the  Panay,  an  American  gunboat  in  Chinese 
waters,  did  the  administration  protest  vigorously.  Japan  hastily 
agreed  to  indemnities  and  apologies.  The  State  Department  there- 
upon resumed  its  attitude  of  aloofness  so  comforting  to  Japan. 
The  United  States,  most  powerful  and  influential  nation,  in 
reality  encouraged  the  forward  drive  of  fascism  by  failing  to 
initiate  collective  defense  against  violators  of  small  nations  and 
national  boundaries.  Not  until  American  trade  was  seriously 
jeopardized  did  the  administration  seem  more  inclined  to  act 
than  to  talk.  Conscious  of  the  danger  from  Japan  to  the  Philip- 
pines, Roosevelt  sponsored  a  preferential  trade  treaty  with  the 
Islands,  delaying  from  1946  to  1960  the  imposition  of  prohibitive 
tariffs  on  Philippine  exports  to  the  United  States.  In  a  slight  ges- 
ture to  preserve  the  Open  Door  principle,  China  received  a  loan 
of  twenty-five  million  dollars  late  in  1938;  sometime  later,  the 
State  Department  terminated  its  trade  treaty  with  Japan.  As  Nazi 
Germany  intensified  penetration  in  the  markets  to  the  South, 
directly  affecting  the  profits  of  American  monopoly,  Washington 
countered  with  trade  concessions  that  were  expected  to  draw 
Latin  America  back  into  the  orbit  of  United  States  imperialism. 
By  1938,  reciprocity  agreements  and  other  favors  had  persuaded 
Brazil  to  break  off  diplomatic  relations  with  Germany.  The  good- 
neighbor  policy  proved  an  able  salesman.  In  addition,  the  rising 
people's  movements  in  Mexico  and  elsewhere  struggled  to  pre- 
serve democracy  and  did  much  to  force  the  Latin  American  gov- 
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ernments  away  from  collaboration  with  Germany,  Italy,  and  Japan 
in  favor  of  the  United  States. 

As  with  Japan,  diplomatic  relations  with  Germany  became 
steadily  more  embittered,  particularly  after  the  Germans  an- 
nexed Austria  and  Czechoslovakia,  and  intensified  the  pogroms 
against  Jews  and  other  racial  and  political  minorities.  By  the  end 
of  1938,  the  United  States  without  severing  formal  relations  with- 
drew its  ambassador  from  the  Reich.  Such  unilateral  action,  how- 
ever, was  at  best  only  an  indication  of  American  disgust  with 
fascist  ruthlessness,  and  was  of  little  value  in  advancing  the  cause 
of  collective  security.  Just  as  the  fascist  offensive  was  never  harshly 
challenged  abroad,  so  at  home  the  advocates  of  collective  security 
failed  to  win  sufficient  positive  support  from  the  labor  movement 
and  other  people's  organizations  to  force  the  President  to  imple- 
ment his  condemnatory  words.  Yet  both  the  A.F.  of  L.  and  C.I.O. 
endorsed  boycotts  against  German  and  Japanese  goods.  The 
American  League  for  Peace  and  Democracy  (formerly  the  League 
Against  War  and  Fascism)  conducted  a  consistent  campaign  for 
the  O'Connell  Peace  bill  that  would  have  permitted  the  President 
to  proclaim  any  act  of  aggression,  naming  the  aggressor,  to  be 
supplemented  by  depriving  aggressors  of  economic  means  for 
making  war,  forbidding  the  export  of  arms  to  them  or  to  any  other 
states  for  transshipment  to,  or  for  the  use  of,  a  violator  of  the 
peace.  The  bill  won  the  endorsement  of  997  trade  union  locals,  but 
officially  the  C.I.O.,  A.F.  of  L.,  Railroad  Brotherhoods,  and  farm 
groups  remained  non-committal. 

For  their  part,  the  isolationists  who  opposed  concerted  action 
overlooked  no  opportunity  to  denounce  the  President's  declared 
policy.  Some  intellectuals,  misunderstanding  the  purpose  and  po- 
tentialities of  concerted  action  and  often  influenced  by  Trotzky- 
ist  falsifications,  mistakenly  resisted  collective  security.  What  was 
preposterous  about  their  fears  that  unity  of  the  peace  forces  would 
draw  America  into  war  was  the  reality  that  fascist  advances 
brought  world  conflict  ever  nearer.  Moreover,  the  liberals  seemed 
blind  to  the  true  meaning  of  monopoly's  attack  on  collective 
security.  A  dominant  section  of  big  business  quickly  grasped  the 
fact  that  concerted  action  could  only  be  achieved  in  conjunction 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  and  that  the  halting  of  fascism  would 
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strengthen  all  progressive  forces,  including  the  trade  union  move- 
ment and  the  people's  organizations  at  home.  American  monop- 
olists as  a  group  did  not  desire  the  end  of  German  aggression  but 
only  the  turning  of  that  drive  toward  the  Soviet  Union.  Collabora- 
tion with  the  Soviet  Union,  the  only  possible  means  of  attaining 
collective  security,  would  weaken  the  "economic  royalists"  who 
had  no  objection  to  imperialist  war  but  balked  at  the  growth  of 
the  anti-fascist  peace  forces  which  offered  no  rewards  to  finance 
capitalism  and  threatened  to  hinder  the  attack  on  the  socialist 
state.  Reaction  could  see  no  advantage  in  that. 

Business  opponents  of  collective  security  therefore  exploited 
isolationist  illusions  still  prevalent  in  America.  Monopoly,  of 
course,  was  not  and  could  not  be  isolationist,  but  it  could  utilize 
for  its  own  ends  the  search  for  peace  among  that  section  of  the 
population  with  delusions  that  the  imperialist  United  States 
could  stand  apart  in  world  affairs.  To  this  position,  the  Socialist 
Party  gave  its  support,  thereby  once  again  playing  into  the  hands 
of  the  people's  enemies.  Father  Coughlin  and  the  Hearst  press 
also  screamed  encomiums  on  isolation.  Not  surprisingly  the  reasons 
advanced  by  the  fascist  Coughlin  and  Hearst  against  concerted 
action  were  identical  to  the  Berlin-Rome-Tokio  axis'  justification 
for  aggression— that  was,  the  necessity  of  saving  the  world  from 
Communism. 

The  activities  of  the  war-mongers  and  their  sometimes  naive 
disciples  intimidated  Roosevelt  and  the  administration.  With  the 
Catholic  hierarchy  eager  partisans  of  the  rebel  Franco  in  Spain, 
Roosevelt  was  dissuaded  from  lifting  the  embargo  on  the  loyalists 
by  what  he  considered  the  political  risk.  A  strident  minority,  in- 
cluding the  State  Department  fascists,  the  Wall  Street  imperialists, 
and  the  Coughlinites  restrained  him  from  carrying  out  his  prom- 
ises or  from  rallying  the  country  behind  an  unrelenting  policy 
of  resistance  to  war.  His  weakness  comforted  reaction  abroad, 
particularly  in  England,  where  Prime  Minister  Neville  Chamber- 
lain and  Foreign  Secretary  Viscount  Halifax  persistently  en- 
couraged the  fascists,  through  the  League  of  Nations  which  they 
controlled  along  with  France,  and  through  the  Non-intervention 
Committee.  The  League  had  done  nothing  to  prevent  the  Japanese 
invasions  of  China,  the  Italian  seizure  of  Ethiopia,  the  German 
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and  Italian  march  into  Spain.  So  far  as  fascism  was  concerned, 
aggression  paid  big  dividends.  When  in  1938  Germany  swallowed 
Austria,  the  Nazis  only  proved  again  that  another  nation's  inde- 
pendence could  be  snuffed  out  with  impunity.  Clearly  neither 
Chamberlain  nor  his  puppet  the  French  Premier  Daladier,  who 
had  succeeded  Leon  Blum  and  who  was  held  in  office  by  the  votes 
of  the  French  Socialists,  had  any  intention  of  preventing  viola- 
tions of  peace  and  international  morality. 

Underlying  Chamberlain's  desire  to  appease  fascism,  with  which 
Daladier  gladly  collaborated,  was  the  British  policy  of  turning 
the  war  makers  against  the  Soviet  Union.  It  had  been  Great 
Britain's  hope  that  Japanese  aggression  in  Manchuria  and  later  in 
China  would  precipitate  war  against  the  U.S.S.R.  But  the  heroic 
and  united  Chinese  defense  from  1935  on  involved  Japan  so 
deeply  that  it  hesitated  to  move  against  the  powerful  socialist 
state.  Furthermore,  two  tentative  tests  of  Soviet  strength  in  the 
Far  East  had  resulted  in  major  defeats  for  the  Japanese  maraud- 
ers. Hitler's  rise  in  Germany,  his  boastful  determination  to  snatch 
the  Ukraine  from  the  Soviets,  offered  the  British  ruling  class  an- 
other instrument  in  their  crusade  against  the  socialist  state.  British 
money  supported  the  Nazis,  British  assistance  rearmed  them  on 
land  and  sea  and  in  the  air.  British  encouragement  allowed 
the  Nazis  to  reoccupy  the  Rhineland,  to  invade  Spain,  to  annex 
Austria.  Appeasement  had  its  purpose— to  turn  the  aggressors 
away  from  western  Europe  toward  the  East.  Collective  security 
was  obviously  incompatible  with  such  an  aim.  Chamberlain  and 
Daladier  remained  deaf  to  Soviet  insistence  on  unity  for  peace. 

Early  in  1938  Germany  began  to  close  in  on  Czechoslovakia,  a 
heavily  fortified  state  and  a  powerful  link  in  the  French  chain 
of  defenses.  The  integrity  of  Czechoslovakia  had  been  guaranteed 
by  France,  and  further  by  the  Soviet  Union  with  the  proviso  that 
France  must  first  live  up  to  its  agreements.  But  when  Germany 
fomented  border  incidents,  raised  the  cry  of  Czech  persecutions  of 
German  minorities,  and  demanded  cession  of  territory  to  the 
Reich,  France  and  Great  Britain  held  back.  As  the  crisis  height- 
ened, Prime  Minister  Chamberlain  became  the  moving  figure  in 
Europe's  tragedy.  Mouthing  pleas  for  peace,  disregarding  Soviet 
demands  that  France  join  the  U.S.S.R.  in  pledging  fulfillment  of 
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their  mutual-assistance  pacts  with  the  Czechs,  Chamberlain  and 
Daladier,  joined  by  Mussolini,  met  Hitler  in  Munich  in  Septem- 
ber, 1938;  without  Czech  participation,  agreed  to  the  partition  of 
Czechoslovakia.  Hungary  and  Poland  were  each  allowed  to  share 
in  the  plunder.  "Peace  in  our  time,"  said  Chamberlain,  had  been 
preserved.  But  the  loss  of  Czechoslovakia  represented  a  breach  of 
peace.  The  confidence  of  smaller  nations  in  the  Great  Powers  was 
completely  shattered.  After  Munich,  how  could  they  hope  to  keep 
their  independence  and  national  integrity,  how  could  they  believe 
any  promise  offered  by  Great  Britain  or  France?  Hitler  had  been 
strengthened  strategically  and  economically  by  the  appeasers.  And 
Chamberlain  had  been  crowned  Europe's  man  of  peace. 

The  real  meaning  of  Munich  was  quickly  apparent.  The  victory 
of  Hitler— and  Chamberlain— rested  on  their  success  in  breaking 
what  peace  front  had  existed  and  in  the  resultant  threat  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  Appeasement  was  bribery— bribery  to  Germany 
to  march  toward  the  East.  British  anti-Soviet  policy  had  scored  a 
resounding  success.  It  had  given  carte  blanche  to  the  aggressors. 
Almost  immediately  Germany  marched  into  what  remained  of 
Czechoslovakia,  Italy  seized  Albania,  the  Reich  annexed  Memel. 
The  Nazis  began  to  repeat  toward  semi-fascist  Poland— which  had 
helped  destroy  Czechoslovakia— the  strategy  so  rewarding  in  the 
past. 

Once  again,  the  Soviet  Union  demanded  the  creation  of  de- 
fenses capable  of  preserving  the  world's  peace.  But  unless  the 
western  imperialisms  responded  without  delay,  the  Soviet  warned 
that  the  British  would  discover  that  the  U.S.S.R.  had  other  means 
to  guard  itself  against  war.  For,  the  Soviets  made  clear,  further 
appeasement  would  destroy  what  peace  remained.  But  to  Soviet 
proposals,  Chamberlain  and  Daladier  gave  equivocal  replies.  To 
calm  the  protests  at  home  which  pressed  for  co-operation  with 
the  U.S.S.R.,  Chamberlain  entered  into  protracted  and  evasive 
negotiations  with  Moscow.  Meanwhile  Chamberlain  guaranteed 
the  integrity  of  Poland,  though  this  promise  meant  nothing  so 
long  as  it  was  not  implemented  by  a  similar  pact  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  Yet  Chamberlain  urged  Poland  to  reject  Soviet  aid,  both 
military  and  diplomatic.  The  crisis  between  Poland  and  Ger- 
many rapidly  approached  a  climax.  And  still  the  so-called  democ- 
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racies  directed  their  main  efforts  to  creating  conflict  between  the 
Reich  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  these  difficulties,  President  Roosevelt  hung  back.  He  allowed 
the  Neutrality  Act  to  remain  unchanged.  He  refused  to  exert  the 
power  and  prestige  of  the  United  States  to  prevent  the  outbreak 
of  war.  Collective  security,  for  all  the  lip-service  paid  to  it,  was 
assiduously  rejected. 

The  Soviet  Union,  with  its  own  peace  at  stake,  could  hesitate  no 
longer.  Nor  could  it  continue  to  rely  on  the  ability  of  the  French 
and  English  people  to  exert  sufficient  pressure  to  rid  their  nations 
of  Daladier  and  Chamberlain  in  favor  of  governments  anxious  to 
preserve  the  peace.  Without  concerted  action,  war  was  inevitable. 
The  Soviet  Union  took  matters  in  its  own  hands.  It  agreed  to  a 
request  by  Germany  for  a  Non-Aggression  Pact.  The  treaty  that 
was  signed  without  delay  made  clear  to  the  world  that  the 
U.S.S.R.  could  defend  its  territory,  that  its  strength  was  such 
that  Germany  was  forced  to  renounce  its  long-cherished  under- 
standing with  Great  Britain  that  it  would  soon  move  against 
the  land  of  socialism. 

The  Chamberlain  plot  had  failed.  The  Soviet-German  Non- 
Aggression  Treaty  broke  the  anti-Comintern  Axis;  it  brought  the 
appeasers  into  the  open;  it  revealed  the  weakness  of  German 
fascism  face  to  face  with  the  U.S.S.R.;  it  delimited  the  area  of 
possible  war.  Great  Britain  was  now  confronted  with  the  disagree- 
able fact  that  the  German  imperialism  it  had  nurtured  for  so 
long  and  at  such  cost  could  not  be  counted  upon  to  attack  the 
Soviet  Union.  As  a  consequence,  it  was  imperative  for  Britain  to 
change  its  approach  to  the  Reich.  With  the  excuse  of  objecting 
to  Germany's  invasion  of  Poland— already  sacrificed  by  Chamber- 
lain—Great Britain  and  France  declared  war  on  the  Third  Reich. 

The  resort  to  war  did  not  mean  that  Chamberlain  and  Daladier 
forswore  all  ambition  of  bribing  Germany  to  turn  toward  the 
East.  They  still  saw  prospects  of  a  German  sweep  through  Poland 
which  would  bring  the  Nazis  to  the  borders  of  the  Soviet  Union; 
then  Hitler  could  presumably  be  persuaded  to  continue  the  ag- 
gression. Polish  resistance,  however,  crumbled  within  a  month. 
And  again  the  Soviet  Union  acted  with  decision.  The  Red  Army 
moved  hastily  into  eastern  Poland,  liberating  the  workers  and 
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peasants,  halting  the  German  advance,  and  wrecking  the  British 
and  French  schemes  of  inciting  a  German-Soviet  conflict.  Simul- 
taneously, the  U.S.S.R.  requested  treaties  with  its  Baltic  neighbors, 
and  by  leasing  outposts  in  Latvia  and  Esthonia,  and  by  entering 
into  mutual-assistance  pacts  with  these  countries,  guaranteed  the 
small  nations  from  being  involved  in  a  war  fomented  by  im- 
perialist attempts  to  use  them  as  bases  for  attack  on  the  Soviet 
Union.  Only  Finland,  outpost  of  the  English  ruling  class,  proved 
recalcitrant  and  unwilling  to  co-operate  with  the  other  Baltic 
countries  for  the  maintenance  of  peace. 

For  even  after  the  Polish  debacle,  England  anxiously  sought  a 
means  to  unite  the  capitalist  nations  of  the  world  against  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  aim  was  to  transform  the  war  in  the  West  into 
an  anti-Soviet  adventure  with  Germany  joining  the  Allies,  and 
attracting  as  well  the  support  of  Japan,  Italy,  the  United  States, 
and  the  small  neutral  powers.  Finland  was  the  convenient  spring- 
board for  such  an  attack,  as  it  had  been  from  1919  to  1921.  The 
Finnish  ruling  class,  controlled  by  the  British,  must  at  any  cost 
be  restrained  from  cementing  peace  with  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
British  urged  a  series  of  openly  hostile  acts  to  heighten  the  ten- 
sion between  the  two  countries  until  a  coalition  of  capitalist 
nations  was  prepared  to  intervene. 

Arms  poured  into  Finland.  That  nation  began  to  indulge  in  a 
series  of  provocations  directed  against  the  U.S.S.R.  At  this  point, 
the  Soviets  took  stern  measures.  With  the  intention  of  eliminating 
a  menace  to  its  security  and  peace,  the  Soviet  Union  took  up  arms 
against  the  hostile  Finnish  government.  To  counter  this,  the 
League  of  Nations,  with  an  alacrity  wholly  different  from  past 
performances  when  it  had  refused  aid  to  China,  Ethiopia,  Spain, 
Austria,  Czechoslovakia,  Memel,  or  Albania,  expelled  the  Soviet 
Union  from  membership,  and  organized  aid  for  the  Finnish  White 
Guard. 

12 

The  outbreak  of  imperialist  war  among  the  Western  European 
powers  fundamentally  altered  class  relationships  everywhere. 
Fascism,  which  had  been  the  most  menacing  threat  to  world 
peace  in  the  immediate  past,  could  no  longer  be  singled  out  as 
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the  greatest  evil.  For,  in  the  last  analysis,  British  antagonism  to 
the  Soviet  Union  had  encouraged  the  fascist  drive  toward  war. 
This  policy,  when  frustrated,  led  to  conflict  between  Germany 
and  the  Allies.  The  guilt  for  the  outbreak  of  war,  which  was  the 
direct  result  of  Chamberlain's  and  Daladier's  rejection  of  a  con- 
"certed  defense  policy  against  aggression,  must  be  placed  equally 
with  Germany,  France,  and  Great  Britain— in  other  words,  with 
the  fascists  and  their  imperialist  abettors  in  the  West.  Fascism 
could  not  be  combated  without  fighting  against  all  camps  of 
monopoly  capitalism.  Only  resistance  to  all  the  war  makers  could 
prevent  the  struggle  for  colonies,  spheres  of  influence,  financial 
and  economic  hegemony  from  enmeshing  the  entire  world.  Only  by 
battling  against  imperialism  in  its  every  phase  could  fascism,  the 
terrorist  dictatorship  of  monopoly  capital,  be  destroyed.  The  rul- 
ing classes  of  Great  Britain  and  France  had  not  challenged  Ger- 
many because  of  any  objection  to  the  brutalities  of  Nazi  rule, 
or  even  because  fascism  destroyed  the  independence  of  smaller 
states.  The  moment  chosen  for  turning  on  the  Reich  coincided 
with  Germany's  change  to  a  peaceful  orientation  toward  the 
Soviet  Union.  Far  from  being  anti-fascist,  the  Daladier  govern- 
ment in  France  outlawed  the  Communist  Party,  persecuted  and 
jailed  all  progressives,  attacked  the  labor  movement  and  de- 
stroyed whatever  gains  had  been  made  during  the  Popular  Front. 
The  Chamberlain  government  set  out  immediately  to  cripple 
the  British  trade  unions.  It  failed  in  its  first  attempt,  but  the 
desire  remained  to  limit  and  finally  abolish  democracy  in 
England. 

The  war  aims  of  both  nations,  for  all  the  manufactured  decep- 
tions of  Chamberlain  and  his  French  echo,  Daladier,  left  the  road 
open  for  a  concerted  raid  on  the  U.S.S.R.  It  altered  profoundly 
the  international  situation,  and  made  more  acute  the  contradic- 
tions so  basic  to  capitalism  everywhere.  The  greater  the  war's 
duration,  the  more  it  would  accentuate  the  rivalries  among  the 
Great  Powers,  as  well  as  the  friction  between  the  imperialisms 
and  the  colonial  countries,  the  antagonism  between  the  working 
class  and  the  large  owners.  By  revealing  the  bankruptcy  of  capi- 
talism, it  aggravated  the  acute  and  growing  crisis  that  gripped 
the  profit  system. 
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In  all  countries  "national  unity"  became  the  slogan  of  big 
business  and  the  top  elements  of  the  middle  classes.  Nor  was 
the  United  States  immune  from  this  trend.  The  liberal  section  of 
American  capital  that  had  supported  the  Roosevelt  administra- 
tion in  its  New  Deal  program  now  found  its  interests  the  same  as 
those  of  the  largest  Wall  Street  financiers.  The  President  grew 
cool  to  reform  and  showed  far  more  interest  in  restoring  unity 
among  the  ranks  of  the  owners,  whether  they  were  monopolists 
or  independents,  large  or  small.  Roosevelt's  former  defiance  of 
big  business  waned.  The  administration  continued  to  boast  of  its* 
anti-fascist  bias,  but  this  anti-fascism  appeared  startlingly  similar 
to  that  of  Chamberlain,  and  it  therefore  menaced  rather  than 
safeguarded  the  peace  of  America.  Up  to  the  declaration  of  war, 
the  President  had  only  mildly  criticized  the  Neutrality  Act.  With 
the  changed  circumstances,  he  suddenly  devoted  his  entire  ener- 
gies to  repealing  the  arms  embargo.  Yet  his  new  position,  in  view 
of  British  control  of  the  seas,  was  clearly  designed  to  facilitate 
trade  with  the  Allies  to  the  detriment  of  Germany.  This  could 
be  interpreted  as  nothing  less  than  a  violation  of  American 
neutrality.  As  in  the  first  imperialist  war,  trade  with  any  bel- 
ligerent at  the  expense  of  another  exposed  the  United  States  to 
the  danger  of  becoming  banker  and  quartermaster  for  one  pred- 
atory bloc  as  opposed  to  its  rival.  Significantly,  Wall  Street's 
spokesmen  supported  Roosevelt,  the  first  endorsement  the  Presi- 
dent had  received  from  the  monopolists  since  he  suspended  the 
anti-trust  laws  in  N.R.A.  days. 

The  debate  in  the  special  session  of  Congress  over  the  repeal  of 
the  arms  embargo  indicated  the  desire  of  the  great  owners— and  of 
the  administration  as  well— to  render  the  fullest  aid  to  the  British 
and  French.  On  September  21,  1939,  President  Roosevelt  asked 
Congress  to  lift  the  embargo  provisions  of  the  existing  Neutrality 
Act,  which,  he  emphasized,  were  "most  vitally  dangerous  to 
American  neutrality,  American  security,  and  American  peace." 
He  urged  legislation  "to  require  all  purchases  by  belligerents  to 
be  made  in  cash  and  cargoes  to  be  carried  in  the  purchasers'  own 
ships,  at  the  purchasers'  own  risk."  He  carefully  avoided  suggest- 
ing that  the  United  States  aid  the  Allies.  But  when  Congress 
began  to  discuss  the  embargo,  Senator  Pittman  of  the  Foreign 
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Affairs  Committee,  and  other  administration  leaders,  bluntly  ad- 
mitted that  "the  present  law  injures  Great  Britain  and  France,  and 
...  its  repeal  will  remove  such  injury."  30 

When  Congress  abrogated  the  embargo,  which  had  helped  to 
stifle  democratic  Spain,  America  took  a  step  toward  war.  The 
"cash-and-carry"  provisions  of  the  act  sponsored  by  the  adminis- 
tration emerged  as  decidedly  ambiguous.  According  to  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  "the  participants  in  the  present  war,  particularly 
England  and  France,  will  still  be  able  to  obtain  credit  here  in 
sizable  amounts."  31  The  safeguards  to  American  peace  could 
hardly  be  considered  augmented  by  the  amendment  to  the  cash- 
and-carry  proposal  which  permitted  trade  in  American  ships  to 
British  and  French  possessions  outside  the  European  war  zone. 
The  shipping  interests  even  proposed  that  American  vessels  be 
transferred  to  Panama  registry.  Ownership,  of  course,  would  be 
retained  by  the  American  companies.  The  law  prohibiting  Amer- 
ican bottoms  in  European  waters  bordering  on  the  belligerent 
countries  would  thus  be  neatly  evaded.  The  administration  indi- 
cated its  readiness  to  approve  the  ruse;  it  was  restrained  tem- 
porarily by  the  storm  of  protest  that  arose  all  over  the  country. 

Not  so  many  months  before,  the  Roosevelt  forces  had  been  offer- 
ing some  opposition  to  monopoly.  But  war  in  Europe  changed 
all  that.  The  administration  repudiated  its  former  hesitant  alli- 
ance with  workers,  farmers,  and  the  small  middle  classes.  In  the 
new  situation,  it  was  hazardous  to  sanction  any  program  that 
seemed  likely  to  encourage  the  growth  of  people's  movements. 
War  of  necessity  intensified  class  antagonisms  in  America  as  it 
did  elsewhere.  Events  had  created  the  pre-condition  for  decisive 
social  and  economic  changes— and  those  who  had  been  searching 
for  a  "middle  way"  took  fright  at  the  consequences  to  capitalism 
if  they  continued  to  abide  by  their  liberal  protestations  of  the 
past.  The  road  ahead  was  dangerous  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
profit  system;  those  who  had  hoped  to  reinforce  capitalism  by 
reforming  it  and  ridding  it  of  the  most  flagrant  abuses  now  grew 
afraid  lest  even  the  most  negative  contribution  to  the  power  of 
workers  and  farmers  would  spell  the  undoing  of  the  system  they 
wished  to  preserve. 

In  addition,  the  prospect  of  strengthening  America's  position 
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in  world  markets  while  rivals  were  involved  in  war  intrigued  the 
administration  fully  as  much  as  it  appealed  to  Wall  Street  leaders. 
Perhaps  imperialist  war  could  also  provide  a  cure  for  persistent 
economic  crisis.  By  siding  with  the  Allies,  big  business  and  the 
formerly  "liberal"  New  Deal  capitalists  foresaw  prospects  of  over- 
coming depression  and  restoring  prosperity.  American  imperialism, 
it  was  hoped,  would  prosper  in  Latin  America.  Co-operation  with 
the  Allies  would  create  an  industrial  boom  and  improve  agricul- 
ture—at least  so  far  as  profits  went.  If  eventually  the  United 
States  were  sucked  into  war,  then  at  least  it  would  have  a  major 
voice  at  a  peace  conference  to  redivide  the  world.  So  reasoned 
the  mighty  and  so  the  administration  agreed. 

But  to  resuscitate  America's  economy  in  such  a  way  implied 
placing  industry  and  agriculture  on  a  war  footing.  With  astound- 
ing speed,  the  shift  began  to  occur  in  this  country  as  the  English 
and  French  governments  placed  orders  for  war  supplies  in  steadily 
increasing  amounts.  Shipbuilding  expanded,  aircraft  and  muni- 
tions manufacturing  increased.  The  stimulation  of  war  industries 
raised  the  consumption  of  raw  materials  ordinarily  available  for 
housing,  road  building,  rural  electrification,  and  similar  useful 
projects.  Temporary  benefits  accrued  to  large  producers  of  lard, 
pork,  cotton,  and  certain  kinds  of  canned  fruit.  Even  so,  this  boom 
was  more  than  offset  by  curtailed  purchases  of  fresh  fruits,  barley, 
tobacco,  feeds,  and  wheat.  Millions  of  poor  farmers,  tenants,  and 
sharecroppers  with  little  or  nothing  to  sell  benefited  not  at  all 
from  foreign  buying.  Profiteering  caused  prices  to  shoot  up,  which 
meant  diminished  purchasing  power.  The  rising  production  in 
basic  industries  was  not  accompanied  by  a  proportionate  demand 
for  more  workers.  As  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  indicated, 
"there  are  now  improved  machines  and  techniques  that  have  been 
thoroughly  tested  and  are  readily  available  for  vastly  increasing 
the  productivity  of  labor."  32  In  truth,  the  one-sided  war  economy 
was  a  boon  only  to  the  few  who  stood  to  make  huge  profits. 
For  their  part,  the  majority  of  people  began  to  realize  that  their 
living  standards  would  suffer  instead  of  showing  an  improvement. 

Just  as  in  Europe,  the  once  progressive  slogan  of  anti-fascism 
had  become  a  deception.  Former  distinctions  between  New  Deal- 
ers and  anti-New  Dealers  were  by  the  end  of  1939  of  far  less 
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moment  than  they  had  been  when  the  Roosevelt  administration 
had  challenged  big  business.  Abruptly  the  administration  began 
to  talk  of  relief  cuts,  of  changes  that  would  cripple  the  wages  and 
hours  law,  of  limitations  in  social  security  benefits,  of  terminating 
the  federal  health  program.  The  Federal  Works  Administrator, 
John  Carmody,  told  the  press  late  in  December,  1939,  after  a 
conference  with  the  President  that  funds  for  P.W.A.  would  be 
reduced  75  per  cent.33  The  Budget  Bureau  lowered  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  Justice's  anti-trust  division.  The 
accent  no  longer  fell  on  the  need  to  preserve  legislative  victories 
won  against  monopoly  in  the  past,  but  rather  on  initiating  the  very 
measures  advocated  by  big  business  as  an  alternative  to  the  New 
Deal:  big  armaments,  curtailment  of  federal  relief  expenses,  dim- 
inution of  benefits  to  agriculture,  lower  taxes  on  the  wealthy, 
curbs  on  the  labor  movement,  militarization  of  the  C.C.C. 

Particularly  in  respect  to  labor  was  the  administration's  changed 
attitude  most  emphatic.  The  Department  of  Justice  showed  a 
decided  interest  in  applying  the  anti-trust  laws  to  the  unions.  If 
formerly  Roosevelt  had  taken  no  very  determined  stand  in  pro- 
tection of  labor's  rights,  now  that  imperialist  war  had  broken 
out  he  displayed  a  pronounced  hostility  toward  the  unions.  Not 
unnaturally  the  attack  on  labor  turned  to  the  tried  and  true  instru- 
ment of  the  past— the  Red  scare.  While  Roosevelt  had  always 
shown  a  disinclination  to  criticize  even  the  worst  offenders  against 
civil  liberties,  such  as  Boss  Frank  Hague  of  Jersey  City  or  Father 
Coughlin  who  preached  open  terrorism  against  the  Jews,  the 
Department  of  Justice  was  now  instructed  to  co-operate  closely 
with  the  Dies  Committee.  The  government  also  enlisted  the 
services  of  those  frightened  liberals  who  realized  that  the  time 
had  come  to  buy  their  security. 

Toward  the  close  of  1939,  the  hysteria  whipped  up  by  the  ad- 
ministration, the  press,  and  the  radio  against  the  Soviet  Union 
was  skilfully  turned  against  Communists  in  the  expectation  of 
arousing  a  lynch  spirit.  Sporadic  vigilante  raids  received  laudatory 
comment  in  newspaper  and  magazine  columns.  The  Dies  Com- 
mittee, praised  as  "educational"  by  Attorney  General  Murphy, 
broadcast  to  the  enraptured  press  and  radio  one  unsubstantiated 
charge  after  another  against  the  Communist  Party.  It  adopted 
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methods  identical  to  those  pursued  by  the  Overman  Senate 
Committee  in  1919  and  the  New  York  State  Lusk  Committee  in 
1920  against  the  Socialists.  The  first  step  was  to  brand  Commu- 
nists as  "foreign  agents,"  a  menace  to  "civilization  as  we  know  it," 
as  columnists  and  editors  remarked.  The  Department  of  Justice 
meticulously  scanned  statutes  for  some  excuse  to  prosecute  Com- 
munist leaders.  Earl  Browder  was  indicted  on  charges  of  violating 
passport  regulations— a  charge  that  had  been  discarded  by  the 
Hoover  administration  as  too  frail  to  stand  up  in  the  courts.  After 
Browder,  other  Communist  officials  were  indicted  on  equally 
flimsy  grounds. 

Having  declared  Communists  disreputable,  the  Dies  Com- 
mittee defined  as  "Red"  or  as  influenced  by  "Reds"  any  militant, 
any  leader  with  a  mass  following  in  the  labor  or  progressive  move- 
ment. The  attempt  of  the  Dies  Committee,  backed  by  such  reac- 
tionary organizations  as  the  Associated  Farmers  of  California,  to 
deport  Harry  Bridges,  C.I.O.  leader  on  the  West  Coast,  on  the 
excuse  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  Communist  Party,  came  to 
nothing  when  a  Department  of  Labor  investigation  proved  the 
charge  baseless.  The  cry  went  up  to  deport  Bridges  anyway,  to 
find  some  loophole  to  get  rid  of  this  leader  who  commanded  power- 
ful support  among  the  rank  and  file  of  the  maritime  unions.  Con- 
sumers' organizations  were  denounced  by  Dies  as  Communist  be- 
cause these  groups  irked  the  large  advertisers  and  publishers,  and 
in  particular  Hearst.  The  Red-scare  was  carried  to  such  extremes 
that  the  administration,  anxious  not  to  lose  its  liberal  support, 
was  forced  mildly  to  censure  the  Dies  Committee  for  publishing 
the  names  of  government  employees  in  Washington  who  had  hap- 
pened to  attend  a  lecture  under  the  auspices  of  the  American 
League  for  Peace  and  Democracy,  or  who  had  received  its  litera- 
ture. 

"We  point  out  sharply,"  declared  a  manifesto  in  defense  of 
civil  rights  signed  by  sixty-two  prominent  educators,  men  of  letters, 
and  other  leading  public  figures,  "that  this  concerted  campaign 
to  lay  the  basis  for  outright  suppression  of  the  Communist  Party 
is  reminiscent  of  the  post-war  hysteria  which  culminated  in  the 
now  universally  condemned  Palmer  raids.  ...  It  is  in  our  own 
interest,  therefore,  and  in  the  interest  of  those  rights  for  which 
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America  has  struggled  these  many  years  that  we  raise  our  voices 
in  solemn  warning  against  denying  to  the  Communists,  or  to  any 
other  minority  group,  the  full  freedom  guaranteed  by  the  Bill  of 
Rights."  34 

Side  by  side  with  the  Dies  Committee,  the  Smith  Committee, 
cheered  on  by  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers,  smeared 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board.  The  purpose  was  to  turn 
public  opinion  against  the  Wagner  Act  and  to  rob  labor  of  hard- 
won  defenses  against  discrimination  and  employer  persecution. 
The  administration's  devotion  to  New  Deal  principles  rapidly  be- 
came a  sham.  It  took  a  road  analogous  to  that  traveled  twenty 
years  before  by  the  New  Freedom,  the  progressive  movement 
sponsored  by  President  Roosevelt's  political  mentor,  Woodrow 
Wilson.  Monopoly,  for  a  moment  out  of  administration  favor, 
resumed  its  place  of  honor. 

But  the  fight  for  peace,  the  fight  for  security  and  democracy  had 
never  rested  completely  with  President  Roosevelt  or  with  the 
liberal  Democrats.  The  labor  movement,  despite  William  Green's 
and  the  A.F.  of  L.  executive  council's  role  as  appendages  to  the 
developing  war  machine,  remained  .strong.  The  lessons  of  the 
first  imperialist  war  still  were  fresh  in  the  minds  of  Americans.  In 
the  emergency,  clear-headed  leadership  came  from  the  unions. 
The  legislative  committee  of  the  C.I.O.,  of  which  John  L.  Lewis 
was  chairman,  enunciated  labor's  program  for  1940.  "The 
United  States  must  not  become  involved  in  the  foreign  wars  .  .  ." 
read  the  statement.  "It  has  become  clear  that  if  the  United  States 
permits  itself  to  become  engaged  in  the  wars  of  Europe  and 
Asia  there  will  be  a  complete  blackout  of  all  democratic  American 
institutions."  Stressing  that  "there  are  at  least  9.5  million  employ- 
able men  and  women  who  are  still  without  jobs  in  private 
industry,"  the  C.I.O.  pointed  out  that  "the  problem  of  unemploy- 
ment must  be  still  considered  as  our  American  problem  No.  i." 
It  demanded  an  immediate  solution  of  unemployment,  with  pub- 
lic works  at  wage  levels  compatible  with  union  standards,  with 
special  projects  for  young  workers  and  opportunities  for  schooling 
for  those  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  twenty-five.  Labor  in- 
sisted on  its  right  to  organize  as  a  cornerstone  of  any  economic 
and  social  progress,  on  the  strict  enforcement  of  the  National 
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Labor  Relations  Act,  on  the  safeguarding  of  wages  and  hours 
legislation,  on  the  broadening  of  the  base  and  payments  under 
the  Social  Security  Act.  "The  government  should  take  steps  at 
once  to  expand  the  construction  of  houses  .  .  ."  the  program 
continued.  "A  combined  program  of  this  kind  will  not  only 
alleviate  the  existing  housing  shortage,  but  will  provide  exten- 
sive employment  in  both  the  construction  industry  and  the 
building  materials  industries."  And  to  supplement  housing,  the 
program  which  crystallized  all  the  failures  and  shortcomings  of 
the  New  Deal  in  the  past,  urged  construction  of  hospitals  and 
clinics,  expansion  of  public  health  services,  medical  care  for  all 
income  groups,  and  "a  needed  program  of  industrial  hygiene 
.  .  .  for  the  control  and  prevention  of  industrial  diseases,  requir- 
ing the  elimination  of  industrial  conditions  which  give  rise  to 
ill-health."  35  With  this  long-range  program,  the  C.I.O.  took  re- 
sponsibility for  uniting  all  the  anti-war  and  anti-imperialist  forces 
in  the  country. 

For  with  each  passing  day,  the  administration  bowed  more 
servilely  to  the  wishes  of  Wall  Street.  The  war  in  Europe  offered 
the  opportunity  to  drive  rivals  out  of  coveted  markets  such  as 
Latin  America  and  the  Far  East.  In  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
the  United  States  abruptly  reinterpreted  the  decisions  of  the 
conference  held  in  Lima,  Peru,  late  in  1938,  when  the  republics 
of  Central  and  South  America  joined  with  the  United  States  in 
discussing  the  good  neighbor  policies.  With  the  advent  of 
European  war,  however,  the  United  States  exerted  great  pressure 
on  these  nations  to  give  all  aid  to  the  Allies.  The  Pan-American 
Conference  held  shortly  after  the  outbreak  of  war  proclaimed 
a  three-hundred-mile  "safety  zone"  around  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere to  insure  the  United  States'  sphere  of  influence.  Following 
this  action,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Sumner  Welles  intoned 
what  amounted  to  a  death  sentence  on  the  good  neighbor  policy 
by  warning  that  Washington  would  resort  to  "blunt  and  realistic" 
methods  in  Latin  America  (where  in  1936  private  long-term 
investments  of  United  States  capital  exceeded  $5,6oo,ooo,ooo).36 
The  countries  to  the  South  would  be  granted  further  loans  only 
if  they  placed  themselves  on  a  "sound  economy"— a  more  or  less 
polite  way  of  telling  them  to  rid  themselves  of  rising  democratic 
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people's  movements  and  to  follow  the  unneutral  lead  of  the 
United  States  in  world  politics.  As  though  to  illustrate,  Washing- 
ton exerted  influence  on  Latin  America  to  support  the  League  of 
Nation's  expulsion  of  the  Soviet  Union;  the  Americas,  with  the 
exception  of  the  People's  Front  government  of  Chile,  unani- 
mously condemned  the  U.S.S.R.  and  expressed  sympathy  and  the 
willingness  to  assist  Finland. 

At  home  the  hysterical  laments  over  the  plight  of  the  Finnish 
capitalists  were  encouraged  by  President  Roosevelt.  He  had  per- 
sonally intervened  in  negotiations  between  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Finland  in  a  manner  to  stiffen  the  resistance  of  the  Finnish 
ruling  circles  to  the  Soviet's  request  for  a  mutual-assistance  pact 
and  to  an  exchange  of  territories  for  the  better  defense  of  both 
countries.  And  having  rendered  his  contribution  to  those  intent 
on  fomenting  hostilities,  the  President  called  for  all  aid  to  the 
White  Guards.  The  newspapers  whipped  themselves  into  a  war 
frenzy.  "In  thirty-one  years  of  journalism,"  commented  George 
Seldes,  expert  on  the  American  press,  "I  have  never  witnessed 
such  a  universal,  concentrated,  and  intentional  campaign  of  lying 
as  that  conducted  by  the  press  and  radio  in  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber, 1939,  against  the  Soviet  government,  its  army,  and  its  peo- 
ple. .  .  ."  37  The  Roosevelt  administration  placed  ten  million 
dollars  at  the  disposal  of  the  Finnish  government,  remitted  the 
installment  paid  by  Finland  on  its  "war"  debt,  called  for  a  "moral 
embargo"  against  the  U.S.S.R.  Ex-president  Hoover,  heading  a 
Finnish  "relief"  drive  that  received  large  donations  from  Wall 
Street,  refurbished  his  reputation  as  the  Great  Humanitarian 
which  had  been  badly  tarnished  in  the  Battle  of  Anacostia  Flats 
and  in  his  crusade  against  the  "dole."  And  as  a  further  move 
toward  cementing  anti-Soviet  alignments,  Roosevelt  dispatched 
Myron  Taylor,  formerly  chairman  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation,  to  be  the  first  American  representative  at  the 
Vatican  since  1867. 


In  the  twenty  years  of  long  armistice,  the  United  States  had 
emerged  from  one  imperialist  war  to  arrive  in  the  shadow  of  a 
second.  Whether  the  peace  of  the  country  would  once  again  be 
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shattered,  with  all  the  resulting  anguish  to  the  people,  depended 
on  the  vigilance  and  unity  of  the  people.  If  workers  and  their 
farmer  and  middle-class  allies  could  be  misled  and  their  organiza- 
tional defenses  split,  the  menace  of  war  loomed  large. 

That  the  task  of  the  war  groups  would  not  be  simple  was 
apparent  in  the  great  advances  made  by  the  American  people  in 
the  last  two  decades.  They  had  built  a  powerful  labor  movement; 
they  had  asserted  the  principle  that  workers  had  the  right  to 
jobs  or  to  government  aid.  They  had  become  more  alert  to  class 
differences  and  had  built  the  beginnings  of  independent  political 
action  of  labor  and  its  supporters.  They  had  laid  the  foundations 
for  a  broad  program  of  social  legislation  to  improve  living  stand- 
ards and  to  guard  the  political  and  civil  rights  of  workers,  the 
Negro  people,  and  all  who  earned  their  livelihood  by  hand  or 
brain. 

While  the  people  had  moved  forward,  the  concentration  of 
economic  power  had  also  accelerated.  Monopoly's  reign  had 
brought  industrial  and  agrarian  crisis  from  which  there  could 
never  be  complete  recovery.  The  health  of  vast  sections  of  the 
population,  particularly  in  the  South,  had  been  undermined. 
The  lords  of  American  capitalism  had  striven  to  limit  civil  rights. 
They  had  encouraged  the  growth  of  anti-Semitism,  the  persecu- 
tion of  the  Negro  people,  the  oppression  of  all  minorities.  Now 
they  strained  to  impose  the  savagery  of  fascism  and  war  on  a 
democratic  people.  But  this  striving  was  also  symptomatic  of  the 
decay  of  capitalism,  the  admission  that  old  methods  of  parlia- 
mentarianism  and  bourgeois  democracy  were  insufficient  to  check 
the  mounting  anger  and  disgust  of  the  population.  The  mighty 
must  resort  to  rule  by  force,  since  they  could  conjure  up  no  cure 
for  the  spasms  of  economic  breakdown  except  temporary  meas- 
ures that  only  opened  the  way  for  more  frequent  and  terrible 
seizures. 

The  people,  with  the  working  class  in  the  lead,  possessed  the 
power  to  rectify  the  ills  of  monopoly.  Yet  it  was  hard  to  discard 
the  illusions  that  the  rulers  so  painstakingly  nourished.  Each 
struggle,  nevertheless,  revealed  the  hypocrisy  of  the  princes  of 
wealth  and  position  when  they  promised  "equal  opportunity," 
"peace,"  "prosperity  for  all."  In  America,  opportunity  had  faded 
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just  as  prosperity  and  security  were  out  of  reach  of  all  but  a 
handful.  Capitalist  peace  proved  to  be  the  brief  interim  between 
wars,  though  the  class  war  never  ceased.  The  boom  of  the  twen- 
ties had  enriched  the  few  while  the  living  standards  of  the  many 
had  brought  neither  the  minimum  of  comfort  nor  decency.  And 
in  the  thirties,  the  people  had  known  the  chill  of  want  as  destitu- 
tion stalked  the  great  cities  and  the  countryside.  They  had  longed 
for  clothes  and  food  and  warmth.  They  had  watched  the  young 
grow  into  adolescence  weakened  by  malnutrition  and  inadequate 
medical  care;  and  the  aged,  after  years  of  toil,  spend  their  remain- 
ing days  in  anxiety. 

Suffering  there  had  been,  and  untold  privation.  But  the  period 
had  likewise  witnessed  momentous  struggles.  The  tragedies,  the 
bitterness,  the  defeats  had  brought  their  victories  too.  The  1919 
steel  strike,  the  1922  railroad  shopmen's  strike  had  been  smashed, 
but  workers  had  forged  the  C.I.O.,  and  had  driven  the  wedge 
of  industrial  unionization  into  the  mass-production  industries. 
The  farmers  had  lost  their  land,  tenants  and  sharecroppers  had 
been  dispossessed,  but  in  the  South  Negro  and  white  tenants  and 
sharecroppers  organized  side  by  side  to  resist  the  landlords,  the 
migratory  workers  of  California  demanded  schools  for  their  chil- 
dren, farmers  of  the  Northwest  had  refused  to  deliver  milk  and 
produce  to  the  markets  and  had  established  their  right  to  gov- 
ernment aid.  White-collar  employees  had  discarded  a  false  sense 
of  superiority  over  industrial  workers  and  had  built  strong 
unions.  The  unemployed  had  suffered  police  clubs  and  tear  gas, 
had  been  jailed  and  shot  down,  but  they  emerged  from  their 
struggles  stronger  and  with  the  principle  established  that  the 
jobless  were  entitled  to  relief  if  industry  discarded  them.  Politi- 
cally the  people  manifested  a  new  class  consciousness,  a  height- 
ened desire  for  a  voice  in  government  independent  of  the  old 
parties  that  served  "the  rich,  the  wise,  and  the  good." 

The  masses  stirred,  searching  uneasily  for  unity,  for  liberation. 
The  beginnings  remained  as  yet  only  beginnings  and  the  sacri- 
fices ahead  were  staggering.  Almost  as  a  symbol,  1940  dawned  with 
the  horror  of  the  administration's  desertion  of  the  New  Deal 
dramatized  in  Cleveland  where  relief  curtailment  victimized 
sixty  thousand  people.  Disease  resulted  from  inadequate  diets, 
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from  dampness  and  cold  in  unheated  houses;  meager  clothing 
caused  intense  suffering;  and  catastrophic  despair  gripped  a 
major  American  city.  The  nightmare  of  1932  returned,  as  mothers 
fed  their  children  on  diets  of  stale  bread,  tea  and  beans,  on  fried 
mush,  on  whatever  could  be  begged  or  stolen.  "I  have  been 
plenty  hungry  .  .  ."  one  man  said.  "People  don't  starve  all  at 
once.  You  see  them  walking  around  and  say,  'They  look  all  right/ 
They're  walking,  but  they  are  starving."  38  And  Cleveland  was 
but  a  preview  of  the  desolation  planned  for  America  as  big  busi- 
ness whetted  the  knife  to  slash  relief  everywhere  and  to  disinherit 
those  no  longer  needed  in  industry  and  agriculture. 

Yet  destitution  was  only  one  danger.  War  convulsed  Europe, 
and  American  monopoly  strained  to  participate.  "The  Yanks  Are 
Not  Coming,"  resolved  the  rank  and  file  of  unionists,  and  their 
words  echoed  solemnly  in  wider  and  wider  circles.  Peace  could  be 
guarded  not  passively  but  only  by  the  working  class  enunciating  a 
program  that  would  enlist  the  support  of  the  population  on 
farms  and  in  cities. 

At  the  end  of  1939,  the  problems  confronting  the  American 
people  were  indeed  formidable.  Certainly,  men  and  women  al- 
most unanimously  desired  the  preservation  of  this  nation's  peace. 
Yet  administration  policies,  which  had  won  the  endorsement  of 
the  small  but  powerful  Wall  Street  spokesmen,  endangered  this 
vital  need.  Strict  neutrality  had  been  violated  by  the  attitude  of 
provocation  adopted  toward  the  Soviet  Union.  American  arms 
continued  to  encourage  Japanese  aggression,  while  China  re- 
ceived almost  no  financial  and  economic  assistance  in  its  battle 
for  independence.  The  State  Department  had  seemingly  forgotten 
good-neighbor  protestations  in  Latin  America.  Roosevelt  urged 
larger  government  expenditures  for  aggressive  armaments  that 
menaced  rather  than  guarded  this  nation's  peace  and  security. 
The  President  talked  economy  that  imperiled  mass  purchasing 
power.  The  experience  of  the  decade  following  the  Golden  Age 
warned  against  further  reductions— as  Roosevelt  advocated— in 
funds  for  W.P.A.,  direct  relief,  farm  benefits,  and  social  security 
payments.  Millions  were  in  desperate  need  of  decent  homes. 
Monopoly  profiteering  raised  the  cost  of  living  but  the  adminis- 
tration proposed  no  restraints.  The  Dies  Committee  was  allowed 
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to  libel  progressives.  The  Department  of  Justice  was  encouraged 
to  badger  the  labor  unions  and  to  persecute  the  Communist 
Party,  now  a  unified  group  of  80,000  members.  The  press  and 
radio  all  but  called  for  participation  in  the  war.  Anti-Semitism 
spread.  Negroes  were  subjected  to  continual  discrimination.  Yet 
the  administration  failed  to  initiate  any  steps  to  protect  civil 
rights.  Why  did  not  the  United  States  exercise  its  full  power 
abroad  to  halt  hostilities?  Why  did  not  Roosevelt  offer  close 
cooperation  to  all  genuinely  democratic  governments,  to  small 
nations  and  colonial  peoples,  and  to  labor  and  farm  organizations 
in  a  relentless  campaign  against  war  and  the  instigators  of  war? 

Such  were  the  problems  that  called  for  solution  if  the  United 
States  were  to  live  in  peace.  The  essential  need  was  for  unity  of 
the  people  to  guard  the  Bill  of  Rights,  to  forward  the  collabora- 
tion of  those  who  sincerely  desired  a  real  peace.  Increasingly, 
it  became  apparent  that  resistance  to  war,  to  monopoly  and  its 
imperialist  policies  was  also  a  struggle  against  the  profit  system. 
In  the  immediate  past,  the  masses  had  opposed  the  exploiters- 
yet  most  men  and  women  did  not  perceive  that  this  opposition 
was  in  essence  an  attack  on  capitalism  itself.  And  still,  whether 
or  not  they  grasped  the  full  significance  of  the  battles,  in  every 
instance  their  actions  had  been  an  expression  of  resistance  to  the 
ills  that  could  never  be  eradicated  so  long  as  capitalism  ruled. 
In  the  deepest  sense,  the  history  of  post-war  America  was  the 
history  of  the  stumbling,  ill-defined,  yet  very  real  search  for 
socialism.  The  history  of  the  years  to  come  would  inevitably  be 
marked  by  a  growing  realization  that  the  final  test  of  those  who 
desired  progress  rested  in  the  ability  of  the  majority  to  win  full 
economic,  cultural,  and  political  freedom. 

The  aspiration  for  a  better  life,  for  liberty  and  security  was 
the  true  expression  of  the  American  Dream  that  capitalism  had 
perverted  and  debased.  Over  a  century  and  a  half  had  passed 
since  Americans  had  rebelled  against  monarchical  tyranny  and 
had  founded  a  society  in  which  men  derived  their  just  powers 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed.  Seventy-five  years  had  elapsed 
since  the  young  democracy  had  fought  a  great  internal  war  to 
preserve  its  unity  and  to  extend  the  rights  of  free  men  to  those 
whom  the  few  had  enslaved.  Now  once  more  the  forces  of  dark- 
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ness  threatened  to  obliterate  the  liberty  of  a  great  people.  "This 
country,  with  its  institutions,  belongs  to  the  people  who  inhabit 
it,"  was  the  assurance  and  the  promise  that  Abraham  Lincoln 
gave  an  embattled  nation.  The  burden  fell,  as  always,  on  the 
people  to  assume  command  over  their  destiny.  They  alone  could 
ensure  the  fulfillment  of  the  lofty  tradition  of  American  democ- 
racy, abundance,  and  peace. 
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